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THOUGHTS ON THERMAL INSULATION 


Fine: and Fifty 


wre WOULD DENY that a firm’s biggest 

single asset is its experience in its own 
line of country? But time, you say, is relative, 
and is fifty years really a long time? Long 
enough, we say, to have built up a wide exper- 
ience in making heat. insulation materials— 
long enough to have learned how to use them 
properly and economically — and, perhaps 


dustrial ventures; for petroleum refineries, for 
power stations, and every conceivable situation 
where effective thermal insulation is necessary. 
We believe that in the conservation of fuel 
there is no single factor more vital or signifi- 
cant than efficient thermal insulation to keep 
heat where it is meant to be and nowhere else. 


Our materials and men, skill and experience, 


most of all; long enough to have achieved 
an international reputation for helpful co- 
operation on insulation problems. 


are at your disposal at any time to make the 
point in practice, but first of all you might like 
to let our technical staff prove to you that 

~ good thermal insulation is good business. Get 
your Plant Engineer to drop us a line. 


Newalls, today, is a name linked with every 
phase of heat insulation for marine and in- 


Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in industry 


y 
NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MA oor aes NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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DO YOU 
SOMETIMES © 
THINK ? 


that the cost of office space in central London is 
ruinous ? 
that it is hard on Jones to have to share his room 


with the travellers and the typists and the telephone 
exchange ? 


that it is a pity that some of the clever planners 
don’t find space for you to park your car con- 
veniently ? 


And if you do think just those things, don’t you 
think, too, that a new office in a new town centre, 
23 miles to the North West of London in the 
Chilterns might be a solution? 


' We are building 100,000 sq. ft. of offices over shops 
in units big and small at from 6/- per square foot: 
lifts: central heating: car parks adjacent : houses 
of all kinds from 30/- a week to £300 a year— 
for you and your staff in the new neighbourhoods. 


If that outline sketch interests you, our 
Chief Estates Officer, 
Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation, 
Westbrook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, 
will fill in all the details 


The mark of a good restaurant 


is an Irish Linen table-napkin 


Issued by the Irish Linen Guild on behalf of the Linen Industry of Northern treland 
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of communication... 


In June 1920 the first advertised sound radio programme was 
broadcast from the Marconi transmitter at Chelmsford. Today 
Marconi high or medium power transmitters and high power 
aerials are installed in every one of the B.B.C.’s television 
transmitter stations and Marconi television systems have 

been ordered for countries in North and South America, 
Europe and Asia. 
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AERIAL SYSTEMS 
COLOUR TELEVISION 





MARCONI 


Complete Television and 
Sound Broadcasting Systems 


MARCON?’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. LTD * CHELMSFORD ° ~_— 
L 


















aa ; Well put your 
British Transport Review 7 “e 
gives you authoritative views and ideas on matters brain child 


affecting the nationalised transport industry into long pants 


The AUGUST ISSUE (now ready) contains a number of 





You’ve had a brain-wave ... maybe 


LETTERS FROM READERS contributing to the discussion on the it’s for a new type of pump...or 
provocative article in the April issue about the fuller use of perhaps a small, but revolutionary 
railway passenger rolling stock. diesel engine-or aircraft com- 


ponent. You have already done 
some preliminary drawings. but now 


OTHER SUBJECTS ARE: you’re stumped . .. you want someone 


Equity Capital and the Public Corporation to produce it, but who? 

The need for More General Management in British Railways That’s where we come in. All ideas have 

Planning for Mass Production Overhauls in the their problems, and it is advisable to 
eeet tinal Tesaben Aldcoham Depot consult u? in the early stages so that an 


individually éngineered component 


Views of a Round Table Conference on can be made to suit your 





Inland Transport in Europe own specific requirements. 
The new Woodhead Tunnel We are specialists in this kind of work, we have the facilities 
Control of Provincial Bus Fares and the skill to turn your ideas to good account... and 


: Reviews of Recent Publications to undertake quantity production and assembly. Write, 
ni call or give us a ring, our service is at your disposal. 


a Available from the Publicity Officer, 

e With Yosinigese Cdl HAYWARD TURBINE ENGINEERING 
222 Marylebone Road, N.W.1. 
Single copies, 1s. post free 
Annual subscription, 3s. post free 


Subscription for 4 years, 10s. post free 


Bring ideas to production 
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Oil is our way of life 


The Rev. Sydney Smith confessed that his idea of heaven 
was eating paté de foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 

You yourself may be a vegetarian, and not like music 
with your meals. You will have your own conception of a 
pinnacle of happiness, a flashpoint of Better Living. 


PEST BoC alee Ks i eR ee es 
e 


It is not for the modern Petroleum Industry 

to interrupt your dreams. Oil is content to go on 
multiplying the basic amenities of your life 

on this earth: It makes your transport quick and safe; 
it speeds the plough; it lubricates the machines 

of factories. Oil provides ingredients for new drugs, 
new materials for the modern synthetic fabrics. 

And oil helps in your home, too. It provides an 
essential ingredient for the washing powder 

that your wife uses. The linoleum on her kitchen 
floor, the fluid in which she preserves her 

eggs, her rubberised apron and gloves, the plastic 
curtains in her bathroom, even the 

nail-varnish on her dressing table .... 

Petroleum chemicals have been at work 

in their manufacture; which probably accounts 

for their high quality and low price. Hit i mt 


niu Hu 
The name of SHELL may not be on them, but | | | , | / ALLAH 


sciasinacianiallla _ 


Petroleum in its crude form, dredged from 

the desert, marsh and jungle, is an unfriendly 3 
looking substance, dark, often sticky, 
sometimes smelly. But the products of its 
refinement oil the wheels of life: 

cleanly, smoothly and increasingly. 


research points the way | 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LTD, ST. HELEN’S COURT, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Imperial 


Good 


Aan ‘ s i 


Companion 
portable 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANYLTD - LEICESTER & HULL 
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i This was OVC a business problem! 


Holding on for connections, repeating conversations — tied to a telephone. 
All these meant loss of time, money and efficiency EVERY time you used 


a TELEPHONE. 


No repetition of 
conversations 
when two or 
more people are 
together. 


Leaves you free) aie 


to refer to files 
whilst the 
receiver is still 
on the 
FONADEK. 


A Fonadek by the phone guarantees 
increased efficiency, eliminating up to 
two hours wasted time each day. 

The Receiver (G.P.O. or internal 
Telephone) is placed on the Fonadek, 
it is then possible to speak and 

hear freely whilst carrying on 

normal work. 

Every one in your business from 
Executive to Telephone Operator 
needs a Fonadek. 


SEG TEsO8 wate 


' Doubles her 
efficiency ... 

' leaves both 
hands free for 
switchboard 
operation. 


... now solve yours with a PONADER system 


Just write Fonadek on your letterhead for our brochure. 


FONADEK (BRANSON) LTD. (Dept. E.C.), VIVIAN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 17. 


Branches and Agents throughout the British Isles. 


BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and high 
temperatures demands specialised experience of the highest 
standard in the design and manufacture of feed pumps. G. & J. 
Weir, Ltd., are pioneers and specialists in this branch of engineering, 
and are responsible for pioneering many of the developments in 
power plant practice on land and at sea. 


The Weir Organisation 

G. & J. WEIR, LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. 
ZWICKY, LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 


TO TRAVEL BY 
FRENCH RAILWAYS 


When in France, travel by the & 
service that serves all France. French 
Railways have the most up-to-date rail 
system in Europe with fast services to all 
parts of the country and excellent con- 
nections with adjoining states. A whole 
variety of reduced-fate tickets are offered, 
so that extended travelling shows an 
appreciable drop in cost per kilometre. 
Aboard the train comfort and courtesy 
surround you: excellent meals may be had 
en route and wagon lits or couchettes (1st 
and 2nd class) ensure a good sleep for 
overnight passengers. 


Better travel by 
PACE 


SNe 


*Phone : HARborne 2267/8 


TOURIST TICKETS 


offer a 20% or 30% reduction 
on ordinary fares, subject to 
a minimum return or circular 
journey of 1,500 or 2,000 Km 
and certain conditions of stay 
in France. 


CHEAPER SLEEPERS 
Wagon-lit berths for journeys 
of over 375 miles now cost 
up to one third less, and 
remember that the charge for 
a couchette berth 1st or 2nd 
class is only 23s. 


FRENGH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservatians from any good Travel Agent or 
French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Cvs—102 
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FROM OxXFORD 


to the highways of the world 


Oxford is both old and young. Rich-grained in tradition, modern in industry : 
age-mellowed and beautiful yet proud of the important part it plays 

in maintaining British supremacy in engineering. From Oxford to the highways of the 
world . . . famous British cars with bodywork by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 





























Town and Country Through the heart of England — age-old towns, Route to Monte Carlo From the snows ae the Alps to the S-bends of 
moorland, open country — cars stream along the Queen’s Highway. The the Cote d’Azur... proving-ground for British dependability and the 
majority has Pressed Steel bodywork. strength of Pressed Steel bodywork. 
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Arizona Fly-way Sagebrush and cactus and arrow-straight roads under East of Suez On tullode. track or trackless Sa in desert heat or 
the blazing sun, Pressed Steel bodywork is built to withstand the rigours of monsoon rains, Pressed Steel bodywork ‘adds strength to the supremacy of 
such fierce and relentless motoring. British car production. 


Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be associated not only with many of the 
greatest names in the British automobile industry, including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, 
Humber, Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, Rover, 

Singer and Wolseley, but with other manufacturers yet to achieve world renown. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 
CAR BODIES 


Lees Factories : COWLEY, OXFORD + THEALR, BERKSHIRE ~ LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 
Mtl Head Office : COWLEY + London Office : SCEPTRE HOUSE,.169 REGENT STREET, W.2 

Ze LL fll . MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATORS, STEEL RAILWAY WAGONS, 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALL TYPES 





At the bac 


of all our minds 


S THERE ANYTHING we can do to pre- 

pare for the worst—a hydrogen 

bomb attack? Yes, there is. 
However complete and extensive the 
destruction in the centre of the 
target area, there would still be a 
great ring around it only partly 
destroyed, with fires raging. People 
would still be alive there—many of 
them trapped in the fires and debris, 
many of them injured—all of them with 
lives to be saved—all looking for help 
to the civil defence services. 

It is the people outside the target 
area who would have to come to their 
aid. They would be the ones who would 
rescue the trapped and injured, stop 
the fires from spreading, feed and 
shelter the homeless. If they knew how. 

Even in the critical days of evacua- 
tion and preparation before a war 
broke out, there would be immense 


tasks for the civil defence services. 

Half a million people realise all 
this. They are training in civil defence, 
and because of them, if war ever 
does come, thousands who might have 
died will live. 

But still more help is wanted. There 
is a greater need than ever for trained 
Civil Defence Corps and Auxiliary 
Fire Service volunteers. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE 


We are all thankful that for the 
present the threat of war has receded. 
But even though there is no crisis now, 
we must not relax. An organisation 
whipped together in a crisis would not 
be much good. If the civil defence 
services are to be a permanent part of 


our defences—-as they must be—the ’ 


time to train is now. 
Civil Defence is a vigorous going 
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concern. The A.F.S. is being equipped 
with new fire-fighting apparatus of the 
very latest design. The Civil Defence 
Staff College and Tactical School has 
trained over 3,000 leaders for the Corps. 
Training and social centres are being 
opened all over the country. Soon we 
shall begin training service men to take 
their places in mobile rescue and fire- 
fighting columns. 


THOUSANDS MORE ARE NEEDED 
But local civil defence organisations 
are the first line of civil defence, and 
thousands more volunteers are needed 
for spare-time training everywhere— 
right away. 

Why not look into it? Ask about it at 
your Town Hall. Remember, the more 
men and women who train now—the 
fewer people will die if war should 
come. 


YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENCE NEEDS YOU NOW MORE THAN EVER 


ISSUED BY B.M. GOVERNMEES 
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BIF.35 
2 of 


The BIF of ’55 is going to be a very lively affair— 
the first run by business for business. _ 

Publicity will be bold and challenging, and will 
bring in many more buyers from the home 


market as well as from the rest of the world. 
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Lower Cost to Exhibitors 

The basic cost of exhibiting in this new BIF will be 
lower than in any other comparable Fair in 
Europe... shell stand charges are down and so are 
those of electrical installations. 


Streamlining .... . 

The London Section of the new BIF will be under 
one roof—Olympia. It will be streamlined in more 
senses than one and every corner will be busier, 
more alive. But one consequence is that space 
will be limited. “Some of it has already been 
booked... 


Include this revitalized BIF in your marketing 
programme for 1955. 


BOOK SPACE NOW 


Fill in the coupon below and send it to:— 
British Industries Fair Ltd., 
Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Or, for the Engineering and Hardware Section to: 
British Industries Fair, 
95 New Street, Birmingham 2. 


Please send further information together with 
BIF Regulations and Application Form to: 


NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 
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One of the world’s 


largest typewriter 


manufacturers 


j % | 


‘HANH mM 


O} OLYMPIA BUSINESS MACHINES CO. LTD. 
71, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Tel.: TEMple Bar 9656. Grams.: Olympiatyp, Westcent, London, 


w, 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
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The British Gratitude, 
owned by the _ British 
Tanker Company, was the 
first tanker to enter Little 
Aden and is shown here 
lying at No. 3 Berth. 


il 


Wimpey at Aden 





| 
| 
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The site selected by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for the erection of its new refinery 

was the barren peninsula of Little Aden, . 

The construction of the oil harbour, one of the largest in the world, was entrusted to 

this company, and the contract time, the all-important factor, was 25 months. 

Yet it was scarcely 20 months before the first tanker berthed, a magnificent 
achievement which not only reflected the greatest credit on the British civil engineering 
industry, but more than repaid the implicit confidence which was placed in our company. 
Vital factors in the expeditious completion of this great project were the whole-hearted 
co-operation which existed between the Oil Company, the consultants and ourselves; 
the harmonious relationship of a vast labour force comprising men of many different 
nationalities ; and the meticulous planning and careful thought given to the organisation 
of the contract with its multitude of technical problems, both on the site and in London. 
These principles constitute a formula which is applied to every Wimpey enterprise, 


large or small, anywhere in the world. 


aca ase 
wi Wiles George Wimpey & Co. Limited, London 





Overseas at: 
Aden, Australia, Borneo, Burma, Canada, Gold Coast, Iraq, Kuwait, Pakistan, South Africa, Singapore, Turkey 


Consulting Engineers :—Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton 





Do you read 


se 


a second | ; > 
ERIE OR RITA Bry 


newspaper 


isa 
MUST? 


One newspaper seldom gives all the news 
and useful information you need in today’s 
complex life. Perhaps you'll find, like so 
many other leading British business men, 
that the 

YORK 


Herald <i Tribune 


EUROPEAN EDITION 


is a vital necessity, giving you that “extra” 
understanding of the news. On sale every 
morning throughout Britain, it is a popu- 
lar “second” newspaper because it offers: 


THE AMERICAN VIEWPOINT ON THE NEWS, 
presented clearly and objectively. 

MORE INTERNATIONAL NEWS than any other 
paper of its kind published in Europe. 
PROVOCATIVE EDITORIAL COLUMNS by Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, David 
Lawrence, Roscoe Drummond. 


IMPORTANT EDITORIALS from 30 leading U.S. 


newspapers. 


LATEST WALL STREET STOCK MARKET RE- 
PORTS, with over 700 daily cabled listings, plus 
a full list of the Big Board each Monday. 


THE MONTHLY ECONOMIC REVIEW—“the ba- 


rometer of European economy.” 


The best way to get the most from the Herald 
Tribune is to read it regularly. By filling in the 
coupon, you can receive the European Edition 
every day at your home or office. 


Messrs. SEYMOUR PRESS LTD., 
282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Please register me as a subscriber to the EUROPEAN 
EDITION of the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE for a 
months, 


Rates: 12 mo. £7.16.0; 6 mo. £4.4.6; 3 mo. £2.5.6 


I enclose remittance for £ 


) Delete as 
Please invoice me. 


} mecessary 


Address 
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At 
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~ ROUND VOYAGE TO | 


eh. INI4 | 


For winter travellers seeking warm 
sunshine in surroundings ideal for 
rest and relaxation. 


A forty-two days’ ship-board holiday to 


KARACHI & BOMBAY 


by m.s. Batory (14,300 tons) 
Sailing from Southampton 
8th January, 1955 


calling outward and homeward at 
Gibraltar, Port Said and Aden. 


Apply local Travel Agent or 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 


9-13, Fenchurch Bldgs., London, E.C.3. Telephone: ROYal 3111 
General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 
C2 ane Ra ae a PTE TET 
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@ @ not unctuous @ 


Willing’s Press Service Ltd., 
Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising, give the following 


services to advertisers. . 
, Z 


marketing * research ° 

writing and designing press 
advertising * designing, planning 
and inspection of outdoor 
advertising * display packaging ° 
printing * export 

advertising * radio (and 

TV when it comes) * films * 
public relations 


though you don’t see much of him here, 


















said the Skisprite. “ He gets around quite a lot in winter, 

He shines at winter sports, 
of course—and he’s pretty hot on certain beaches in the 

Balearic Islands or the Mediterranean ... why not see more 


of him this winter ?” 


WINTER SPORTS 


WINTER SUNSHINE 





FRANCE ; FRENCH RIVIERA 
Among the famous names for @ days’ holiday se. sao £24.18,6 Maetinkler a. 63946 
whom we work are NORWAY PALMA Balearic Islands 
Adastra Clothing + Airscrew 12 days’ holiday... .. €21.18.6 ps days’ feliday... £6.19.8 
SKI-ING FOR BEGINNERS MALTA by air 

Fans + Bon Marche + Carr’s 15 days (fully inclusive) 50 Gns, 15 days’ holiday... ... £64.19.6 
Biscuits - Eburite Corrugated Winter Sports programme on’ Send for Winter Sunshine 
Containers + Ekco Radio, request remim— ae 


Television, Electronics and 
Plastics - Euthymol Toothpaste » 
Gordon Hotels * Mr. Hutton + 
I.C.S. + Societe JOB - 
Mackinlay’s + Meltis - National 
Cash Register Co. Ltd + Parke- 
Davis - Port of London 
Authority * Robertson’s 
Stewart & Ardern + 
Suchard - Thermovent Heating ° 
Thresher & Glenny + Tullis 
Russell Paper + Van Heusen 
Weyroc Man Made Timber. 


Preserves - 


We try to do our work without 
pretension ° without being either 
dogmatic or unctuous. It is a 
pleasant and sensible way of working. 


Some of our clients have been 
with us for over twenty years. 


W.P.S., Witting HOUSE 


356-364 Grays Inn Road, London, W.CA 
(Managing Director: H. F. Overy, F.I.P.4) 







































THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


Dept. UH/1/RO, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. or branches ; 
or offices of Dean & Dawson Ltd. 


{fow many ways can you use 


Manufacturers want extra-safe packaging material ... 
engineers want wheels and bobs for polishing and anti- 
vibration bases for heavy machinery ... men and women 
want long-lasting attractive soft furnishings in their offices 
and homes... fashion designers want a colourful material 
that keeps its shape . . . and Bury Felt fits all these needs 
perfectly. Versatile Bury Felt is. prising, with a thousand 
and one different uses in many trades and industries, and 
manufactured in different types and textures to suit what- 
ever job it has to do. We will tell you more about it if you 
write or telephone to:— 


BURY FELT MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
P.O. BOX NO. 14> HUDCAR MILLS - BURY 


Phone BURY 2262 (6 lines) 
er-to the London Offices 3 SNOW HILL EC! Phone CEN 4448 
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For ENGINEERING INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


OR THER 
SSURANC 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON  & ABERDEEN 
1 Moorgate \| }} .1 Union Terrace 


Founded 1836 Group Assets over £58,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS * ENGINEERING ° TRADE RISKS 
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Scarborough’s Alarm 


Signal 


HE official leaders of the Labour party carried the day, after 

all, at Scarborough—but only just. The last-minute conversion 

of the handful of men who controlled the votes of the 129,000 

members of the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers brought a net 

swing of 258,000 votes to the Executive’s side ; the majority in favour 

of the Executive’s resolution accepting the principle of a German 

contribution to western defence was 248,000. The victory was as 
thin as a wood shaving. 

There has been a tendency, both at Scarborough and in the press, 
to pretend that the narrowness of this majority does not matter, to 
emphasise instead the extraordinary success of the leaders’ lobbying 
in the last ten days, which has snatched this victory out of what once 
seemed certain defeat. This new-found confidence of the leaders is 
partly sheer relief, partly a reflection of the belief that they may 
have got Mr Bevan personally on the run, and partly due to the 
knowledge that some of the queer collection of pacifists, neutralists 
and frank self-seekers who stood beside Mr Bevan in the German 
debate have now used up their quota of revolts for this year. 

The leaders may be right; the internal politics of the Labour 
movement are a murky maze which only the boldest of outsiders will 
profess to chart. One may perhaps record a doubt whether Mr Bevan 
will really be less dangerous now that he is without party office and 
responsibility, or whether Mr Attlee, having so consistently retreated 
before his left wing, will be induced by such a narrow victory to stand 
firm at last. These are the party’s concern; what matters to the 


. country at large—indeed, to the whole alliance of the free nations— 


is that three million votes were cast on the Bevanite side. The voting 
at Scarborough, following upon that at the Trades Union Congress 
at Brighton, purports.to show that half the Labour party, which means 
nearly a quarter of the politically active people of this country, are in 
the neutralist camp. Indeed, a recent Gallup poll on this same issue 
of “German rearmament” suggested that the fraction should be 
more like a third. It is not much reassurance to point out that the 
other two-thirds are in control ; for the present government, with its 
slender majority, must be sensitive to the attitude of the Opposition, 
and the official Opposition must be sensitive to the views of so large 
a minority within its ranks. Much of the softness of British policy 
this past summer has been due to this chain of causes. 

Democracy is based on honest differences of opinion, and there is 
no reason why foreign policy should be an exception. But is this an 
honest difference of sober opinion ? Is this an instance in which, 
without sharing the conclusion, one can respect the reasoning on 
which it is based and the integrity with which it is put forward ? The 
peculiar mixture of emotions and prejudices which passes for Bevanite 
foreign policy is neither honest nor sober. It is not honest 
because it is manifestly fired by disappointed ambition and personal 
self-seeking, and becausé there has been an unscrupulous whipping 
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up of blind emotions. It is not sober because it rests 
on the deliberate ignoring of obvious truths. For 
example, the issue that was fought out at Scarborough 
was that of “ German rearmament.” But everybody 
who has thought about the question for ten minutes 
knows that the rearming or disarming of the Germans 
is only an incidental to the main issue, which is this: 
“In the event of another war would you rather have 
the Germans on our side or on the other side?” Would 
three million votes go the wrong way if the question 
were properly posed ? Or again, would there be so 
much thoughtless anti-Americanism in the country if 
the real nub of that issue were frankly posed: “In the 
event of another war, would you rather have the 
Americans in from the start, or only after another 
1940?” Yet a third example of wilful blindness can 
be taken, not from the Bevanites, but from Mr Attlee’s 
current campaign against Chiang Kai-shek. Does he 
not see that, as a matter of practical politics, what 
happens to Formosa will happen, one stage later, to 
Hongkong ? (Both were omitted from the guarantees 
of the South East Asia treaty recently signed at Manila, 
but few people in this country seem to have digested 
the ominous significance of the fact.) 

Where, in all this, is the famous common sense of the 
British people ? Have we come to such a pass that one 
Englishman in every three is really taken in by palpable 
nonsense ? If so, the blame cannot be laid wholly, or 


‘consistently, eloquently and skilfully presented. 
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even mainly, at Mr Attlee’s,door. The main reason is 
that the other side has been allowed to go very largely 
by default. Ever since Ernest Bevin’s strength began 
to wane, no one in authority has taken the trouble to 
give the British public a consistent and intelligent lead, 
or to explain and expound the principles on which the 
policy of both governments has been based. On the 
Labour side, Mr Attlee (to his credit) has made a few 
attempts—but a very few and late in the day. On the 
Conservative side, Sir Winston Churchill does not make 
speeches any more, except in the House of Commons— 
and some of those have been calculated more to confuse 
than to enlighten the public. Mr Eden rarely deals with 
basic principles ; like the Foreign Office, he does not 
really think the public would understand. And among 
the rank and file of the Conservatives there is a natural 
reluctance to deal in unpalatable truths. 

It is not therefore surprising that so large a proportion 
of the public should adhere to the one doctrine that is 
It is 
not surprising—but it is very disconcerting. Perhaps 
it would have been better, in the end, if the woodworkers 
had not rescued Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison. For then 
the vote at Scarborough would have been more clearly 
seen as an alarm signal. It might have led more promptly 
to the counter-action that is needed: a deliberate, 
broadly based and thoroughgoing campaign to re-convert 
the British public to common sense. 


Disarming Tactics 


A REMARKABLE object lesson was provided last 
week for the enlightenment of all who believe that 
any international problem can be solved if statesmen 
will only get together round a table. The Soviet tech- 
nique of “ negotiation”—the quotation marks seem 
essential—has seldom been more clearly demonstrated 
in all its beautiful simplicity. On September 6th, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had announced that the United States 
proposed to go ahead with the nine-month-old project 
of an international.atomic energy pool for peaceful 
purposes. The Russians had been given the fullest 
explanations of this project, both in writing and in per- 
sonal contacts between Mr Dulles and Mr Molotov in 
Berlin and Geneva ; they had effectively rejected it in 
April, and denounced it at great length in Pravda in 
May ; and the Americans were no longer willing to 
hold up a scheme that promised great benefits to many 
countries. 

It became known that Mr Dulles would refer to 
the pool project when he addressed the United 
Nations Assembly on September 23rd; and it was 
plain that delegates from under-developed countries in 
Asia and elsewhere would welcome the American 
decision not to wait indefinitely for a green light from 
Red Square. Just twenty-four hours before Mr Dulles 


was to speak, the Soviet government broke its long 
silence by delivering a Note calling for renewed talks 
on the pool. : : 

Even by Russian standards, this was cutting it 
unusually fine. The Soviet Ambassador in Washington 
affected ignorance of his government’s action even after 
Mr Dulles had revealed it ; and his ignorance may have 
been genuine. But the episode showed basic Com- 
munist diplomacy in its purest form: the months of 
stonewalling, without any hint of a shift in position ; 
the long doldrums, broken only by abusive outbursts 
in the Communist-controlled press not only of Moscow 
but of the whole world ; then, just when the adver- 
Sary’s patience runs out and he shows that he will no 
longer accept paralysis meekly, the sudden return to 
the arena.and the disarming appeal: “Why won’t you 
negotiate with us?” The United Nations became all 
too familiar with this technique during the truce talks 
in Korea. It has driven western negotiators to the 
limits of sanity in conference after conference ; and it 
will continue to plague them just as long as the 
Communist leaders are themselves unvexed by the 
kind of public impatience and opposition criticism that 
any democratic government must face if its diplomacy 
seems slow and stubborn. 
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The technique has been used not merely on the 
atomic pool proposals but throughout almost a decade 
of debate on disarmament in the United Nations. At 
least five years ago it had already become perfectly 
clear that any terms for general disarmament that pro- 
vided a bare minimum of security for law-abiding 
nations were unacceptable to the Soviet Union. Since 
then, in discussions in the UN Assembly and in smaller 
organs, this basic situation has remained exactly as it 
was. The Russians have shown not the least sign of 
readiness to concede, or even to understand, any of the 
conditions without which the other powers fear that a 
general disarmament programme would be a mockery. 
Yet they have ceaselessly proclaimed their readiness to 
go on “negotiating ”»—which, in the circumstances, 
means to go on batting the same balls to and fro across 
the same well-defined court. 


* 


It is thus not difficult to understand why only one 
of Mr Attlee’s many tart comments on his recent deal- 
ings with the Soviet and Chinese rulers was singled 
out for special treatment. His remarks about Russian 
slums and Chinese hate-propaganda for children were 
passed over in silence ; but when he boldly urged Mao 
Tse-tung to get the Soviet Union, “the most heavily 
armed country,” to set an example by being the first to 
begin disarmament, he touched Moscow on the raw. A 
leading article in Pravda on September 9th was 
devoted to flagellating this “often used American 
propaganda trick.” The article did not discuss Mr 
Attlee’s suggestion on its merits or give any hint 
whether his estimate of Soviet armed strength was 
correct or not, but it was none the less revealing. A 
swift retort was evidently thought essential if some 
weaker brethren in the international “ peace” move- 
ment controlled from Moscow were not to waver in 
their faith. 

All the logic would seem to point to a fresh Soviet 
gambit on disarmament at the present UN Assembly. 
The collapse of the EDC, and the anxious divisions in 
the West on the question. of Germany’s role in 
European defence, clearly make this a fruitful moment 
at which to launch a new propaganda drive, directed 
particularly at France. The main theme—‘“ why start 
to arm the Germans when general disarmament may be 
just around the corner?”—has already been outlined in 
the Communist press. In Paris, hints have been 
dropped that the Russians may yet see something in 
the Anglo-French proposals tabled at the London dis- 
armament talks in June. Pravda itself took the trouble 
to point out that the Anglo-French proposals had not 
yet been discussed ; it omitted to recall that it was Mr 
Malik, the Soviet representative at the London talks, 
who had refused to discuss them. 

If Mr Vyshinsky were now to announce to the 
Assembly in New York that the Soviet government was 
willing to accept the Anglo-French proposals, he would 
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indeed be striking a shrewd blow at western unity. 
The Americans, while warmly supporting these pro- 
posals in general outline, would doubtless look at them 
with a new suspicion if the Russians suddenly endorsed 
them. However, it can be confidently assumed that 
neither now nor at any time in the imaginable future 
will Moscow perform such a complete somersault. 
Post-Stalinist diplomacy has shown an impressive 
agility ; but the new men in the Kremlin have clung 
as tenaciously as their former master to certain basic 
principles, and to accept the Anglo-French proposals 
would be to jeopardise these. 

The Anglo-French proposals, tabled on June 11th, 
were admittedly the furthest step yet taken from the 
western side to narrow the gulf between the Soviet and 
the majority terms for disarmament. They suggested 
that the five powers represented at the London talks 
(Britain, Canada, France, the Soviet Union and the 
United States) should regard themselves as forbidden 
the use of nuclear weapons except in defence against 
aggression. A disarmament treaty should then extend 
this pledge to all who signed it. An international 
control organ should then be set up, and as soon as it 
was able to enforce them, two “ freezing ” steps would 
be taken—limitation of military manpower and of 
defence expenditure to their current levels. Next, as 
soon as the control organ was ready for a further step, 
one half of the reductions of conventional arms to be 
agreed would be carried: out, and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons would cease. Next would follow total 
elimination of nuclear and other specified weapons, 
and the second half of the reductions of conventional 
arms. 


* 


This is clearly a very fair compromise between the 
primary Soviet demand for a ban on atom bombs that 
would leave other arms intact, and the western belief 
that only the existence of the bombs has protected 
Europe from the towering strength of the Red Army 
in recent years. But it will be seen that the Anglo- 
French proposals hold firmly to two points that have 
been essential in western policy on disarmament ever 
since the long wrangle in Uno started. . First, that in 
any genuine disarmament programme conventional 
arms, in which the Communist bloc still has a 
dangerous predominance, must be reduced in balance 
with atomic weapons. Second, that there must be no 
so-called prohibition without the far-reaching kind of 
controls that alone can make prohibition effective. 

The Soviet concept has been throughout, and 
remains, a wholly contradictory one. As recently as 
the London talks in June,-Mr Malik was insisting that 
the control organ must in no way interfere in the 
internal affairs of states, that its actions must be subject 
to great-power veto, and that the announcement of pro- 
hibitions must not be postponed until the control organ 
is in.a position to enforce them. In the view of the 
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other powers, this must make nonsense of any disarma- 
ment scheme ; dangerous nonsense, because it would 
obviously give an unscrupulous state a clear advantage 
over others that faithfully carried out their pledges ; 
and especially dangerous for the democracies, which 
cannot match totalitarian secrecy. 

These differences have been exhaustively explored, 
and the western governments have gone very near the 
limit in trying to adjust their formule to the Soviet 
demands, but in vain. As M. Moch, the French repre- 
sentative, said bitterly at the end of the London talks, 
the Soviet view was that “so long as there were even 
the slightest. difference between the Anglo-French 
compromise proposals and the initial Soviet proposals, 
the Anglo-French proposals would still be the Baruch 
plan ”’—and therefore anathema to Moscow. Indeed, 
to come round to the Anglo-French position would, for 
the Russians, represent the acceptance of a yawning 
hole in the general policy of “ top-secrecy ” that still 
surrounds their state. 

What is possible, however, is a skilful Soviet move 


Make Do 


ANDLORDISM is a business, though the fact is 
often obscured by a modern tendency to think of 
it as either a shady racket or a philanthropic mission. 
It is a business whose assets have lately been depressed, 
by the iron grip of rent restriction, into a condition that 
is satisfactory neither to landlord nor tenant. Now 
that the first impact of the new Housing Repairs and 
Rents Act is being made, it is appropriate to ask 
whether this measure is enough to see that landlordism 
is a healthy business; that it gives good service and that 
it earns a fair return. 

There are three distinct lines of approach in the Act. 
One, which has attracted most attention because 
initially it will affect most people, is the conditional 
permission to raise rents slightly for houses in good 
repair. The second is an easing of the terms of subsidy 
for positive improvements and conversions, and 
possibly a bettering of the returns on such subsidised 
changes. The third is an “all clear” for owners to 
split up their houses into flats at their own expense and 
by so doing to take them out of the shadow of the 
Rent Acts altogether. 

The first of these proposals is proclaimed as an 
attempt to conserve and even to improve the thousands 
of existing houses—streets, whole districts—that are 
going down the treacherous slope that leads to slum- 
dom. Nobody denies that alarming numbers of 
older houses are deteriorating both structurally and (by 
a quite separate process) socially. Nobody disputes 
that Britain is not rich enough to waste valuable capital 
in this fashion. And nobody—surely not even the 
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in the UN Assembly designed to suggest that it is 
worth making a fresh start on disarmament talks. 
Soviet spokesmen may even claim that the Anglo- 
French proposals could serve as a point of departure—- 
although Mr Malik declared categorically in June that 
these proposals “ do not provide at all for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, but are designed to justify their use.” 

It would be well for the non-Communist world to be 
ready for such a move ; for the whole question of dis- 
armament has now got to such a pitch of detailed com- 
plexity that it might be quite simple for the Russians 
to give the impression of a new readiness to com- 
promise, without in fact having any intention of doing 
so. If, merely by getting the wheel of disarmament 
talks into motion again, they can further impede progress 
with European defence, it will be well worth their 
while. Those who have to deal with them ought to be 
quite clear, in advance, that to be drawn into fresh 
discussions without precise evidence of a real change 
in the Soviet attitude would be to enter upon a kind 
of atomic Panmunjom. 


and Mend 


responsible minister—expects that this timid half- 
measure will stop the rot. 

The actual rent increases aliowed for sound property 
will usually be negligible in amount (except in some 
flats where there is an element of “ service”). Perhaps 
from the purely electioneering point of view, no gov- 
ernment could have been expected to make the 
increases much bigger. But a minority—probably a 
substantial minority—of rented houses, where rents 
are already more than twice the gross annual value for 
rating purposes, will not qualify for rent increases at 
all. In other cases, the “ good ” landlord will claim the 
increase automatically, for almost any house kept in 
sound repair will have had spent on it more than twice 
the statutory repairs deduction, which is the qualifying 
minimum expenditure for a claim. The “ bad” land- 
lord is more likely than not to find that the neglected 
house needs a bigger outlay to bring it up to scratch 
than the permitted increase will cover, and will there- 
fore do nothing about it. The landlords who will 
actually fetch in the jobbing builder as a result of this 
measure are the marginal few, and will be even fewer 
as the years go by. In other words, the permitted 
increases are too small to do what they are meant to do. 
House disrepair does not stay trivial for long ; it is 
more like a galloping consumption than a chronic 
cough. And anyone who expects tenants to use the 
device of a certificate of disrepair as a means of keep- 
ing the negligent landlord up to the mark in the future 
would be well advised to study how ineffective has been 
the law that in the past allowed them to. use this same 
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certificate to reduce the rent they paid on leaky or 
insanitary premises. 

But if the rent increase is too small to have much 
practical effect on the dwellings themselves, what 
about the grants for improvement ? These are not 
new. It has been possible since 1949 for landlords to 
claim a subsidy of up to half the cost of introducing 
such things as indoor sanitation, for installing baths and 
hot water systems, for remedying dry rot or for enlarg- 
ing windows. The grants have been paid at the discre- 


tion of local authorities, and in the first few years after . 


they became available the response of applicants was 
very poor. The Minister’s recent publicity campaign 
has sent the number up sharply, but they still total a 
mere eleven thousand, including houses owned by local 
authorities which themselves claimed the grant, and an 
unknown proportion of owner-occupiers. Undoubtedly 
the stumbling block has been (apart from obstructive- 
ness on the part of some councils) the limit on the yield 
of the landlords’ share of the capital invested in these 
improvements. This limit was legally fixed at, to begin 
with six per cent, and since last November eight per 
cent, in rent. 

Eight per cent seemed at first sight a fair return. But 
the return here was on a fresh investment in old pro- 
perty with a probable physical life of thirty to forty 
years. Amortisation of the expenditure, therefore, took 
two or three per cent ; insurance and maintenance of 
the improvements were a further expense. The result- 
ing return to the landlord was a rather uncertain five 
or six per cent, while for income tax purposes amortisa- 
tion was disregarded and tax was borne on almost the 
whole of the rent increase. The net yield, therefore, 
was often no more than two per cent, which was no 
inducement to any owner to sell gilt edged for the 
purpose of improving his property. 


* 


There is a further and more fundamental difficulty 
here. The nation wishes to preserve, as the Ministry 
of Housing’s explanatory pamphlet says, most of the 
five million houses over sixty-five years old, which 
“are stoutly built and structurally will last for many 
years yet.” What is going to be the effect, in ten, fifteen 
or twenty years’ time, on the rentability of such houses, 
of a programme of new building now running at the 
rate of over three million houses a decade ? This is 
anybody’s guess. With population nearing stability, it 
seéms most unlikely that both old and new houses can 
be filled up by any conceivable expansion in the 
number of family units. The prospect is clearly far too 
uncertain for landlords to base their calculations of 
return on the thirty or forty years’ potential physical 
life of their houses. In other words, if they are to invest 
in improvements, they must see a return which not only 
covers amortisation at realistic (preferably graduated) 
rates but also takes account of a substantial risk of void 
properties. 

The architects of the Act have seen this difficulty. 
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They have faced it boldly—and turned away. Their 
boldness in declaring the long awaited general rent 
increase must have exhausted their power of decision, 
for the fixing of the rents of “improved” houses is 
left in the hands of local councils ; these are to fix a 
rent that “ fairly represents the value of the dwelling in 
today’s conditions, and does justice to both the owner 
and the tenant ” [sic]. The result of this is likely to be 
that local authorities in prosperous areas—where 
neither the working class vote nor the working class 
housing problem is very great—will take an optimistic 
view of a “fair” rent ; while in those grim industrial 
districts where miles of terrace houses cry out for 
modern amenities, the pressure on Labour councils 
will be strongest to propose “fair” rents that are so 
low that no landlord in his senses will consider making 
improvements to attract them. It will not be the first 
time that local politics have made the grant of local 
discretion a doubtful privilege. 


* 


So far, the total effect of this complex new measure, 
in terms of bricks and mortar, of baths and boilers, of 
tenants paying what they would choose to afford for 
amenities they would choose to have, seems likely to be 
negligible. Pious exhortations will not displace pounds, 
shillings and pence as the language that dominates—as 
it should dominate—private landlordism. But one 
good thing in the Act has received very little attention. 
That is the provision for removing from the operation 
of the Rent Acts all separate self-contained dwellings 
produced in future by unsubsidised conversion. The 
scope of the provision is far from clear, and no doubt 
it will only be clarified as it is tested in the courts. But 
the meaning of the words “separate” and “ self- 
contained ” as interpreted in the past is such that the 
very minimum of expenditure may prove sufficient, 
legally, to convert the ordinary family house into two 
or more flats—free of rent control. 

What is the scope for this sort of conversion ? It is 
certainly very great indeed, in view of the fall in the 
size of the family and the legacy of “family ” houses. 
The inducements of a free market and a strong demand 
for small rented dwellings are likely to act together, in 
a great many cases where old property falls vacant, to 
Cause it to be split into flats. The result will be to put 
a great many houses to their best use, to remunerate 
adequately those who have provided the capital for this 
purpose, and to help destroy the stranglehold which 
furnished lettings exert on so many young families all 
over the country. 

A mouse of good may, then, creep out of this moun- 
tain of law. If it does, it is to be hoped that the public 
will learn the lesson—that the way to make the best 
use of the existing stock of privately rented houses (and 
they are over half the houses in the country) is to allow 
the people who own them to profit from doing what- 
ever needs to be done. 
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Recruit for Seato? 


— neutralism is not just one soggy mass. And 
now that the first steps have been successfully taken 
to launch a defence organisation for South East Asia, 
every effort should be made to follow up the Manila 
conference by proving to each of the nations in turn that 
the new treaty can genuinely serve both the needs and 
the moods of their area as a whole. This is naturally 
not something that can be done overnight. The powers 
that have held aloof from Seato (the term is still used, 
though the correct initials are now SEACDT—South 
East Asian Collective Defence Treaty) will stick to their 
points of view until there is good reason to change them. 
But compared with the Indian position and attitude, for 


instance, that of the Burmese is at once more exposed , 


and more flexible. It is true that there is no immediate 
prospect of the Burmese joining Seato, even though, 
unlike Siam, they have a common frontier with China. 
But, if over a period of, say, 
two or three years, the 
treaty can be shown to 
make a real contribution to 
collective security, while at 
the same time disproving 
the accusations of con- 
cealed colonialism, then a 
wider membership is not 
impossible ; and Burma’s 
exposed position makes it 
the most obvious potential 
candidate among _ the 
present non-members. 

In an interview pub- 
lished over last weekend, 
U Nu, the prime minister 
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It would be an over-simplification, however, to 
assume that these three moods—isolationism, suspicion 
and fear—represent the be all and end all of the Bur- 
mese attitude. Rangoon’s policy is the outcome of a 
complex mixture of factors from national pride to pure 
calculation of commercial advantage, and it is by no 
means always coherent and consistent. In a remark- 
able speech at Maymyo on September 13th, U Nu 
put the case for Burma remaining neutral between the 
two power blocs by declaring that the country is too 
poor to have anything much to lose from a Communist 
occupation. And he told how he explained his point 
of view to an American friend, with the story of the 
rich man who could not sleep for fear that his wealth 
would be destroyed by enemies, while a poor worker 
living near was happy and played his flute and sang 
songs. So the rich man gave the poor worker 1,000 
kyats ; and from then on, 
the worker was also so con- 
sumed with worry that he 
could no longer sing songs 
or play his flute, until in the 
end he returned the money 
to the rich man and was 
happy again. 

But, in the same speech, 
the Burmese prime 
minister described the 
qualities which a_ nation 
must have if its people are 
to be free and if it is to 
avoid being the object of 
hostile aggression. Un- 
exceptionable in them- 





of Burma, was quoted as 
saying that his country would not join Seato because 
“we do not stop at non-involvement: we do our utmost 
to shun any activity which is likely to create misunder- 
standing in any quarter.” It was also added that, when 
Chou En-lai visited Rangoon last June, he persuaded 
the Burmese that China’s relations with the outside 
world are governed by fear of American encirclement ; 
he pointed to the United States’ military relationship 
with Siam and Pakistan, its string of bases from Japan to 
the Philippines, its “ interference ” in Korea and Indo- 
China, and its support of the Nationalist regime on For- 
mosa. Chou in fact waved a big stick in the face of his 
Burmese neighbours and made it perfectly clear to 
them that an exceedingly dim view would be taken in 
Peking if they had anything to do with the American- 
sponsored South-East Asian defence treaty. Quite apart, 
therefore, from the traditional inclination of the Burmese 
to cut themselves off from the outside world and their 
suspicion of both power blocs, chapter and verse were 
added to their profound fear of modern China. 


selves, they include’ an 
administration built on observance of basic human 
rights, a progressive economic and social system, 
uncorrupted leaders, and “no activities nor pro- 
grammes ... which will create misunderstanding 
with either bloc.” But in his claim that, because 
Burma was well on the way to possessing these desir- 
able qualities, it would not be affected by the divisions 
and ambitions of the outside world, U Nu laid himself 
singularly open to accusations of being naive. For if 
these things are worth having, they are also worth a 
struggle to retain ; and they are certainly not respected 
by Communists as a reason not to campaign for power. 
Nor have they ever yet, on their own, saved a country 
which stood in the path of an aggressor. 

There are in practice widely varying cross-currents 
in the mind of the well-informed Burmese. He is 
sensitive to foreign criticism, particularly British, but 
he is determined to go his own way. He is confident 
that broadly the same government will be in power 
for another decade, and yet half afraid of what his 
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own Communists may do. He is commercially imma- 
ture and unpredictable, yet he knows he needs foreign 
technical help if Burma is to carry out its capital 
development plans—to which he attaches great impor- 
tance. He is suspicious of all the great powers but 
willing to accept economic aid from any of them ; he 
notes that he has never had any concrete benefits from 
the Communist world. He dislikes and distrusts 
America, but is deeply frightened of China. He 
has a hereditary hostility towards the Siamese, but 
has lately approved steps to improve relations 
with them. 

He never really looks ahead, but feels in many ways 
that he can see better than the next man. He 
is reviving and increasing his liking for the British, 
but admires Mr Nehru more ; he vaguely believes in 
the “neutral” nations getting together and is forming 
a habit of following India’s lead. Other things being 
equal, his inclination is to string along with the West, 
but he is determined that, if this means either 
fighting or being once again fought over, he 
will keep out and trust to luck. He knows that Burma’s 
two biggest needs are peace and a market for its rice. 

Compared with the Indian, with his Hindu-based 
belief in neutralism for its own sake and his genuine 
estimate that China is not an aggressive power, the 
Burmese is both more practical and more cautious in 
his judgments. His country is therefore likely to play 
along with the Nehru type of collective neutrality as 


/ 
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long as it possibly can ; it will give Mr Nehru every 
chance to pull something out of the hat, and will indeed 
pray that he can. But, however reluctant the Burmese 
may be to recognise that a choice is being forced on 
them, it would be wrong to regard Rangoon as a place 
permanently deaf to the arguments in favour of South 
East Asian defence. 

The overriding test will be not whether Seato looks 
like making it possible to win a war, but whether it 
can prevent one. One of the main accusations levelled 
at the treaty in Delhi is that it will endanger rather 
than protect both Siam and Burma, that it will provoke 
the Chinese to infiltration and possibly aggression 
which the western powers will be powerless to prevent. 
Only time can help to prove that this is not so. With 
the Burmese, as elsewhere in Asia, anything like high- 
pressure American salesmanship is likely to do more 
harm than good. Time itself must be used to counter 
fears that Burma will be fought over. At the root of 
the Burmese attitude lies fear of China, and there are 
elements in the country which would prefer, if neces- 
sary, to be a peaceful puppet of the Chinese than to be, 
as a Burmese saying goes, “ the grass beneath the hoofs 
of two fighting buffaloes.” But the task of the 
diplomats of the Seato powers is to convince their 
neighbours that, whatever China’s aims, collective 
security is really more likely to lead to peace than a field 
wide open to piecemeal aggressions. And here Burma 
must be regarded as a particularly vital test case. 





Britain Accepts 


O one who understands the real issues at the London 
Conference will underrate either the historic quality 
or the importance of Mr Eden’s statement about British 
forces on the continent. We are, as he said, an island 
people and “ ours is above all an island story.” The new 
undertaking to maintain, virtually indefinitely, the existing 
strength of the British forces now on the continent recog- 
nises the fact that in modern war Britain’s strategic 
geography has changed. This country is no longer the 
island that it used to be ; neither Trafalgar nor the Battle 
of Britain could ever be fought again. 

The undertaking is that four divisions and the tactical 
‘Air Force—or whatever the Supreme Commander in 
Europe (SACEUR) regards as equivalent fighting capacity— 
will not be withdrawn “ against the wishes of the majority 





of the Brussels Treaty powers.” This goes further than 
any commitment made to the EDC: it binds four divisions 
instead of one armoured division ; it is more specific both 
about the air force and about the overriding control to be 
exercised by the European members of the Nato alliance ; 
and it is presumably made for a greater length of time, 
namely the remaining 44 years of the Brussels Treaty. It 
is true that the undertaking has certain qualifications. It 
is subject “to the understanding that an acute oversea 
emergency might oblige Her Majesty’s Government” to 
withdraw forces on its own initiative ; to a proviso that the 
Brussels Powers “ should take their decision in the know- 
ledge of SACEUR’s views”; and to a financial safeguard 
involving consultation with the North Atlantic Council, 
The undertaking is also contingent upon the present 
London Conference reaching a satisfactory conclusion. In 
addition, it may be argued that Britain’s Nato commit- 
ments in any case require, and will require, the presence 
of the existing forces on the continent, unless they are 
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voluntarily released by the Supreme Commander. But 
none of these points really invalidates the tightness of the 
new undertaking or detracts from the immense effect which 
if deserves to have on West European opinion. Britain 
has done what those who appealed for help have asked. 
Mr Eden has played his ace and can scarcely do more. 

Whether the move is entirely wise and whether it will 
take the trick are other questions. People may say that, if 
the British had gone as far as this before, EDC might have 
been saved and that that would have been better than wait- 
ing until this eleventh hour. They can argue that to recog- 
nise this country’s vital need for air defence in depth may 
be to brush away too lightly the need for the closest attain- 
able relations with the United States on atomic knowledge ; 
the argument is that the Americans would be more willing 
to share this knowledge with a Britain not made suspect by 
too close an association with European capitals where 
security is notoriously bad, and recent leakages in Paris 
add pungency to this view. But the die is now cast, and 
it is up to M. Mendés-France and Dr Adenauer to show 
that it has not been cast in vain, 


Europe in London 


VEN before Mr Eden’s pledge, the London conference 
E had in fact made quite a good beginning, though that 
is not to say that the differences between the nine powers 
melted away as soon as the ministers sat down at Lancaster 
House. The differences were too real and went too deep for 
anything of the kind to happen. But the conference at once 

_ got down to its prickly task without any beating about the 
bush. Personal as well as political nettles were firmly 
grasped, and the world (this side of Prague) was relieved 
to see first Mr Dulles and then Dr Adenauer in cordial 
téte a téte with M. Mendés-France. Commentators who 
had simplified the conference into a match between France 
and The Rest were never strictly correct. Not only the 
French premier, but almost every one of the other ministers, 
arrived at Lancaster House with a potential veto in his 
pocket—and a healthy awareness of the appalling conse- 
quences that would follow if he used it. But it was naturally 
the clarification of the French proposals that was most 
eagerly awaited, and M. Mendés-France lost no time in 
placing them under the lens. 

The things that became immediately visible were for the 
most part familiar enough. But, while the question of quan- 
titative and geographical limits on arms is now essentially 
a matter for hard but not impossible bargaining, and the 
difficulties about Germany simultaneously entering both the 
Brussels group and Nato seem to have been quickly cleared 
away, the French insistence that agreement on the Saar was 
a vital part of a “ package deal’? came as a considerable 
disappointment. A tentative solution had been nearly found 
during the summer on the basis of the “ Van Naters plan,” 
originating from a committee of the Council of Europe, 
which proposed that the Saar be “ Europeanised.” Even at 
that time, however, no final agreement was reached, and it 
is difficult to see how any further progress can now be made 
with the existing idea when, after the collapse of EDC, there 


is to be no Europe in any sense that could embrace a supra- . 


national regime for the Saar. If the French rejected a 
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European defence plan that satisfied them in all other 
respects simply because they insisted on trying to cover a 
permanent French control of the Saar with a tattered “ Euro- 
pean” cloak, they would be choosing to stand on the one 
issue that would gain them hardly a grain of sympathy. 


For This Relief... 


ABOUR’S narrow majority for its executive’s German 
L policy has saved Mr Attlee and his supporters from 
foundering, but they are deluding themselves if they think 
they will now sail on calm seas. The extravagant claims 
that some members of the right wing were making this 
week can only be explained by the snapping of tension and 
the relief that flooded through the palm lounges at Scar- 
borough on Tuesday, after the party had passed through one 
of the most harrowing week-ends in its history. When the 
delegates began to assemble on the Saturday before the con- 
ference, it was clear that the opponents of “ German rearma- 
ment ” were in a majority. Agents of right and left scurried 
busily along the hotel corridors all weekend, and it became 
clear that the key to the future rested with the single card 
carrying the 129,000 votes of the wavering Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers. At the TUC only three weeks 
earlier this union had voted against German rearmament. 
Last weekend, at the eleventh hour, its young secretary per- 
suaded the delegation to switch over. If he had failed, the 
official policy would just have been beaten. Those who 
have been so quick to proclaim the death of Bevanism 
would then no doubt have announced its final triumph 
with equal fervour. 

Whether this week’s rebuff to the Bevanites is the start 
of a permanent slide or merely a temporary check will, 
in fact, depend largely on factors that are outside the 
control of the Labour leadership. If Western Europe can 
agree on some form of controlled German rearmament 
(approval by the French Assembly will probably be 
Labour’s touchstone), the Attlee policy will stand. vindi- 
cated. If it does not, events either in Europe or Asia 
could play into Mr Bevan’s hands. The expectation that 
either there will be an election before the next conference, 
or else next year’s gathering will be just a pre-election rally, 
will handicap Mr Bevan’s hopes of an immediate come-back 
on his most profitable ground. In the meantime, however, 
he will be able to harry the leadership from a backbench 
in the Commons, act as a rallying point for all the dis- 
affected, and stand poised to capture a majority of the 
parliamentary Labour Party whenever it shows signs of 
getting muddle-headed. 


Mr Bevan’s Strategy 


T is, however, for control of the Labour movement as 
I a whole, and not for that of the Parliamentary Party, 
that Mr Bevan is now waging his entirely egocentric 
battle. The present balance of power within the Labour 
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movement was revealed with unusual clarity by three signi- 
ficant votes at Scarborough. A motion calling for the 
suppression of American bases in Britain was supported by 
1,822,000 votes out of a total of 6,400,000; this was 
obviously the basic left-wing rump on which the Com- 
munists drum so many lively tunes. Mr Bevan’s bid for the 
Treasurership attracted 2,032,000—in other words, only 
200,000 more than the frankly anti-American vote. But 
opposition to German rearmament gained 3,022,000, nearly 
a million more than Mr Bevan’s personal tally. 

These figures underline both the strength and weakness 
of Mr Bevan’s position. He can find plenty of woolly- 
minded allies for some of his policies ; it is both remarkable 
and frightening that so many votes can be cast for motions 
that plead for negotiations, but refuse the party leaders 
anything on which to negotiate. Those who pronounce 
Mr Bevan’s demise forget how easily any demagogue of 
the left can find dupes. But when Mr Bevan puts his 
personal fortune to the test, he runs into a wall made up 
of the block votes of four big unions—the two General 
Workers’ Unions, the Miners and the Engineers. The 
Railwaynien and the Shopworkers are his already. 

It is Mr Bevan’s appreciation of this position that has 
caused him to rip off the muzzle which Executive responsi- 
bility was supposed to clamp on him. His future tactics 
are clear; he will bid for the support of the unions’ 
rank and file over the heads of their leaders—concentrating 
particularly on the 680,000 engineers and the 630,000 
miners, whose votes would together give him victory over 
Mr Gaitskell at a future conference. The battle may be 
desperately close. The engineers could well be his next 
year. It was only because his nomination for the Treasurer- 
ship came late this year that their vote was cast by the 
moderate executive of the AEU and not at the annual 
meeting of the more left-wing national committee. For- 
tunately, however, Mr Bevan is only likely to capture the 
miners by atttition, and time is not necessarily on his side. 
Mr Gaitskell is now on the Executive, and he does not 
regard long periods of doodling, punctuated by isolated 
brusquery, as the pattern for political leadership. He is 
credited with the ambition of overhauling the Labour 
Party’s arthritic administration. He may yet win the leader- 
ship of the party through an emotion and an attribute that 
Mr Bevan could never evoke—gratitude and a reputation 
for organisational efficiency. 


Go-Slow for Sterling 


S had been expected, Mr Butler made plain to the 
Governors of the International Monetary Fund last 
weekend that he had come to Washington to bury the 
latest version of his convertibility plan, and only incidentally 
to praise it. His team of advisers have laid the principal 
responsibility for this interment on the Republican 
Administration’s trade policy. That policy has disappointed 
Mr Butler, and a few other wild optimists besides ; he has 
therefore been justified, even if not entirely just, in so 
prominently parading this grievance at its source. The rest 
of the blame—if blame is the right word to attach to the 
abandonment of this dubious “ plan”—should be laid on 
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the British Labour Party. It had become crystal clear that if 
the convertibility of sterling were to be announced next 
spring, as Mr Butler had at one time half-resolved, then some 
Labour spokesmen would have opposed and threatened to 
reverse it; the result would have been a wholesale and 
intolerable conversion of sterling into dollars on the eve of 
the next general election. 

The “ plan” now, very ‘sensibly, i is to press nee with 
trade liberalisation ; currency convertibility will no longer 
be the “ plan’s ” central theme, but merely its dénouement. 
With this welcome change of emphasis, there should be a 
change in the temper of outside criticism. The need now is 
to prod Mr Butler forward, not to urge him to hang back ; 
for he will have to jostle his way past an unpromising throng 
of Conservative protectionists if he is to make any progress at 
all. In particular, it is to be hoped that he will not falter in 
his original purpose of seeking a codification of international 
rules about import licensing within a reinvigorated Gatt, 
and of international rules about import discrimination 
through a more sensible and effective interpretation of 
the IMF’s own scarce currency clause. 

Only in one set of circumstances is convertibility likely 
to become a live issue during the next twelve months. 
This will be if external economic crisis returns, a danger 
which at present seems remote. The British Government is 
convinced—and probably rightly—that the only way in 
which such a crisis could be met would be by resort to a 
floating exchange rate. The Bank of England is convinced 
—and possibly wrongly—that if sterling were allowed to 
float without becoming convertible, it would abdicate from 
its present eminence as an international currency. The 
Government would be wise to bring this controversy, and 
the arguments in favour of the Bank’s view, out into the 
open. Having declared to the world that Britain cannot 
afford to embrace convertibility while economic conditions 
seem to be set fair, it is going to look very peculiar if it 
hurries to embrace it as soon as the barometer points to 
stormy. 


Herr Ollenhauer’s Policy of Weakness 


HE Bureau of the Socialist International meets in Scar- 

borough this weekend to consult about the twin 
problems of German reunion and rearmament. This 
gathering had been foreshadowed in the British Labour 
Party’s vague resolution, and, if the German Socialists had 
had their way, it would have taken place before the British 
conference. A lead will no doubt be taken by Herr 
Ollenhauer, presumably along the lines which he laid down 
in an important new statement of policy last week. The 
German Socialist leader made three points. . First, he 
demanded combined efforts to open negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on a European security system that would be 
acceptable to all nations in the East and West; simul- 
taneously, the conference with Mr Molotov should discuss 
free all-German elections. Secondly, there should be 
“co-operation ” between the free European countries with 
full participation of Britain and France and no discrimination 
against Germany. Apparently this association would not 
yet include a German army, because Herr Ollenhauer’s third 
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demand was that Germany should only consider joining in 
western defence if there had been a breakdown in the con- 
ference with Mr Molotov on Germany’s reunion in an all- 
European system of collective security. Herr Wehner, the 
German Socialists’ chief arbiter on foreign policy, had 
previously indicated that the system which they favoured 
was one in which the Soviet Union and the United States 
both stood as benevolent observers on the sidelines. 

It is to be hoped that Herr Ollenhauer’s programme will 
not be used to fill in the wide open spaces of the official 
British Labour Party resolution. It bears too close a 
resemblance to the latest of Mr Molotov’s proposals for a 
conference, and is based on the German Socialists’ dangerous 
argument that it is best not to deal with the Russians from 
“positions of strength.” Fortunately, all the continental 
Socialists do not by any means see eye to eye with their 
German political associates. The Austrians for one are 
accustomed to tell Herr Ollenhauer frankly how their 
practical experience with the Russians leads them to believe 
that the more strength there is on the western side the 
better. - 


France Looks Ahead 


HE burden of foreign affairs has not prevented M. 
Mendés-France from keeping in close touch with the 
French people. From the outset of his tenure of office the 
French premier had been appealing to the broad public, 
particularly to young Frenchmen, through fireside broad- 
casts in the Roosevelt manner. Now, with the deputies on 
holiday, he has managed to extend his campaign. On the 
eve of his trip to London, between important cabinet meet- 
ings and interviews, M. Mendés-France found time to 
deliver two important speeches in the provinces. In the last 
one, at Annecy, he switched completely from foreign topics 
to his favourite subject of France’s economic recovery and 
outlined some measures, painful but necessary, to set the 
economic machine on the right path. 
The applause with which he was greeted in this Christian 
Democratic fief must have encouraged the premier. He is 
well aware that popular support is probably his stronger 
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card and that he will have to play it in parliament. Hoping 
for the best, yet preparing for the worst, M. Mendés-France, 
who is a cool judge of political forces, cannot ignore the 
precarious nature of his governmental coalition. Even if 
he succeeds in mustering a majority for Germany’s entry 
into Nato, it will hardly be a majority willing to back him 
in his economic policy. Emphatically rejecting Communist 
support, he may well find himself deserted by right-wing 
allies as soon as he starts attacking vested interests, while a 
bold economic programme is impossible without such an 
offensive. At Annecy M. Mendés-France announced some 
first moves in that direction, foreshadowing a battle, with 
the powerful “ beetroot lobby.” 

The French premier has recently expressed his conviction 
that a “dynamic majority” can be found in the present’ 
assembly. The price of boldness may well be defeat ; but 
this is no reason for a new reign of immobilisme. It is 
sometimes preferable to go down sticking-to one’s principles, 
and hope that the electors will reverse the verdict. 
Normally, elections for a new National Assembly should 
take place in eighteen months’ time. The electoral cam- 
paign, however, has already begun in a fashion. After the 
defeat of EDC the Christian Democrats spoke of appealing 
to the electors. The triumphant tours of M. Mendés-France 
may well have convinced him that the electoral weapon 
really belongs to his own arsenal. 


Parisian Cloak and Dagger 


HE French counter-espionage scandal sounds like a 
thriller written by an inexperienced author who, in 
order to keep up suspense, has introduced so many side- 


plots as to confuse the reader completely. In the maze of 
accusations and counter-accusations, personal rivalries and 
masonic feuds, only two things emerge quite clearly. - First, 
this affair of leakages of secret information has been dragged 
into public view and exploited for political ends. Second, 
the “ revelations ” that were intended to serve as ammunition 
in internal struggles have, instead, done great damage to 
French prestige abroad. It is now feared in Paris that the 
main result of the whole affair will be an even greater 
western, and particularly American, reluctance to share secret 
information with France. 

There are many clues in this puzzle, but for the moment 
only one very hard fact: detailed reports of the most secret 
cabinet talks on military matters have leaked out on succes- 
sive occasions. Indeed, a summary of one such meeting was 
found in the possession of M. Dides, the inspector who had 
previously been removed from the counter-espionage section 
of the French police. The opponents of the present govern- 
ment claim that he obtained it from his former Communist 
informers, and that an attempt is now being made to gag 
him in order to save the government’s face. The partisans 
of M. Mendés-France reply that if the document ever really 
reached the Communists, it was planted there to discredit 
the new government. They speak of a whole plot to under- 
mine the prestige of the premier at the very moment when 
foreign suspicion could be most dangerous to France. 

It is certain that M. Dides is merely a pawn in this game. 
The advent of M. Mendés-France, unlike previous govern- 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
under British management directed from London are established 
in most centres of commercial importance throughout Southern 
and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. At all these branches 
a complete banking service is available and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of international trade in 
co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, Manchester and 
Liverpool, its agencies in New York and Hamburg and a 
world-wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to act as 
executor or trustee. 
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At last, nuclear knowledge brings to every 
warehouse, factory, office or other industrial 
building, a sure and certain means of fire 
prevention which is now available to all. 


WHAT DOES IT DO? 
Minerva instantly detects the first trace of smoke from any smoulder- 
ing material. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 
The activating source of the detector is a particle of radio-active 
material with a theoretical life of more than a thousand years. No 
current is consumed while the detector is on guard. The entry of 
smoke triggers the detector. 


HOW IS IT INSTALLED? 


Each detector is no larger than an electric light bulb and can be 
fitted as simply. 


Only one is required in a room or for every 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 

Only the cost of the simple wiring—the detectors and signal equip- 
ment are hired to the user by the makers at a low annual fee which 
includes servicing and free replacements. 
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FIRE DETECTION SYSTEM 


Manufactured by The Minerva Detector Company Ltd., 





Minerca—protectress of ancient cities 
—guards the docks and warehouses of 
the world’s great waterways. The system 
will be found in stores and warchouses 
in London, Brussels, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Zurich, Stuttgart, Bordeaux, Lille, 
Toulouse and Gothenburg. 
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mental changes, has meant many new faces in higher 
administrative posts, particularly in the Ministry of the 
Interior ; something like the traditional American “ spoils 
ystem " has operated, adding personal resentment to 
political rivalry. Behind Inspector Dides stand his two 
former superiors—the ex-chief of the Paris police, M. 
Baylot, and the ex-Minister of the Interior, M. Martinaud- 
Deplat, a fellow Radical and a most bitter critic of M. 
Mendés-France. It is an open secret that no love is lost 
between these two men and the new Minister of the Interior, 
M. Mitterand. If there is anything at all useful about the 


present scandal, it is that it may reveal who has been pulling 


what strings in the counter-espionage service, which must 
be prevented—as Le Monde has pointed out—from becom- 
: a state within a state. At the same time, it is obviously 
st undesirable to throw too much light on the secret 
ces, if they are to serve their purpose of protecting a 
democratic state against conspirators of all political 
complexions. 


Solidarity in the Shipyards 


HE breakdown of a gentleman’s agreement—or, as the 
T ‘mployers aver, a mere custom adopted during the 
war—is responsible for the strike of 9,000 ship repair 
workers in the Port of London. Five men, members of 
the Electrical Trades Union, were declared redundant by 

ne firm, and these were not the five who had last been 
taken on to the pay roll. The strike has rapidly spread 
beyond the ETU, to other unions affiliated to the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. 

The employers insist on their right to keep those men 
whose work is most useful to the firm—a principle that, on 
the face of it, sounds essential to efficiency and high pro- 
ductivity. But it comes up hard against union solidarity. 
There is an understandable fear that the men whom the 
employers will find most dispensable are shop stewards who 
inconvenience them, and that elderly workers will be dis- 
missed in favour of men in their prime. . 

With goodwill on both sides it would seem fairly easy 
to arrive at a compromise which would give shop stewards 
and elderly workers security while allowing the employers 
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a reasonable flexibility. But it is not surprising that good- 
will is lacking in the London shipyards. The Electrical 
Trades Union is adept at making trouble, and there is a 
liberal sprinkling of Communists among the London 
leaders of other unions in the confederation. The con- 
federation’s headquarters has so far taken no part in the 
strike, but it has called a meeting of the unions concerned 
for next Thursday at York. This is the kind of strike that 
a majority of the meeting might well support. 


Hold-Up on Railway Wages 


HE negotiations over a new structure for railwaymen’s 

wages are still held up by differences between the 
unions. On Friday of last week the Railway Staff National 
Council met to consider the claim of the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen for an extra {1 6s. 
a week. The National Union of Railwaymen, which has 
agreed with the Transport Commission on pay increases for 
all grades except its footplatemen, and which could have 
settled for about 6s. 6d. for them, is annoyed with the 
ASLEF for standing apart. It declared that the question 
could not be considered by the Railway Staff National 
Council until it had been through the first stage of the 
industry's negotiating machinery, namely the Railway Staff 
Conference. 

This body, which is an assembly of the six regional staff 
officers of the railways, the Chief of Establishment and 
Staff, and representatives of the unions in unlimited 
numbers, met on Thursday. It heard not only the ASLEF’s 
claim, but also the NUR’s original claim for an increase of 
16s. 6d, for footplatemen. This claim the NUR was 
reluctant to revive, for fear of upsetting the balance with 
what has already been agreed for signalmen. But it had no 
choice but to start again at the beginning and allow the two 
claims for footplatemen to go forward to arbitration. The 
NUR is now in the public’s good books as the more pliable 
union ; since it has done well for its majority of unskilled 
workers—partly at the expense of its and the ASLEF’s 
skilled members—it has more to be pliable about. 


A Leader for Civil Defence 


IviL defence is suddenly showing signs of life. The 
(; appointment of General Sir Sidney Kirkman as its 
Director-General is a belated move to give the Fourth Arm 
a Visible leader. The Mabane Committee had suggested 
such a post in its first report of 1952, and in April this year, 
it urged the appointment of 

an individual of the highest competence and national 
reputation who . . . would be capable of inspiring public 
confidence and so would provide the leadership which is 
so essential to recruitment and training. 
General Kirkman may be able to fill the role of inspiring 
figurehead. But more is needed than that. The Home 
Secretary has explained that this appointment is necessary 
“ because it has become increasingly important to ensure 
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the full co-ordination of plans, by the military and civil 
authorities-at all levels.” It always was important ; the 
question is, has General Kirkman the necessary powers ? 
Will he sit with the chiefs of staff ? Will his voice be heard 
in the Defence Committee ? If not, how is his co-ordina- 
tion to differ from that exercised by the Civil Defence 
Committee at the Home Office ? 

General Kirkman’s appointment coincides with the 
inauguration of civil defence “ weeks ” or “days ” all over 
the country, and the Home Secretary backed up these 
recruiting campaigns with his broadcast on Tuesday night. 
He spoke again of the revised plans that are being made 
as a consequence of the threat of a hydrogen bomb. The 
pity is that he could not yet say what these plans were. 
He gave an estimate of the scale of destruction that would 
be caused by a single bomb—an area of at least 15 miles 
across where buildings would be damaged or destroyed 
and fires started. But as his listeners had no idea whether 
they would be in the midst ‘of all this or whether they 
would have been crammed into the country districts, the 
description probably increased their apathetic fatalism. That 
feeling will not be dispelled until there are specific plans 
in which people can see themselves playing a useful part. 


Cyprus Before Uno 


HE British decision to sulk on the sidelines when the 

United Nations Assembly discusses the Cyprus issue 
is not very glorious ; but at least it is logical and con- 
sistent. The British case has always been that Cyprus is a 
domestic issue outside the competence of Uno. Once the 
Government accepted UN authority in this matter, it would 
face the possibility of a painful dilemma ; either to agree 
to a course of action in Cyprus which it believed to be 
unwise, to say the least, or openly to flout the authority of 
the United Nations. Moreover, in avoiding this dilemma 
the British delegation is also making a stand against the 
mischievous tendency of a section of the United Nations 
members to assume that there is no pie in which they may 
not have a finger. It also has the satisfaction of knowing 
that it has not let the British case—which is a good one— 
go by default before the Assembly ; there is little that can 
be added to the impressively well-argued statements made 
by Mr Selwyn Lloyd. In particular, a marked impression 
was made by his argument that British sovereignty over 
Cyprus was recognised in the Treaty of Lausanne, and that 
if Uno was competent to upset this then no treaty would 
be safe from its interference. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the Minister of 
State’s arguments, however persuasive, would carry the day. 
But it is significant that as many as eleven countries, 
including such well-known champions of “anti-colonialism ” 
as Argentina and India, should have refused to take sides 
when the Assembly endorsed (by 30 votes to 19) its Steering 
Committee’s decision that Cyprus should be debated. The 
voting on this occasion makes it almost certain that the 
Greeks could not get a two-thirds majority for any resolu- 
tion that called for immediate self-determination for Cyprus. 
But this is small consolation, Having once won a place in 
the limelight at Manhattan, the Cypriots will be unwilling 
to forgo the experience next year ; Greece and Britain are 
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thus faced with the prospect of an annual public exacer- 
bation of their quarrel. It is a thousand pities that the 
failure of both governments to find an agreed basis for 
private talks should have allowed this situation to develop, 
Whatever the result of the United Nations deliberations, 
both countries. must clearly renew their efforts to come 
together in order to work out an.acceptable compromise. 


Co-Existentialism 


OME years ago M. Sartre wrote a play entitled Les Mains 
Sales. It dealt with the spiritual damnation of a young 
revolutionary entangled in a Communist underground. 
Last week the play was to be presented in Vienna, but oddly 
enough M. Sartre himself was threatening injunction if the 
curtain went up. For M. Sartre has changed his views and 
is seeking to suppress any traces of his former heresies. 
A man has a right to change his mind, and one would 
suppose that a playwright should have some say whether 
or not he wants his works performed. But one cannot help 
reflecting that not all the famous “ Spirit of the Red Army ” 
perfume handed out to visitors to Moscow will wash those 
hands. 

M. Sartre’s transition from existentialist metaphysics to 
co-existentialist propaganda has been a gradual one. It 
began with his discovery—after a stay of forty-eight hours 
in a Southern town—that America was the real foe of free 
men. It continued when he decided that his book on anti- 
semitism would be better if Slansky or the Moscow doctors’ 
plot did not appear in the index. Today, M. Sartre is in 
the vanguard of those Europeans for whom liberation means 
liberation from America. When asked about Soviet concen- 
tration camps, M. Sartre will either talk about Mississippi 
or accuse the questioner of being a warmonger. 

The case of an individual writer would not be worth 
comment if it did not represent something much wider. It 
is an ugly fact that a great part of the intellectual and artistic 
élite of France—from Picasso to Joliot-Curie—is now on 
the side of Communism. This élite, moreover, has 
tremendous influence on.French youth, and it is a rallying 
centre of intellectual energy in a country where economic 
and social conditions are stagnant and too often unjust. 
M. Mendés-France said a few months ago that 1788 was at 
hand. It is tragic that today—in contrast to the year pre- 
ceding the French Revolution—so much talent and devotion 
to duty are on the side of tyranny. To have confused it 
with the side of freedom is one of the subtlest pieces of 
dialectic accomplished by M. Sartre. 


Political Pigs 


HE renewal of the Danish bacon contract for 1954-55, 
To terms that are substantially unchanged, is a rather 
surprising end to prolonged negotiations. Both sides had 
much to gain from abandoning state purchase in favour of 
a return to private trading. The Danes had an incentive 
to return to private enterprise, because they were refused 
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any part of the increase in price that they could confidently 
have expected on a free market ; but they decided that the 
security of their market was more important than con- 
siderations of price. The Minister of Food would normally 
have jumped at any chance of discarding one of his few 
remaining long-term contracts, thus hastening the demise of 
his department ; but the application of Tory principles was 
ruled out by the complexities of domestic pig. politics. 

The price of Danish bacon is only 237s. 6d. per cwt. ; 
that of British bacon is about 400s. This enormous gap has 
to be bridged by Exchequer subsidies, and by applying a 
profit skimmed off the Danish farmer to help pay the 
British farmer. If the Ministry had bowed out, and lost 
its profit on Danish bacon, the cost of the pig subsidy 
to the Exchequer would have been increased beyond the 
present {50 million a year; while if the cheaper and 
generally preferred Danish bacon were kept out by import 
quotas, then trouble would have ensued with Gatt—which 
in this case has served as a guardian angel of the suffering 
British housewife. By continuing the Danish contract, 
overseas supplies can be regulated by the Ministry and 
these awkward issues temporarily avoided. 

This is a second best solution. It will continue, but 
will not intensify, the present inefficiency of British pig 
production. As long as the price gap is so enormous 
and only 45 per cent of pigs sent to British bacon factories 
are of first quality (while 15 per cent are classified as 
unsuitable without being rejected) competition with 
Danish supplies would be merely farcical, The Govern- 
ment has brought the pig problem on itself by 
encouraging unlimited production at very high prices ; but 
to. square the circle by finding means of reducing imports 
(which is what the Danes evidently fear) would be a 
shattering blow to both farming efficiency and consumers’ 
choice. It would present home producers with an enlarged 
share of a high-priced and probably dwindling market. The 
right policy is to provide sufficient financial assistance (and 
no more) to enable efficient British producers to compete 
in the open market, instead of resting their prosperity upon 
the penalties levied on their too successful rivals. 


The Fate of the Temple 


HE Roman Temple of Mithras, discovered at Walbrook 
- in the City of London a fortnight ago, is unlikely to 
survive for long the announcement that it would cost 
£500,000 to save it. Of this, £100,000 would be the cost 
of bridging the site ; and {400,000 would be needed as 
compensation to the owners, mainly for reducing the size 
of the proposed office block at Walbrook from seven storeys 
to two—the most that could be carried on the unstable 
subsoil. It is true, as many voices are raised to proclaim, 
that £500,000 is the cost of a single large aeroplane, and 
that the temple is the best Roman remains yet found in 
London. (It is tempting, too, to welcome any scheme that 
would diminish Bucklersbury House, the plans for which 
have been repeatedly criticised by the Fine Arts *Com- 
mission—but .that is, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the 
issue of the temple.) 

The cost of preservation should be compared, not with 
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items of detence expenditure, but with what the nz: ion 
has decided, by the proper parliamentary procedure, 1) :: jt 
can afford to spend on all its existing ancient monum:nt;, 
In 1954 it is spending only £600,000 on them—and that 
covers all the grants of the Historic Buildings Counc | a; 
well as Roman remains. The general public’s intere:: in 
Roman remains is fleeting ; thousands of people flocke.' to 
see the temple at Walbrook while it was in the news, but 
other relics of Roman London—such as the piece of wa in 
the General Post Office or the heating system under the ( 5a] 
Exchange—attract few visitors now. Fine historic build: : 2s, 
many of which urgently need more money to be speni on 
them, are of much wider appeal ; and a campaign to pre\ nt 
them from falling into ruins should claim priority c\er 
that for preserving the ruins at Walbrook. 


Tokyo, Luxemburg and Cartels 


HE announcement that Japan is to establish a permanc xt 

delegation in Luxemburg emphasises the need 10 
distinguish between the various types of relationship that 1) 
High Authority maintains or hopes to establish with countrics 
outside the European Coal-Steel Community. It is an added 
reason for an early clarification of the British position, and 
it may be hoped that the rumours that M. Monnet’s post- 
poned visit to London is again imminent will soon be 
officially confirmed. 

The Japanese hope to establish “ close and effective rela- 
tions” with the Community. The stock phrase ised 1» 
describe the hoped-for relationship with the British hes 
been “an intimate and enduring association.” Substance 
must soon be given to the difference between these two 
phrases. It seems clear that the right relationship between 
Britain and the Community is different in kind from th! 
between the Community and Japan. British “ association,’ 
when it comes, should be a recognition both of the politica! 
importance of the Community and of the British “ associa 
tion ” with Europe. 

The Japanese decision is a recognition of the powers o! 
the High Authority in the world of coal and steel. Enough 
technical expertise is available in Luxemburg to attrac: 
technicians from the Japanese coal and steel industry anxious 
to modernise and expand their own production. But it is 
important that the representatives of Yawata, who are to 
form part of the delegation, should be under no illusions. 
Any thought that the High Authority can, or would if it 
could, discuss sales arrangements in third markets should 
be quickly dispelled. 

The High Authority’s job is the creation of a_ single 
market. An important phase of this task is the elimination 
of artificial restraints on competition within the market. 
Although the decision of the Community’s Assembly to mee‘ 
at the end of November instead of in October gives him « 
slightly longer period of grace, M. Monnet will have « 
satisfy the Assembly when it meets that he has not side- 
stepped the obligations, placed upon the High Authorit, 
in Article 65 of the Treaty, to determine which of the exist- 
ing agreements among enterprises are contrary to the Treaty. 
To many of his well-wishers M. Monnet seems to have beer 
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i) circumspect in his dealings with the cartels, and to have 

weakened his position by delay. Now the Japanese have 

ined the European countries and the United States in 
ching developments from ringside seats, and they, like 
others, will be quick to draw conclusions if there is any 
cctance on the part of the High Authority, the member 
itries, or the coal and steel industries of the area, to make 
common market a reality. 


Japan Promises to Pay 


e announcement from Tokyo last week of an agree- 
ment with Burma on reparations and economic co- 
ration has caused scarcely a stir in the West. Yet it is 
much more than local importance. Japan’s difficulties 
reparations with the Philippines, Indonesia and Burma 
- poisoned its relations with its neighbours in South 
Asia ever since the war. None of these countries 
been willing even to sign a peace treaty or to enter 
formal trade agreements until the problem was cleared 
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What is a Crime? 


yur notions of crime and punishment obviously need 
nprovement. We judge by their consequences. They 
hurrying the leaders of society—who aspire to direct 
corporate action as contradistinguished from the 
te actions of individuals, from which result all its 
j iith—into extraordinary contradictions. It is first 
that crime is what is forbidden ; and without 
ury why it is forbidden, or what particular 
f actions are forbidden, it is from impulse con- 
1 that the actions which offend those who act for 
\rporate society are crimes ; and hence instead of 
rcing only nature’s prohibitions an immense number 
ictions—for example, selling and drinking a glass of 
: at a particular hour, when a man is heated and 
rsty—are classed as crimes and punished. This is 
ily the example. The statute book teems with penal 
nactments against actions that are perfectly innocent 
ind praiseworthy. To put a limit to such mischievous 
meddling, we require to get correct notions of what 
s crime, and why certain actions are forbidden. The 
stimulus to act—the natural impulse derived from appetite 
—is really the source of the continued existence and the 
preservation of society, and the actions of men springing 
from this source ought not to be lightly restricted. From 
|| an improper supposition that what on the whole is 
| beneficial to individuals is injurious to the society which 
they compose . . . the sentimental classes, who have not 
formed correct notions of what is really forbidden by 
nature and what is not, make numerous laws to punish 
innocent actions, and then take an immense deal of care 
to make those comfortable and happy who break them. 
The injury done to the bulk of society, which they 
endeavour to compensate for by their kindness, is in fact 
done by themselves and their class. All the care which 
they benevolently bestow on criminals is made necessary 
by their taking on themselves to forbid numerous actions, 

| and so create an equal number of offences. 
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The Burmese agreement, initialled in Tokyo on Seép- 
tember 25th, has some interesting clauses. Reparations 
totalling $200 million will be paid in equal instalments over 
ten years, in goods and services supplied by Japan. If 
precedent is followed; Japan will offer to salvage sunken 
ships in Burmese waters, give technical assistance, and 
offer Japanese equipment. The second part of the agree- 
ment deals with economic cooperation, which will be 
rendered by Japan to the value of $5 million a year over 
the ten-year period. An interesting aspect of this offer is 
the proposal to form joint Japanese-Burmese enterprises. 
A final clause was introduced to protect Burmese interests 
in the event of Japan agreeing to more favourable settle- 
ments with the other countries that are still claiming 
reparations. In this event the present agreement will not 
prejudice Burma’s claim to equivalent treatment. 

Now that the log-jam has been broken it is likely that 
all the other claimants will come to terms. Previously, for 
fear of compromising their claims, they had bid up their 
demands to ridiculous heights. Japan stands to benefit from 
all these settlements, particularly in its important trade rela- 
tions with Indonesia, which are still in a parlous state. But 
the whole non-Communist world should welcome the agree- 
ment, for it plainly does no one except the Communists 
any good to have these long-standing problems disturbing 
relations between free countries. 


Report on Emigration 


HE Overseas Migration Board was established last year 
r “to consider and advise the Secretary of State upon 
specific proposals for schemes of emigration from the United 
Kingdom to other Commonwealth countries.” Its first 
report, which was recently published, shows that it has 
interpreted its terms of reference widely and wisely. 

It finds that migration is not at present, and is unlikely 
to be in the near future, an important influence on the size 
of the United Kingdom’s population. Any “ feasible rate ” 
of emigration is too low to make a serious or dislocating 
difference. Mass migration at the panic tempo advocated 
by prophets of famine or of atomic destruction would be 
a different matter, but no such migration need be con- 
sidered as practical politics. Shipping is one limiting 
factor ; another, much more important, is that it costs some 
£2,000, merely in housing and public services, to settle each 
individual migrant. 

Within the limits set by these factors there is one danger 
to be avoided. Migration should be balanced, not affecting 
“an unduly high’ proportion of the young and highly 
skilled.” Thus the board supports the Assisted Passage 
scheme—less because it has any electrifying effect on the 
total flow of migrants than because it favours movement by 
family units and also “enables this country to influence 
and control one of the most important and significant 
streams of emigration.” The -report is brief and the 
experience of the board, as a board, is short; but this 
initial survey suggests that it is going to fulfil a useful 
annual function, by irrigating a stream of facts into a field 
that is arid with fancy. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Europe in 4-D 
Sir—You 
stressed the fact that 
under Stalin were responsible for such 
unification as Western Europe has seen, 
and that Soviet cooing tends to dissolve 


have and 


Soviet 


often rightly 


threats 


it again. It is all the more necessary 
to see the other side of the coin: 
American open-handed generosity was a 
potent ally of these Soviet threats ; and 
conversely the threats of the American 
ambassador in Rome _ were largely 
responsible for the failure of the demo- 
cratic parties in the last Italian elections, 
as was Mr Dulles’s agonising re- 
appraisal for the death of EDC. It may 
be exasperating that France should 
prefer occupation by the Russians ‘so 
long as they are not presently threaten- 
ing it) to resistance under the present 
orders of the Americans, but that is one 
of the consequences of Western 
Europe’s still being inhabited by free 
men and not by slaves. 

May I suggest also that it is time to 
stop referring in such loftily impartial 
terms to Franco-German rivalry as the 
source of Europe’s troubles? There 
never has been any rivalry except from 
the German side, and the only contribu- 
tion of France to the relationship is a 
desire to prevent Germany trampling on 
her as she has done regularly once; a 
generation in modern times, in no case 
in a war of France’s making. This 
seems an odd reason for the determina- 
tion in some quarters that because we 
lack divisions we cannot do without 
Germany, but that the lack of divisions 
will not, if it comes to it. prevent us 
doing without France—yYours faith- 
fully, J. A. CLarENcE SMITH 
Asmara, Eritrea 


Dangerous Figures 


Sir—The note in The Economist of 
September 25th, referring to the OEEC 
publication “ Statistics of National Pro- 
duct and Expenditure,” is incorrect in 
one point of fact. The volume really 
does present a new set of figures and not, 
as you state, rnerely previously available 
data which had been scattered over many 
different sources. 

What is new about these figures is that 
they represent a long and painstaking 
attempt to develop estimates of national 
product and its main components for the 
various OEEC countries, based on a 
standard set of concepts and definitions. 
This work was begun in co-operation 
with the national accounts statisticians 
of the countries concerned, over five 
years ago. It involved reaching agree- 
ment on the national accounts system to 
be used and, perhaps more important, 


discovering the detailed adjustments 
required to bring the national statistics 
into line with the standard concepts and 
definitions. In the interval, the statistics 
of the countries have been improved and 
they now exist for many more countries 
than was the case five years ago. I would 
not suggest that perfection has been 
reached, but it is my view that the pro- 
gress attained was worth recording in a 
printed volume. 

I quite agree with you that statistics 
can be easily misused. This is why in 
the OEEC volume the sources and 
methods used in arriving at the statistics 
presented are described exhaustively. — 
Yours faithfully, 

MILTON GILBERT 
Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, 
Paris. 


The Politics of Cocoa 


Sir—I would like to question the asser- 
tion in your article of September 11th 
that the restriction of the cocoa pro- 
ducer’s price is desirable as a means of 
accumulating savings with which to 
finance investment. 

A principal aim of British administra- 
tion in the colonial empire has long been 
to educate its population towards 
self-government; and an _ important 
criterion by which our policy should be 
judged is whether it helps to ensure that 
when these countries become indepen- 
dent they will remain liberal and friendly 
to the West. The objection to the con- 
tinued underpayment of cocoa producers 
is that it cannot fail to obstruct the 
emergence and growth of a class of 
prosperous farmers and small entre- 
preneurs. Yet it is these classes, rather 
than the managers of large socialised 
projects, who by inclination and interest 
are most likely to resist political 
upheavals and the spread of totalitarian 
doctrines, and on these grounds deserve 
our encouragement. 

Moreover the prizes of political power 
already attract a large proportion of the 
most able and ambitious young men in 
Africa, and divert them from occupations 
more likely to increase the wealth of their 
countries. We should be reluctant to 
increase further the relative attractions 
of political activity. 

One need not be selfish or cynical to 
believe that the interests of Africans, too, 
would not be furthered by the spread of 
Communism. If we believe in the value 
of liberal ideas and a free society, then 
we should refrain from undermining the 
environment in which these ideas are 
most likely to flourish.—Yours faithfully, 


O. N. Dawson 
London, W.C.1 
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Surplus of Doctors ? 


Smr—The note on this subject in your 
issue of September 18th seems to raise 
the issue of whether the community 
exists for the benefit of doctors, or 
doctors exist to give their patients the 
best service of which they are capable, 


Much revolves round the figure of 
2,500 patients per doctor in the indusirial 
areas. Is this ratio sacrosanct? Ha; it 
any ultimate significance ? From the 
GP aspect, it appears simply to be the 
ratio which enables him to maintain is 
present standard of living. From the 
community angle it is a ratio so great 
as to make it impossible for individual 
patients to receive from the doctor the 
personal attention necessary both to 
recover from illness and to maintain 
good health. 


Surely it cannot be questioned - that 
the quality of individual service given to 
a roll of 1,500 or 2,000 patients must be 
better than one of 2,500 (or 3,000 or 
3,500 as frequently obtains in crowded 
areas). Surely also this must be the 
oyerriding consideration. 

Admittedly it would entail a reduction 
in the existing living standards of GPs, 
but only to a point which would still be 
considered satisfactory by most other 
professional bodies.—Yours faithfully, 

G.N. P. Davies 
Glasgow 


Diplomacy and Cyprus 


Sir—You have argued that, whereas 
at Abadan and Suez we lacked 
sovereignty, in Cyprus we do not. 

It is, of course, true. How far does it 
take us ? We had sovereignty in India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. The 
French have (or had) it in Indo-China, 
where it has brought them nothing but 
tribulation these last seven years. The 
Portuguese have it in Goa. Will it retain 
for them either the goodwill of the 
Goanese or their foothold in India? 
Will they not have to yield under one 
form or another of duress what could 
today be conceded without bitterness ? 
We still have sovereignty in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria, though we are 
sensibly relinquishing it. We have it in 
Kenya and Central African Federation, 
where we (or the local white communi- 
ties) are probably being less sensible. 


Surely it is time to recognise that we 
neither can nor will continue indefinitely 
to rule people against their will. 
Sovereign rights are no substitute for the 
consent of the governed. There is room, 
perhaps, for discussion about the pace 
of self-determination ; but none for dis- 
putes about the goal of self-rule. 


If self-rule, as in three Asian countrics 
and very possibly in two West African 
ones, means continued association in the 
Commonwealth, we shall have reaped the 
reward of a just stewardship. If it means 
enosis or Burmese independence, we may 
still hope for their friendliness and good- 
will.—Yours faithfully, 


C. W. M. Grit 
Rustenburg, Transvaal 
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Biography of an Industry 


THE HISTORY OF UNILEVER. 
By Charles Wilson. 
Cassell. 2 Vols. 335 and 480 pages. 45s. 


= was an act of inspired and unself- 
conscious patronage that led the direc- 
tors of Unilever to ask Mr Charles 
Wilson to write the history of their com- 
pany—an undertaking whose roots may 
still seem shallow in time, but whose 
branches spread ubiquitously over the 
whole world. To bring the complicated 
growth and structure of Unilever into 
orderly focus would have been a 
meritorious achievement. Mr Wilson 
has done much more; with the sweep 
and much of the grace of a Clapham, he 
has developed his main theme to serve 
a true historian’s purpose, relating it to 
the study of economic growth and social 
change. He is too modest in his preface 
when he concedes that business history 
is not necessarily history of the highest 
calibre. His own work is there to prove 
the exception. 

The phenomenon of Unilever is still 
measurable in terms of a single life-span. 
And there all simple summary stops. 
William Hesketh Lever, Anton Jurgens 
and Samuel van den Bergh, all born into 
most modest family businesses, were 
entrepreneurs of a kind that some 
modern tastes would deplore and that 
modern taxes would certainly destroy. 
It was their triumph to bring better and 
cheaper fats and soap to the working 
populations of half the world. They 
fought each other for markets and raw 
materials, taking risks that would 
frighten most present-day cost-conscious 
exponents of business management out 
of their wits. And in the end they saw 
that what they had built had outgrown 
their capacity of personal control. 

Unilever itself is just twenty-five 
years old; already it has the aura of a 
well-established prototype of institu- 
tional capitalism. Perhaps the speed at 
which this managerial miracle has 
emerged is only a shade less challenging 
than the pace that the three founding 
fathers set in expanding the original 
family businesses from which Unilever 
was created. Mr Wilson’s first volume is 
in essence a life-study of Lever himself, 
and there is no shrewder—and, in a 
sense, more touching—section than his 
summing-up of Levér’s character and 
achievement: an aggressive tyrant, 
suing Northcliffe to vindicate his reputa- 
tion and fighting Brunner Mond for his 
survival ; a man whose thrust for growth 
could sometimes get the better of his 
judgment ; dominating the affairs of his 
company, he was prepared to embark on 
dubious financial expedients to see him- 


self through crises ; an autocratic senti- 
mentalist in labour relations ; a man to 
whom expansion meant more than 
increased industrial efficiency. It was in 
the nature of such a man to make pro- 
found errors of judgment as well as to 
achieve immense practical successes. 
The history of the purchase of the Niger 
Company in 1920 is a_ remarkable 
instance of a decision outrunning his 
judgment and financial resources. The 
idea that vertical integration would 
secure his supplies of raw materials had 
landed him in difficulty ten years earlier, 
when he heard the siren song of the 
Belgian Congo; when he visited the 
Congo in 1925 he declared that “we 
have only begun to scratch the soil,” 
and within a few weeks he had died. 
He had left for others to solve an 
economic contradiction: a gigantic 
manufacturing industry best suited by 
stable prices, and heavy commitments 
in producing raw materials that were 
vulnerable to violent price changes. 

There is, perhaps, no more revealing 
contrast between the violent spirit of 
Lever Brothers and the emergent and 
measured institutionalism that resulted 
in Unilever than a comparison of the 
portraits of Lever and D’Arcy Cooper, 
the accountant who succeeded him—the 
burning eyes, the flat Derby hat and 
stock and the obvious zest of the-one, 
and the neat tie and collar and the 
evident capacity for calm reasoning of 
the other. 

Mr Wilson’s second volume presents 
a detailed and always fascinating 
account of the interplay of the two 
Dutch founders. In Anton Jurgens 
there was something of Lever’s thrust 
and determination, but it was kept 
under a more orderly discipline. Samuel 
van den Bergh was more mercurial, 
but the restraining influence of his 
brothers and the facts of competition 
with Jurgens kept him from excess. 
The account of their families’ early days 
in the small Dutch village of Oss, where 
they were in hot competition for trade 
in butter to England, gives a charming 
picture of little-known history. They 
took their competition into the new 
margarine business, which grew out of 
a sequence of odd accidents to serve the 
improving standards of Europe’s indus- 
trial populations. They made an uneasy 
attempt at partnership before 1914, and 
kept some feeling of co-operation alive 
even at periods when their rivalry was 
most strained. And then in the twenties 
came the decisive break which led, by 
an equally decisive paradox, to their 
merger. What had happened to Lever 
had caught up with them; the family 


. businesses. 
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company could no longer contro! the 
industry it had created. 

And so the story marches to the {inal 
and extraordinary welding of interests 
into a single Anglo-Dutch undertaking 
into Unilever itself. It is too early to 
appraise the comsequences of that 
ingenious stroke of international ama]. 
gamation, born under the inauspicious 
star of the 1929 depression, plunged into 
war ten years later, and now enjo: ing 
something nearer economic freedom 
after nine years of peace. It is an 
organisation deeply concerned abou: ts 
economic and social responsibili:ics, 
troubled about its size, anxious to de- 
centralise and at the same time to 
impose some broad rational order 
throughout its catalogue of six hundred 
Mr Wilson has written 
only the first two acts, and they are 
essential to the understanding of the 
third—the history of the past illumin- 
ating the action of the present.* 


Eminent Edwardian 


RENDALL OF WINCHESTER. 
By J. D’E. Firth. 


Oxford University Press. 284 pages. 2's. 


Ts is not just a volume for Old 
Wykehamists. Indeed, some of 
them will not like the searching candour 
with which Mr Firth has sought to 
explain the great legend of Monty 
Rendall and to lay bare what it is that 
Winchester College does to men and 
men to Winchester. This impressive 
Edwardian headmaster was not, he 
points out, a man of first-rate intellect ; 
nor was he a model administrator or a 
notable reformer. But he braced Win- 
chester like rain and sun, producing 
long line of men distinguished by their 
zest for the adventure of life and their 
service to the nation. His weaknesses—- 
the vanity, the touch of the actor, the 
intense self-consciousness—were plain 
for pupils to see; but for thirty-seven 
years (from 1887 to 1924) he held the 
respect of some of the ablest and mos! 
critical young men in England. His 
enthusiasm and gusto were too much 
even for the “astringent and minimis- 
ing” tone which is characteristic of the 
College man at Winchester. 

Among the pupils were Arnold 
Toynbee, Kenneth Clark, more than 
one Asquith, Archibald Wavell, and the 
author himself who, on the strength of 
this biography and of his history of 
Winchester, must. now be counted 
writer of real distinction. So the book 
is recommended to ali who want to know 
more of the influences that formed men 
who are now leaders in public life. But 
there is more in it than that. There is 
also the epitaph on a short and precious 
time—thirty years at the most—when 
privilege, security, confidence and wealth 
gave master and pupil real freedom to 
pursue the things that really matter. 

Rendall, was a deeply religious man. 
the product of a Victorian rectory. He 
felt no need to argue about what was 
right or wrong, beautiful or ugly ; he 
taught young men to love learning and 
life, which is a very different matter from 
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--iching them to pass examinations or 

». ask awkward questions. He idealised 

- ordeals through which his pupils had 

-- to pass, and Winchester’s War 

morial Cloister is the symbol of what 

and his generation thought of the 

: world war, something far removed 

n the memories and sentiment of the 
it-line soldier. 

a school sets out to attract the best 

ns, to preserve and extend beautiful 

uundings, to maintain a living 

Cristian tradition and to give its pupils 

ense of obligation to serve their 

w-men—then it must be inspired by 

thing like the spirit that possessed 

fall. How that spirit is to be 

ished im contemporary. circum- 

es is Clearly a question that the 

or of this book has much in mind. 

-very teacher who is worried by this 

lem, whether he is paid by the 

ite or the public purse, there is 

thing to be learnt in this book. If 

. already fashionable to learn from the 

t Victorians, the time of the great 

irdians, too, must be just around the 


A Lawyer’s Reflections 


END OF THE DAY, 
Viscount Maugham. 
Heinemann. 626 pages. 30s, 


| [E precise purpose of Lord 
Maugham’s copious volume is not 
rely clear. One of his later chapters 
tyled “A Miscellany,” and the title 
id serve adequately for the work 
w| It is in part, the best part, 
biographical, but when he has got 
ablished at the Bar Lord 
im embarks on a summarised 
of the first world war, with 
mments and reflections of his own— 
t, it has to be recognised, of any great 
vrofundity. Then, after another auto- 
graphical chapter, comes Munich 
ind the second world war. Then the 
“ Miscellany” already mentioned, and 
ome thoughts on death. 
Lord Maugham is a very distinguished 
iwyer, who found himself impelled for 
ome eighteen months in 1938 and 1939 


i 


nto. the Lord Chancellorship and, 
msequently, the Cabinet. His 
nemories of .Cambridge, where he 


rowed twice in the University boat, and 
t early struggles at the Bar, followed 
by swift ascent to the eminence of a 
law lord, are of considerable interest, 
‘hough of less than they might have 
been if the author had drawn more 
largely on his long experience of the 
ourts, whether at the Bar or on the 
Bench. Where his book assumes 
importance as well as interest is when, 
‘Ss a member of the Cabinet, he for the 
‘irst time sees and shares the shaping 
of policy.from the inside, the more so 
since his. term of office, as it happened, 
covered the anguished months when 
Hitler was swallowing Austria, 


menacing Czechoslovakia and fencing 
with the British Prime Méinister at 
Munich. z 
The Lord Chancellor, who had never 
spoken to Neville Chamberlain till the 


day when he was offered the Woolsack, 
defends him and his policy, which was 
the policy of a united Cabinet, unre- 
servedly. The argument about the 
expediency of the Munich settlement 
will continue to the end of time, and 
few convictions are likely to be changed 
by it. But Lord Maugham’s develop- 
ment of the thesis that the respite gained 
by the settlement was nothing less than 
the deciding factor between victory and 
defeat is impressive. (It was more fully 
expounded in his book “The Truth 
About the Munich Crisis,” published in 
1944.) With virtually no effective anti- 
aircraft defences and only a handful of 
up-to-date fighters, could we, short of 
a miracle, have won the Battle of 
Britain if it had been fought in Sep- 
tember, 1939, instead of September, 
1940? Lord Maugham’s answer to 
that vital question is a decided negative, 
and he adduces some striking figures 
and weighty opinions in support of his 
conclusion ; all that can be said is that 
it may be right and it may be wrong. 
His opinion of Chamberlain is as high 
as his opinion of Lloyd George is low. 
The latter’s differences with the generals 
he finds deplorable. But of. Chamberlain 
he speaks with greater personal 
knowledge. 


Lord Maugham’s occupancy of the 
Woolsack was one of the shortest of this 
century, but there is no doubt of his 
enjoyment of the office while it lasted. 
He gives incidentally an interesting list 
of many.of a Lord Chancellor’s little 
known functions, all of them calling for 
serious consideration. 


Close-up of a City 


RADICAL LEICESTER. 

By A. Temple Patterson. 

University College of Leicester. 415 pages. 
30s. 


HIS account of Leicester from 1780 

to 1850 gives a learned and useful 
commentary on the course of English 
history in these seventy years, as illus- 
trated by the events in a growing Mid- 
land city. Many of the struggles that 
were waged at Westminster at this time 
were reflected in the local events and 
local parties at Leicester, and on the 
whole the local scene ran true to the 
usual pattern: aristocrats turning Tory 
under the impact of the French revolu- 
tion; rioting mobs dispersed by the 
charge, or even by the threat, of a troop 
of horse ; popular agitation for the reform 
of parliament, followed by even more 
corrupt electioneering after the Reform 
Act of 1832 than before it; a small, 
proud, corrupt, Anglican corporation 
transmuted after the municipal reform of 
1835 into a large, earnest, dissenting one, 
whose members fell out among them- 
selves over projects of improvement ; 
workhouses detested, and a vocal but 
ineffective Chartist movement. 


Economic history is covered as 
thoroughly—too thoroughly, indeed, for 
anyone not so well acquainted as Mr 
Patterson with the intricacies of the 
hosiery trade to follow at all easily at 


ee 


times ; yet he expounds the rivalries of 

canal and, later, of railway companies 

clearly, and shows how better com- 

munications laid the foundations of 

Leicester’s wealth. And he makes an 

important point when he explains that 
the worst working conditions of the 
early nineteenth century. existed, not in 
the new factories, but in the industries 
which were still being conducted on the 
domestic system after almost all the 
advantages or palliations of that system 
had disappeared. 

His book could have been made 
shorter with advantage; he has some- 
times let his intimate local knowledge get 
the better of his judgment, and 
succumbed to the temptation to insert 
any detail of which he has a note, even 
when it is not needed to prove his point. 
Some more discussion of what “ radical ” 
meant could usefully have replace 
biographical minutie about people not 
even locally important ; and the reader 
who has not lived long in Leicester is 
merely annoyed by repeated reference to 
streets which do not figure on the clear 
town map at the end of the book. Yet 
“ Radical Leicester ” was well worth pro- 
ducing, for it shows the impact-of great 
historical events on the lives of typical 


ordinary people. 


Man and Society 


CHARACTER AND SOCIAL STRUC- 
TURE. 

By H. Gerth and C. W. Mills. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 515 pages. 30s. 


W HY do men play the roles, develop 
the institutions, and embrace the 
beliefs that they do? What makes 
societies wage war, stage revolutions, and 
organise a communist or capitalist 
economy? Questions such as these 
demand practical and scientific answers. 
Neither psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, economics, nor history can 
provide the answers on its own. Rather, 
an integration is required of the 
pertinent findings of these _ several 
specialisations. In this book, two 
American social scientists make a contri- 
bution towards such an_ integration. 
They canvas no neat, all-embracing 
theory, nor do they assert that complex 
humanity defies understanding. They 
tak> the middle course of isolating and 
presenting systematically some factors 
likely to be of help in comprehending 
the interactions between men, between 
societies, and between societies and men. 

These factors are presented, in the 
first place, by a rounded survey of the 
individual, of the ways in which he views 
the world and the people around him, 
and adjusts himself to them. .Then 
follows an outline of the structure of 
society, of its major institutions and the 
manner in which they overlap and 
undergo historical changes. The key 
factors established, the authors proceed 
to illustrate their-functioning and inter- 
action by reference to situations and 
events, both humble and nation wide, 
in classical, medieval, and modern times, 

This is not a laboriously annotated 
textbook nor yet a superficial popu- 
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larisation of an important and difficult 
field of inquiry. It is a lively, readable 
work of unobtrusive scholarship, an able 
digest of the best contemporary thought. 
In the interests of a broad treatment, 
much is necessarily omitted and none 
of the concepts used are analysed to the 
full. But there is no evidence of loose 
thinking and the arguments, though 
sometimes provocative, are incisive. 
The specialist in, say, economics or 
psychology will discover in this book 
refreshing points of contact between his 
own and other disciplines. The layman 
will glimpse exciting new perspectives 
and see the downfall of some of his 
cherished biases about human behaviour 
- ——provided, that is, he is not dis- 
couraged by only partial answers to his 
questions concerning the mysterious and 
disconcerting ways of his fellow men. 


South American Saunter 


THE WAY THE WIND BLOWS 
By Howard Clewes. 
Macmillan. 246 pages. 15s. 


T is one of the compensations of the 
arduous and precarious life of the 
writer that when he feels stale he can up 
stakes and go places and write a book 
about it. Mr Clewes decided, on an 
impulse, to travel overland across Brazil 
to the Fabulosa Mines Consolidated in 
La Paz. He did this in order to “ enrich 
the heart a little ” and to “ jettison some 
of the rubble which accumulates when 
the mind spends too long ploughing the 
same furrow.” Like many travellers 
who do not have permanently to reside 
in them, he came to the conclusion, 
rather suddenly and with a metaphorical 
shout of joy, that the various remote 
communities in which he sojourned— 
ramshackle, torpid, steamy, rain-soaked, 
mud-bespattered or  sun-scorched— 
were “the reality” and that civilisation 
was “the dream.” 


The resulting book is a loosely strung 
account of the casual impressions of his 
desultory sauntering about the Matto 
Grosso, Bolivia and Peru, padded out 
with some quite charming but irrelevant 
anecdotes, introduced with no more 
finesse than that employed by a variety 

, artist to lead up to his next number. It 
was necessary for various reasons that 
this author should write some sixty 
thousand words, and one pictures him 
flipping over the leaves of his notebook 
and marking with a red pencil the entries 
which might, with not too heavy 
manceuvring, be edged into the main 
theme, and, -with a sigh of relief, 
realising that he could just make it. 
The exploits of Mrs_ Steele, who 
encountered Himmler in the Dolomites, 
and the philandering of Chateaubriand, 
who encountered a vicar’s daughter in 
St. Ives, are racy and entertaining, but 
scarcely germane. 


There are the usual accounts- of 
excruciating Latin American dilatori- 
ness; the well-worn cliché about 
“ palavra ingles” ; a death by piranha ; 
and several other set pieces. Yet the 
whole is lifted out of the ranks of the 


ordinary travel book by reason of its 
accomplished style. Mr Clewes writes 
graphically of places and sympathetically 
of people, and his similes are always 
just and often arresting. The production 
of the book and the photographs that 
illustrate it are of a very high order, and 
the jacket is enchanting. 


The Life of a Heron 


THE HERON. 
By Frank A. Lowe. 
Collins. 190 pages. 18s. 


A FEW decades ago most amateur 
naturalists were students of all 
forms of life—brambles, beetles, birds 
and bats all came within their scope. 
Inevitably there has been a. trend 
towards specialisation, and now many 
concentrate on one species only. This 
has certain advantages for the naturalist, 
for the inexhaustible supply of new 
species, whose life histories are virtually 
unknown, makes it always possible for 
him to break new ground; and he is 
likely to find the excitement of following 
up the ramifications of the life cycle of 
a species very much more rewarding 
than collecting a more general smatter- 
ing of information. Furthermore, such 
field studies form an essential basis for 
linking together the physiological, 
ecological, behavioural and _ other 
specialist investigations that must be 
made before the biology of a species can 
be understood. 

Mr Lowe clearly undertook his study 
of the heron primarily for the love of 
it, but his labours have provided a firm 
background of field knowledge on which 
further studies of this interesting species 
can be based. He has married the notes 
obtained during many hours spent in 
hides watching herons to a thorough 
study of the previous literature on the 
species, and thereby provided the most 
valuable summary of the life of the grey 
heron yet published. 


The author’s enthusiasm for collecting 
every sort of fact about the species he 
has chosen to study is evident through- 
out the book—so much so that the reader 
will find some of the data a little indi- 
gestible. It is not easy, for instance, to 
work up much enthusiasm about the 
isolated fact that the heron beats its 
wings between 120 and 130 times a 
minute. The book could have been 
made much more readable if the signifi- 
cance of some of the facts could have 
been emphasised by placing them in 
biological perspective. For instance, the 
results of the annual heron census 
organised through the British Trust for 
Ornithology are summarised at some 
length, but there is too little explanation 
of the’ purpose of counting herons. 
Similarly, parts of the courtship are 
described’ in some detail, 
attempt is made to analyse the observa- 
tions, or to compare them with studies 
on related species. The chapter on 
flight and dispersion is a notable excep- 
tion, and provides a valuable summary 


of these aspects of the ecology of the 
species. 
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PEOPLE, _PLACES AND _ THINGS. 
Volumes I and II. 

Edited by Geoffrey Grigson and Charles 
Gibbs-Smith. 

The Grosvenor Press. 469 pages and 464 
pages. 42s. each volume. 


It is difficult to grasp the exact point of 
this new series. In appearance the first 
two volumes—“ People” and “ Places ” ; 
“ Things ” and “ Ideas” are to follow—are 
a well-produced dictionary of biography 
and a gazetteer respectively. But the editors 
disclaim any such labels, and indeed the 
entries are much too selective to constitute 
anything so comprehensive. It is, however, 
hard to find out what principles have guided 
the selection. According to the publishers, 
the series epitomises the tastes, achievements 
and aspirations of mankind. The editors 
are rather more explicit. Their “ People ” 
(“ good, bad, great and eccentric”) have 
been chosen, from all over the world and 
beginning with St Augustine, to illustrate 
the diversity of mankind, to show that the 
Average Man cannot and will not exist and 
that people are not an undifferentiated mass. 
Even so, there are some surprising inclu- 
sions and omissions. For instance, George 
Gershwin is here, but not Joan of Arc. 
The selection of “Places” seems to be 
even more haphazard. They are “ places 
which have delighted, intrigued and intim:- 
dated men.” One thus expects to find 
Everest. But why the Isle of Wight rather 
than the Isle of Man ? 


However arbitrarily selected, the entries 
in both volumes, which are mostly by well- 
known writers, nevertheless succeed in their 
main purpose: of conveying to the reader, 
in remarkably few words and without 2 
heavy dollop of facts, the importance of the 
“ People ” and impressions of the “ Places. 
The text is always readable, and the illus- 
trations are excellent. 


Books Received 


Firty YEARS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 
By Edwin A. Bock. 

Martinus Nuhoff, The Hague. 

75 pages. 5.75 guilders. 


This account of some administrative experi- 
ences of American voluntary agencies was 
prepared as a working paper for a con- 
ference on social aspects of _ technical 
assistance programmes. It was held in 
1953 under UN auspices. 


Pears CycLtopapia, 1954-1955. 
Edited by L. Mary Barker. 

A. and F., Pears. 

1008 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Cost AccounTinG. (Third Edition.) 

By John G. Blocker and W. Keith Weltmer. 
McGraw-Hill. 

639 pages. 52s. 


THE COMPLETE PLAIN Worps. 
By Sir Ernest Gowers. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
215 pages. 5s. 


This book ‘is, in the author’s own words, 
a reconstruction of his two previous books : 
“Plain Words” and “ABC of Plain 
Words.” He has revised them and added 
some new material. Many good books on 
the writing of English have been published 
since 1948 when “Plain Words” first 


appeated.; nevertheless, “ The Complete 
Plain Words” is still sparkling and re- 
freshing to read. 
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are discovering the amazing ; 
properties of the Dunhill crystal filter 
which not only effectively filters 
the smoke but cools and mellows 
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ready-to-wear overcoats for all 
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If nature is kind, a man may live in health » 

al 

to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. a 

0 

Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health s 

is increasing. Through science man is gradually . 


making nature kinder and more predictable. 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 
Their main manufacture over the 

last hundred years has been 

chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 

But they make chemicals 

for medicine and industry, too. 

Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 







Labour’s Political Stake 


Washington, D.C. 

‘HE proper function of trade unions in political life 
‘| remains one of the major question marks on the 
American scene. It hung over the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labour, the largest of the two 
nationwide labour organisations, which has just been meet- 
ing in Los Angeles. Traditionally the AFL, which was 
built up on the basis of the skilled craft unions, is less 
politically dynamic than the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
sations, whose characteristic unit is the all-encompassing 
industry-wide unjon like the United Automobile Workers 
and the United Steelworkers. Moreover, there is consider- 
able evidence from recent political history that the kind 
of direct political action favoured by Mr Reuther, the 
president of the CIO, is not always an advantage to the 
candidates it is supposed to favour. Industrial workers who 

| loyally follow their union leaders in an industrial dis- 

requently resent the intrusion of the same leaders in 
guise of political canvassers. Although in fact voting 
Jo seem to bear some relation to economic trends, 
ion often suggests the avoidance of any argument 
that implies that there is a “ working-class vote.” 

[t was no doubt with this in mind that the AFL decided 
to select its guest speakers this year entirely from the ranks 
of the Administration. But the general comments of the 
AFL leaders so closely paralleled the criticisms of the 
liberal Democrats that the Secretary of Labour, Mr 
Mitchell, decided to expend part of the considerable capital 
of goodwill he had built up during his first year in office 
y taking Mr Meany and his colleagues sharply to task. 
He therefore spoke out plainly about “ unfair criticism ” 
of the Administration “on the basis of its political tag.” 

The. trade unions’ position in regard to the political 
parties does im some respects seem to be rather unrealistic. 
Unemployment is naturally one of the major legitimate 
concerns of the unions, but so far there are fewer people 
out of work this year than there were in the last recession 
vhich occurred in 1949 under the Democrats. The Taft- 
Hartley labour law is resented by the union leaders ; instead 
f the Wagner Act, passed during the New Deal, which 
recognised only two parties to labour disputes, the employers 
and unions, and branded certain of the employers’ weapons 
143 “unfair labour practices,” the present law recognises 
‘our parties with freedoms at stake and rights to be balanced 
——employers, trade unions, the workers and the public—and 
lists as “ unfair” some practices resorted to by the unions 
as well as some of those more characteristic of the employer. 
While the unions’ feelings are outraged more bitterly by the 


suggestion that their interests are not identical with those 
of their members than by anything else, their full ambition 
of course is to return to the days when only what the 
employers did was unfair and when the National Labour 
Relations Board, a special quasi-judicial body that hears 
this kind of complaint, existed only to pillory the other side. 

But it is quite clear that neither a Democratic nor 
a Republican Congress would be prepared to bring this 
about. Year after year President Truman urged the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and his Secretary of Labour treated 
the AFL convention to swingeing attacks upon it, but 
enough southern Democrats always voted with the Re- 
publicans to keep the law in existence and even to prevent 
it being seriously amended. 

The reason the labour leaders would, despite this, prefer 
a Democratic Administration is partly psychological—it is 
pleasant for them to have the President and his officials 
echoing their own complaints about the law and uncomfort- 
able to feel that the machinery of government is so com- 
pletely in the hands of corporation presidents as it appears 
to be under the Republicans—but it has its practical side. 
A great deal depends on how the Taft-Hartley law is 
interpreted. 


* 


The National Labour Relations Board is responsible both 
for deciding the 10 per cent of “ unfair labour practice” 
complaints that cannot be dealt with informally on the spot 
and for holding elections at which workers at a plant can 
decide whether they want a union to be their “ sole bargain- 
ing representative,” and, if so, which one. Once a union 
has been so designated it is an “ unfair labour practice ” for 
the employer to fail to bargain with it “in good faith,” just 
as it is for the union not to reciprocate, and the Courts can 
be asked to enforce any “cease and desist” order 
issued bythe board. It is left very largely to the 
board to decide such questions as whether a case 
sufficiently affects “interstate commerce” to bring it 
within the board’s jurisdiction ; what constitutes a proper 
“ unit ” in which an election for a bargaining representative 
can be held, and what kinds of union behaviour would free 
the employer from the legal obligation to bargain. The 
unions are complaining that since the new members of the 
board were appointed by the Eisenhower Administration, it 
has changed many of its previous doctrines in a way that 
has tipped the scales consistently against labour. 

By far the most serious worry is the tendency of the 
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Republicans to transfer responsibility for labour relations 
back to the states. With the heavy over-representation 
of the rural areas in the state legislatures there is little 
sympathy there for practices by the unions that interfere 
with the convenience or safety of the public. In President 
Eisenhower’s rather vague suggestion that the state 
Governors should be assured of sufficient powers to take 
emergency acion when a strike was threatening law and 
order, the unions see a threat to the right to picket, to 
organise the strike of a public utility and to carry out any 
kind of sympathetic strike at all. Moreover the National 
Labour Board has already refused to act on a large cate- 
gory of cases, involving firms not doing much business 
outside the state. 


* 


The unions are well aware that, where public opinion 
is concerned, they are somewhat on the defensive. The 
no-raiding agreement signed by most unions in the CIO 
and AFL and a new system of compulsory arbitration inside 
the AFL are attempts to remove one cause of unpopularity 
—the jurisdictional strike, in which employers and public 
are often the victims of a bitter conflict between unions. 


But it will take more than internal house-cleaning to put 
an end to the unpleasant aroma that is arising from investi- 
gations by grand juries and congressional committees into 
charges of extortion and blackmail against local union 
leaders in St. Louis, Cleveland and elsewhere and of mis- 
management and peculation against trade unionists placed 
in charge of some of the welfare funds that are becoming 
a regular feature of most wage contracts. As far as the 
welfare funds are concerned, at least one major figure in 
the trade union world has come out in favour of legislation 
in order to regulate them, 


While in some respects the unions are on the defensive, 
they—or rather the large CIO unions that set the pace— 
have still been able to formulate this year two uew demands 
of great importance: the guaranteed annual wage and the 
35-hour week. Neither has yet been granted in any indus- 
try. But in the next few years they will be campaigned 
for vigorously, particularly if the projected merger of the 
CIO and the AFL does in fact produce a united labour 
movement. 


It is the reasoning behind these demands that is signifi- 
cant. The guaranteed annua? wage would give to industrial 
workers the status of salary earners, thus finally eliminating 
the obnoxious idea that labour is a commodity ; it would 
also give management an incentive for more efficient plan- 
ning of its schedules. The 35-hour week would spread 
the available jobs over a larger number of workers and, it 
is claimed, greatly extend the potential demand of con- 


sumers, while it would also act as an incentive to further 
mechanisation. 


But the ,trade unions’ welcome for labour-saving 
machines is dependent on a high level of employment which 
can be maintained only if those in a position to influence 
the economy are determined on ceaseless expansion. This 
is the most important reason why labour leaders shudder 
instinctively when the businessmen in the Republican 
Administration talk complacently about this being the 


“second best year in the history of the American 
economy.” 


+ 
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Censure Another Day 


oo vigorous report of the committee investigating 
Senator McCarthy has revived wilting faith in the 
democratic process and in the ability of the Senate to 
uphold its own dignity. The six members, acting with 
unanimity and great promptness in an unpleasant task, have 
concluded that Mr McCarthy deserved censure on two 
of the five groups of charges brought against him: that 
he was in contempt of a Senate sub-committee which in 
1952 tried to investigate his finances and that he abused 
General Zwicker, a witness before him in the Peress case. 

The committee stopped short of censure on two other 
issues—Senator McCarthy’s attempt to make public a 
secret document unlawfully obtained from a government 
department and his encouragement of government em- 
ployees to supply him with secret information—although 
it condemned his conduct severely in both cases. But no 
Senator cares to lay himself open to the accusation (which 
Mr McCarthy is already making) that the committee is 
imperilling the right of Congress to investigate the 
executive. 

The committee has inspired so much respect by a forth- 
rightness unprecedented in dealing with Senator McCarthy 
and has so plainly leant over backwards to be fair, that the 
probabilities are that the Senate will follow its lead and 
make Mr McCarthy the first Senator to be censured in a 
quarter of a century. But it has not caused much surprise 
that Senator Knowland, the majority leader, has put off 
this dose of strong medicine until after the election. The 
rumour that the Senate was to be recalled at once was 
apparently no more than a trial balloon, which was 
punctured at once by the sharp cries of anguish from 
Republican candidates in districts where McCarthyism is 
still strong. 

Individual Democrats will make capital out of this craven 
postponment (although the Democratic leadership showed 
no great anxiety to do so) and in the long run the Repub- 
licans would profit from a demonstration of political 
courage. But it is not altogether a bad thing that if Mr 
McCarthy is to be censured, this should be done in as non- 
political an atmosphere as possible. A special session 
would give him a new platform to monopotise. As things 
are now, Mr McCarthy’s decision to shun election meet- 
ings—whether this is due to a falling off in invitations, to 
the need to prepare his defence, or a shrewd suspicion that 
a Democratic victory is on the way—means a cleaner cam- 
paign. For this the Administration and all good Americans 
can be thankful to the Watkins committee. 


President in the Lions’ Dens 


HE sudden death of Senator McCarran has relieved 

the Democrats of their least admirable Senator and 
one who, through the operations of the seniority system, 
would, if the Democrats win control of the Senate, have 
resumed the chairmanship of the Judiciary Committee, 
from which, in the past, he has exerted a notoriously 
illiberal influence upon immigration and internal security 
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legislation. But as far as the election goes, Senator 
McCarran’s death benefits the Republicans. The Governor 
f Nevada is a Republican, and his power to appoint a 
successor to fill out the two remaining years of Senator 
\icCarran’s term brings the present Republican majority 
in the Senate to three. 


This does not mean that the race does not remain 
remely close. The President, in his first campaign tour, 
1; addressed himself to four uncertain states in the far 
west—Montana, Oregon, California, and Washington—in 
which there are at stake three Senate seats and 14 in the 
House of Representatives which were won by exceedingly 
arrow margins in 1952. Candidates who had hoped that 
» President would come to their’aid with strong personal 
neals have been disappointed, however ; for this they 
will have to leok to Mr Nixon. The President, whether 
ncerely or by design, still professes to find partisan 
politics irksome, Unlike the Republicans who believe that 
1¢ results in Maine mean that what is needed is more 
Republican partisanship—and who in New Jersey were 
prepared, until he declined the honour, to run a right-wing 
candidate against their party’s own choice, Mr Case—the 
President has stuck obstinately to a relatively non-partisan 
attitude in the evident hope that the independents and 
Democrats who voted for him in 1952 can be induced to 
vote for Republican candidates this year. 


To this end, he braved an appearance before the hostile 
American Federation of Labour to insist that although his 
Administration is conservative with the taxpayers’ money, 
it is tender of human rights; and at the dedication of 
the McNary Dam, on the borders of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, he set himself to clarify, more effectively than ever 
before, the Administration’s electric power policy, which 
is a blazing issue in the Pacific North-West. The President 
promised that there would be more such federal projects, 
D « where the cost was too great for local communities 
or private enterprise to bear, but he insisted that the choice 
was not, as Mr Neuberger, the Democratic Senatorial can- 
didate in Oregon, would put it, between public power and 
private monopoly, but between federal monopoly and 
public or regulated private power. The other broad issue 
yn. which the President is appealing—and he made plain 
that he was talking to Democrats as well as Republicans—is 
that the return of a Democratic Congress would ensure 
the triumph of politics and the stagnation of policy in 
Washington for the next two years. But for most voters, 
this is an abstract argument ; it is one, moreover, which it 
might be embarrassing for the President to discuss in detail. 


The Economy—With Care 


( “AUTION has dictated the terms of the Treasury’s 
\ latest move to raise $4 billion in the money market 
) cover its main cash requirements to the end of the year. 
n Offering investors 13 per cent notes with a life of two 
years seven months, this Administration has again shied 
off the policy of longer-term borrowing which it advocates. 
it has wisely decided not to compete at this juncture for 
‘nvestment funds which might otherwise lend their strength 
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to the hoped for business recovery. Moreover, with the 
elections only five weeks off, the Administration probably 
thought it more prudent to avoid the temporary flutter on 
the money market that a long-term issue of this magnitude 
would be bound to occasion. The question of policy will 
arise again, more forcibly, in December, when not only 
will the Treasury be wanting a further instalment of cash 
but it will also have to pay off some $17.4 billion of 
maturing securities: Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may well choose this occasion to launch a long- 
term bond if the state of the market is sufficiently 
reassuring. 


Behind this decision to handle the economy with kid 
gloves is the fact that the barometers of business activity 
remain unusually static. While industrial production in 
August exceeded that of the previous month, this reflected 
only the normal seasonal pattern ; if allowance is made for 
these seasonal fluctuations, the index. has remained 
unchanged for the last four months at 124 per cent of the 
1947-49 average, and is still about 10 per cent below the 
level a year ago. The even pace of production is reflected 
in the labour market, where there has been little variation 
in the numbers employed. It was encouraging, however, 
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that the seasonal drop in the number of farm workers in 
August was fully offset by an improvement in non-farm 
employment. 


While the overall level of production remains unchanged, 
a closer look at the returns for August reveals particular 
strength in the consumer soft goods section and in con- 
struction—particularly in residential building. Housing 
starts in that month were 19 per cent above a year ago 
and activity for the full year promises to be second only 
to 1950. But output of the steel industry continued at 
the reduced rate of 64 per cent of capacity in August. The 
autumn recovery which steel manufacturers have confi- 
dently expected’ is showing a certain reluctance to 
materialise, though the latest reports show some improve- 
ment in demand. Partly responsible for this are the big 
automobile manufacturers, who are experiencing more than 
a seasonal decline in sales and have been holding back their 
steel purchases. 
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Television Without Advertising 


Washington, D.C. 


HEN television viewers in St. Louis, Missouri, get 
their first chance of- switching off the commercials 
and tuning in to a programme without advertising the 
eighth educational station in the United States will be on 
the air. Twenty more hope to be ready before next spring, 
but even this is only a modest beginning on the task of 
putting to use the two hundred and fifty channels which 
were reserved by the Federal Communications Commission 
so that an alternative source of television could be provided 
by ndn-profit making bodies representing universities and 
schools. 

The main obstacles, of course, are financial. Two states, 
Alabama and Oklahoma, are operating a network of stations 
as an extension of their school systems, and a third, Wis- 
consin, may follaw suit. But New York and New Jersey 
have now turned the idea down, and educational bodies in 
most parts of the country have accepted the fact that if 
they want to put improving programmes on the screen they 
must rely on their own resources; helped out, if possible, 
by the great private foundations. 

The biggest financial shot in the arm, without which 
progress would have been even slower than at present, has 
come from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. In most of the deserving cases so far the Fund has 
been prepared to put up a third of the capital cost of a 


station, which normally totals between $300,000 and’ 


$500,000, provided there is a firm guarantee’ of the remain- 
ing two-thirds in cash or kind from local sources. Not 
surprisingly the earliest’ groups to qualify for the Fund’s 
money have each included at least one university which 
already ran a course in radio and: television and was 
able to contribute studio space and some equipment. 
Operating costs, with careful economising, can be kept 
down to $1§0,000 a year. 

But the ultimate test must be the quality of the. pro- 
grammes. Of this it -is too early to speak conclusively. 
Some of the early efforts Have fallen into the predictable 
errors of being too amateurish and too didactic. Fortu- 
nately -there are signs that these problems are being 
energetically attacked, and the new Centre.for Educational 
Radio and Television at Ann Arbor, Michigan, which will 
circulate ideas and recorded programmes, commission 
original productions, and carry out research is intended to 
improve, by example and invidious cemparison,~ the 
standards. ofall. American television. 


Clearing the Air 


New York 
FFICIAL action against air pollution in the United 
States has been limited, in the main, to that taken 
at the local, municipal level. Ordinances to control it have 
now been passed in some 3§0 cities. In many of these 
little provision has been made for the effective enforcement 
of the law, but in some of the most congested industrial 
areas, such as Pittsburgh, New York and Los Angeles, 
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there are now well established air pollution control auth »;. 
ties. Los Angeles, which suffers from a particularly 
virulent form of smog (the combination of smoke and {..2), 
has already been forced by an aroused and-implac ble 
public opinion to spend some. $3 million in an attemy: t 
control, and New York City, which increased its enfo <c. 
ment budget to $425,000 this year, served over 400 s_n- 
monses on offenders during the first four months. 

Pleas have been made for federal controls, but he 
uniform approach has apparently been discarded in fa\ ur 
of local legislation tailored to fit local industrial od 
meteorological conditions. A clause providing fed: -al 
research grants and loans for air pollution control \ :s 
deleted in the final stages of debate on the Housing | ||, 
and the most that can now be hoped for from the fed: -al 
government is tax relief in return for expenditures on 
pollution control equipment. , Many of the state legislatu-es 
have shown interest, but little willingness to author se 
sufficient funds. The usual procedure is therefore for «ic 
state legislature to pass an enabling act, delegating ~ 
necessary powers to municipal bodies. ~~ 

There-has undoubtedly been some lessening in the den: 
of air pollution; or at least a check to its growth. Bu: 
is not clear how far this achievement is due to technolog 
change and the use of fuels other than coal, or indust:, 
voluntary action, rather than to the enforcement efforts 
the local pollution control: officials. Certainly the exist 
methods of° detecting the: sources. of pollution and th 
means of enforcing measures of contfol.are no more th: 
partially effective. And the more:that is learned about « 
pollution, the more complex the problem is seen to be. 
What has really: happened is not that air pollution hos 
diminished, but that it has changed its character. 
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The most visible form of air pollution—coal smoke—h.s 
been to-a large extent eliminated from American factorics 
and power stations by the installation of improved:combu:s- 
tion equipment, such as mechanical stokers, and the us: 
of pulvérised coal, or by conversion. to fuel oil and natur«! 
gas ; in most districts the domestic furnace or incinerato: 
ig the only culprit. Butit now appears that industrial coa! 
smoke has been reduced only to be supplanted by a mor: 
insidious form of pollution—fly ash. “This dust, although 
far from invisible whem deposited: on the window sill of 2 
New York flat, cannot be seen. when emitted from th 
smoke stack. es 

In most cases regulations. prescribe maximum per 
missible densities for both smoke and fly-ash and all new 
fuel-burning equipment is licensed and inspected to mak. 
sure that it reaches the required standards. Old equipment 
although subject to less stringent controls than the new, i: 
also periodically inspected, and pollution control equipmer 
insisted upon when it is economically feasible. Speci: 
regulations apply to the remaining coal-burning locomotive 
on the railways, and in Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Ne: 
York, the domestic delivery of highly volatile smoky coa! 
is prohibited, except to houses equipped with approve:! 
stoker devices. But a smoking chimney is no longer 2 
accurate guide to the source of air pollution, and, sinc 
the worst offender may be invisible, the detective wor’ 
required is both. arduous and expensive. 

Both smoke and fly-ash can be avoided by conversion | 
fuel oil or natural gis—if these fuels are correctly burned. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


To add power to an existing diesel installation the simplest and 
most efficient way is to fit a Napier Turbo-Blower. On a 2-stroke 
engine power output goes up by more than 50%, A 4-stroke diesel 
fitted with a Turbo-Blower develops as much power as two similar, 
but unblown, diesels. And both power gains are made at a lower 
specific fuel consumption. 
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The Turbo-Blower is a good 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A | J F R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 
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**Yes, the firm’s travel agent 
told me about it the other day... 
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**That’s the reason I always fly 
TWA. They are such nice people 
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E Now is the time to plan your trip to the U.S.A. 
TWA Thrift Season reduced fares are in operation 
from November to March. Reductions apply to all 
TWA transatlantic services. 


London to New York On Season fhrift Season Saving 
(RETURN FARES) (APR.-OCT,) (NOV.-MAR.) 


First Class £257.3.0 £228.120 #£28.11.0 
Sky Tourist £186.9.0 £151.160 £34.13.0 


To GK. dollar earners—TWA is the only airline flying 
from London which also serves 60 major U.S. cities in 
the principal markets of America. TWA knows America. 
Their specialised knowledge can be of assistance to you. 


See your travel agent or ‘phone TWA: Trans World Airlines, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAtalgar 1234 


... when I was making arrangements 
for my trip to America.”’ 





...and really make you feel 
welcome everywhere you go.”’ 
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Good! I see TWA is announcing 
reduced fares to U.S.A. 


beginning November 


“Service is superb as ever— 
same comfort, same good food, 
same individual attention.”’ 


*On this next trip I'll save over £28. 
On Sky Tourist the saving 
is even more—nearly £35.”’ 








3 MILLION PEOPLE A YEAR 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


USA - EUROPE : AFRICA - ASIA 
TWA Manchester: Blackfriars 4649 
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But petroleum fuels have brought their own brand of 
ollution which presents, under certain circumstances, a 
more intractable problem than coal, smoke and dust. In 
Los Angeles, for example, which owing to local meteoro- 
logical conditions has the most persistent smog in the 
United States, yet uses practically no coal for heating pur- 
roses, some 80 per cent of the contaminants in the air 
have been found to be of hydrocarbon origin. The gases 
emitted from oil refineries or evaporating from petrol 
storage tanks, or belching from the exhaust pipes of Los 
Angeles’ two million motor cars, are blamed. These and 
other gases have been found to react together in the sun- 
cht to form new and powerful irritants—affecting the 
ves and nose, damaging crops, reducing visibility, pro- 
jucing foul odours, and cracking rubber. 

In this case, also, some of the most obvious offenders 
can be controlled. Oil companies have been compelled to 
instal floating roofs or “smog traps” on petrol storage 
tanks—at a cost of some $7 million in Southern California 
lone. But no device, which is both effective and cheap 
enough to make its adoption compulsory, has yet been 
perfected to control motor vehicle exhausts. 

These experiences show that the major barrier to a 
successful smog control programme is not legal but 
scientific, for success is entirely dependent on discovering 
what the major contaminants are, where they come from, 
and what practicable technical devices will eliminate them. 
Despite intensive research the chemical content of smog 
has never yet been completely analysed. The major 
responsibility for research into the causes of pollution, and 
into the engineering techniques for its control, must lie 
with industry. Large sums have already been spent, par- 

ularly by the electric utilities, the iron foundries, the 
steel companies, and the petroleum and chemical process 
industries. Most industries recognise the public relations 

' reducing the social costs of pollution by themselves 
ng the private costs of control equipment. But these 
costs are exceedingly heavy. An electrostatic precipitator 
'o limit pollution from a single blast furnace, for example, 
sts $600,000. To some extent these costs can be offset 
by fuel savings, or by the value of by-products recovered, 
but-essentially the problem of smog control is an economic 
ne since the costs must eventually be reflected in higher 
prices to the consumer. In determining a feasible goal for 
mog control questions ef public health must take priority. 
Exceptionally heavy concentrations of smog, such as those 
ccurring in Donora, Pennsylvania in 1948, and in London 
n 1952, are one problem. Less obvious, but possibly more 
mportant in the long run, is a question about which very 
little is known in the United States—the chronic effects on 
health of prolonged exposure not to the exceptional but to 
the usual levels of air pollution. 


Car Dealers Under Pressure 


New York. 
aN the 1955 models start to come off the assembly lines, 
the giant motor firms are launching the biggest ever 
promotional campaigns. At the same time, the nation’s 
car dealers are being subjected to extensive schooling— 


45 
accompanied by not a few threats—in the-art of aggressive 
salesmanship. The Chrysler Corporation, in particular, has 
presented its dealers with hard and fast monthly sales 
schedules for 1955 with the proviso that a dealer who lags 
behind will either find a second Chrysler dealer in his 
territory or will be replaced altogether. 

Dealers for their part are on the defensive. Although 
some progress has been made in the last few months in 
paring down stocks of both new and second-hand cars, 
they claim that manufacturers overload them with new 
cars. They blame this fact for the prevalence of “ boot- 
legging” by which some authorised dealers sell new cars, 
at only a fraction above dealer cost, to second-hand dealers 
in another territory who sell the cars “as new ” at bargain 
prices. Despite strong opposition from the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, the House of 
Representatives passed last session a Bill making it possible 
for the manufacturers to hold back supplies or cancel the 
franchise of any of their dealers found guilty of this practice 
—action which they are at present unable to take for fear 
of infringing the anti-trust laws. The Senate, however, did 
not second this measure but ordered instead an investiga- 
tion into the causes of bootlegging for it to consider when 
it returns in January. 

One of these is the manufacturers’ practice of charging 
“ phantom freight.” When cars are sold to dealers through- 
out the United States at Detroit factory prices the makers 
collect the rail freight charge from Detroit, whether or not 
the cars actually move by rail, and even when they are in 
fact assembled elsewhere—for example in California. Thus, 
the larger the amount of phantom freight charged, the 
easier it is for Detroit dealers to bootleg cars by road to 
second-hand dealers in other parts of the country. The 
Federal Trade Commission claims, however, that it already 
has the power to declare the practice of charging phantom 
freight illegal without further: legislation. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A two-year study of the possibilities of using atomic 
energy for peaceful economic development will be under- 
taken by the National Policy Association, with the assist- 
ance of a $200,000 grant from Resources for the Future, 
Inc., which is supported by the Ford Foundation. The 
NPA plans to investigate the potential economic effects of 
nuclear power in selected countries abroad—including 
underdeveloped and industrial areas—its effects upon 
industrial and agricultural interests in the United States, 
and methods of co-operation between nations and between 
government and industry. 


* 


Allegations of fraud in the elections in New Mexico in 
1952, in which Democratic Senator Chavez defeated his 
Republican opponent, Major General Hurley, have been 
rejected as “irresponsible and politically motivated” by a 
federal grand jury. The grand jury’s report contradicted a 
Senate elections subcommittee finding earligr this year, 
which alleged that “there was so much vote stealing and 
other irregularities of an appalling nature that nobody could 
tell which candidate had a majority of the votes cast.” 
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Red Flags at the Pole 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


OMEWHERE near the North Pole two large icefloes, 

fully equipped with prefabricated houses, telephones, 

gas heating, helicopters and samovars, and garnished with 

a forest of red flags, are grinding their way around the 

Arctic Circle in the interests of Soviet science and strategic 
planning. : 

Soviet interest in the Arctic is far from new. An air 
flight to the Pole and others across it to Oregon and Los 
Angeles-were made in 1937, and the first drifting ice station 
was set up in the same year. Indeed, the present activity 
is in some ways an effort to re-establish the Russian lead 
in Arctic research. Since the war this had been taken over 
by the US Air Force, which 
quickly realised that a future 
air threat to North America 
could come from over the 
Pole. 

The Russians may well feel 


that Nature has stacked the North Balm 


cards in favour of their rivals, Sitiirenn *> 
for the Americans had the Se a 
good fortune to find a few rao 

ice islands broken off from 
the glaciers of Ellesmere 
Island to the north of 
Canada. Such islands, up to 
ten miles long and fifty feet 
thick, may last for years, 
perhaps even for centuries, 
Siberia does not produce 
them, however, and the 
Russians have had to make do with icefloes of a mile or so 
in length and perhaps ten feet thick. They are no more 
than frozen sea water, and far less permanent than the 
islands. The first one used broke up after nine months, 
and though the Russians hope that the present couple will 
hold together for at least a year, cracks are already threaten- 
ing one of them. 

One of the American islands entered the Soviet sector 
of the Arctic in the middle of 1950 and drifted there for 
over a year. Shortly afterwards, Russian jurists claimed 
Soviet sovereignty over all the ice and water between the 
mainland and the North Pole ; and on this basis a chunk 
of ice would presumably cease to be American when forced 
by the currents over the boundary of the Soviet sector— 
unless it could be shown that technically it was a ship. 


g Stations / 
@-*Mobile Scientific Group 


ARCTIC 


Xp, New o> 





While safeguarding their legal. position in this way, ‘he 
Russians went ahead with surveying the Arctic Ocean 
underneath the ice. They found that the water is slightly 
warmer in the west than in the east, with some differ- 
ences in the marine life. This led them to look for a 
submerged obstruction, and they now claim that the Arctic 
is divided into two basins by an underwater mountain 
range, stretching from the New Siberian Islands off 
eastern Siberia, past a point somewhat east of the Pole, 
and joining North America at Ellesmere Island. They 
have called the range Lomonosov, after the founder of 
Moscow University, and they say that it reaches a height of 
10,000 feet from the sea bed. 

On the basis of this dis- 
covery, a larger expedition 
than ever was sent to the 
Arctic last April, including 
“tens of aircraft” and t 
least a hundred men. Two 
old icefloes were chosen, on: 
about a quarter and the other 
about three-quarters of the 
distance from Wrangel Islan 
to the Pole. Everything 

needed for healthy living wa: 
flown in, including lemons 
from the Caucasus. To make 
themselves feel more at 
home, some amateur archi- 
tects built ice houses “ in th: 
old Russian style,” complete 
with crenellations and the inevitable red flag. 

The main drawback to supplying the floes is that by the 
time they are large enough to have a reasonable chance of 
survival under the pressure of the surrounding ice, they 
are already so corrugated by wind and runnels of melted 
ice that aircraft cannot land on thém. So airfields 0’ 
packed snow have been laid down on nearby floes, and 
communication is maintained with these by helicopter. 

These floating stations, which will go on through 1955 
watching the weather, studying the drift of ice and locating 
the outlying spurs of the Lomonosov Range, are simp; 
a continuation of previous work on a larger scale. Wha: 
was new this year was an associated Mobile Scientific 
Group. An iceflow was chosen virtually on the Pole itsel! 
(Moscow, with its passion for priority, is already claiming 
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hat “ first among all the radio broadcasting organisations 
. the world, the Soviet radio installed a microphone on 
‘se North Pole ” and gave “ the first radio broadcast ” from 
From this base, a series of airborne reconnaissances 
-re made towards the open sea between Spitzbergen 
i Greenland, Other parties used the easternmost floating 
ion as their headquarters and made similar expeditions 
vards the Bering Strait. Each of these parties landed on 
oe for about two days and noted details of the weather, 
‘ed the water for salinity, temperature and currents, and 
k samples of the ocean bed. The entire Group, which 
{ set out from Moscow in April, returned during the 
nd half of June. 
[he scientific value of the work is obvious, and the 
sian press has given unusual publicity to it. It also 
an economic importance. The northern sea route 
g the Siberian coast is usually open for no more than 
weeks a year. If this could be extended appreciably 
better knowledge of the currents and control of the ice 
ts, perhaps through judicious use of atomic explosions, 
reat burden would be lifted from the overweighted 
ns-Siberian Railway, and the Soviet Navy would find 
mobility appreciably improved, 
The long-term strategic implications are equally signifi- 
t, both for defence and offence. The Soviet Arctic is 
vast aircraft carrier, permanently in deep freeze, with its 
thest point about a thousand miles nearer North America 
n the Siberian mainland. The sounding experiments, 
in, would be a necessary preliminary to the wartime use 
Arctic ice as cover for Soviet long-range submarines 
ing from northern bases to the trade routes of the 
ntic and Pacific. Already Soviet commentators have 
1 attention to the value of atomic power in permitting 
rines to cruise indefinitely under ice, equipped with 
for cutting through it when they wished to 


(00 early to say yet that the Arctic is in process of 

ning the new Mediterranean, the Inner Sea of the 

But it is at least clear that the Russian leaders 

onger look merely to east and west, but turn their 

s increasingly northwards, to the Pole and _ beyond, 

vering their rear by friendship with China and building 

) new industries ‘to support the emerging north-south 

rategy in the hitherto inaccessible mountain area between 
the two allies. 


Canada’s Outlook on Trade 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian Government is giving great importance 
to the series of meetings on international trade and 
currency problems that has just started. The mecting of 
finance Ministers in Washington will barely be over before 
officials from the Commonwealth countries meet in London 
‘or their usual pre-Gatt consultation. A quick run-through 
of Gatt agendas by the Commonwealth officials has been a 
regular event before full meetings of the Gatt signatories, 
but this one, which starts in London next week, promises 
to be more important than usual, just as the full Gatt 
meeting, which starts in Geneva on October 28th, may be 
& turning-point in international trade arrangements. 
The Canadian approach this autumn is more fully in 


‘in a world of multilateral trade. 
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support of British objectives than it has ever been in 
postwar years. From Ottawa the United Kingdom appears 
to be struggling to create the same kind of conditions of 
trade and payments which Canada needs, the sort of condi- 
tions in which it can escape from the net of trade and 
currency restrictions, accept convertibility and take its part 
It is to the United 
Kingdom that Canada now looks for leadership ; and this 
in itself is a dramatic reversal of the early postwar pattern 
when. it was the United States which appeared as the 
leader of the advance towards non-discriminatory multi- 
lateral trade. 

The reversal is very apparent in the sort of amendments 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
the two countries are seeking. The United Kingdom, as 
understood here, is concerned about those clauses (Articles 
12, 13 and 14) which provide escapes from trade obliga- 
tions on the ground of balance of payments difficulties. If 
Britain is to emerge as a convertible, freely-trading nation, 
its interest is to make it as difficult as possible for other 
countries to discriminate against it. It is now in the 
position the United States used to occupy, wanting to tighten 
up on escape clauses. At the present stage, it is considered 
very doubtful here whether textual changes in these balance 
of payments articles can be made or whether they would 
be worth very much. The important thing is to get accept- 
ance of a new and stricter interpretation of the conditions 
in which they may be invoked. This is one of the con- 
siderations which emphasises how desirable it is to achieve 
closer working arrangements between Gatt and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. An organic formal connection 
already exists (in Article 15) in the provision that it should 
rest with the IMF to decide when balance of payments 
difficulties have arisen in a particular country ; but the 
connection has no organisational embodiment, and some- 
thing practical is urgently needed. 


Amending Gatt? 


It is regretted here that the British idea of establishing 
a joint Gatt-IMF committee has run into opposition both 
from the United States and the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation ; but since it has, some’ other device 
must be sought. OEEC’s claim to be the only organisation 
which has achieved a real and living collective judgment 
on its members’ actions is fully respected. But that dis- 
tinction does not appear enough to turn an essentially 
regional organisation into one of the range now required. 

By contrast to the British and Canadian desire to tighten 
up escape clauses, the main change desired by the United 
States is sadly retrogressive. It is to amend Article 11 in 
such a way as to permit an escape from Gatt obligations 
in the case of farm products when domestic price support 
programmes are in operation. There can only be respect 
for the American determination to bring its international 
obligations into line with its own legislation about farm 
surpluses, notably section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. This is the section which requires the President 
to limit imports, in spite of any intgrnational obligations, 
if the imports threaten to interfere with domestic price 
supports ; and it is flatly in contradiction to the Gatt. 
Canada admits that agricultural policies in many countries 
of the world (including Canada itself) involve measures of 
protection which would be utterly unacceptable in any other — 
field. But this is not to say that it is ready to give the 
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United States carte blanche on agricultural policy while 
the rest of the world accepts strict obligations on the 
admission of manufactured goods. The American proposal 
for a special escape clause to match Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as originally proposed, struck 
Canada as quite outrageous. This country has already 
suffered from the exclusion of its farm products as a result 
of American price supports. It will strongly oppose any 
Gatt amendment which would let the United States apply 
such. illiberal policies. 

It is hoped that some compromise can be arranged on 
this point which will meet the overriding political neces- 
sities of other countries besides the United States without 
accepting the regrettable principle that Washington can 
do what it likes about-farm imports. In this connection it 
would -be particularly useful, some observers think, if the 
new Gatt could include some clause dealing with the 
subsidisation of exports and referring particularly to agri- 
cultural products. The American surplus disposal pro- 
gramme is still a thorn in Canadian flesh, and some 
recognition in Gatt that it is among the most disruptive 
and undesirable of trade policies would be greatly 
welcomed. 

The desire of the United States Administration to 
segregate certain Gatt clauses under the heading of 
“ organisational provisions” and to submit them to Con- 
gress, although obviously prompted by the Randall Com- 
mission, still puzzles Canadians. There are those who argue 
that the whole Gatt might just as well go to Congress. 
If it were accepted it would be a commitment which might 
curb that body’s slap-happy protectionism. If it were 
rejected, according to this argument, the rest of the world 
would be no worse off. This is certainly a matter for con- 
jecture, and the conjecture will be more informed after the 
Congressional elections in November. But the understand- 
ing here is that, in any case, the Administration does not 
want to put the whole of Gatt before Congress for fear 
that this would be tantamount to handing over the control 
of economic policy. On the other hand it wants some 
Congressional blessing for Gatt which will make it more 
difficult for the legislators to behave as though no inter- 
national trade organisation existed. On the whole Canada 
is inclined to regard it as a point on which American 
wishes can probably be met without doing anybody any 
harm. 


The Place of Japan 


It is much less easy to see a path through the problem 
of getting Japan admitted-‘and starting some worthwhile 
tariff negotiations. Canada fundamentally has no doubts 
about the absolute and urgent necessity of admitting Japan 
to Gatt. Equally there are no doubts that it cannot 
be done according to the policy enunciated by Mr 
Dulles. In a formal press statement Mr Dulles said, in 
effect, that the United States need not buy more from 
Japan, and that American policy was to find markets for 
Japan in other countries ; in the Canadian view this is worse 
than useless. But Japag’s admission appears to be essential, 
both because Japan is a real country with a real trade 
potential whether you choose to recognise it or not, and 
because the only chance of getting the United States into 
tariff negotiations (if there is any chance) is through 
negotiations with Japan. Canada, of course, is in a 
fortunate position, having solved its own relations with 
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Japan through a trade agreement which gives Japan most. 
favoured-nation treatment and includes stringent safeguards 
against dumping. Many Canadian businessmen are ag 
frightened of Japan as any in the United Kingdom, but 
Canada’s experience this year has been that the Japanese 
authorities are very much alive to these fears and most 
anxious to calm them. Certainly there has been no sudden 
upsurge of Japanese imports since the most-favoured-n. tion 
rates went into effect and the Japanese authorities want 
to avoid one. 

The task of overwhelming importance in the coming 
talks, in the Canadian view, is. to get as many governments 
as possible to accept Gatt and the International Monetary 
Fund, working in close harness, as the guide and master 
of their trade policies. Together they should provide to the © 
greatest possible degree the sort of trading world in which 
the Commonwealth: can afford to relax restrictions and 
stand on its own feet. Canada will warmly second all 
British effdrts directed to this end. 


Orontes Shoals and Rapids 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE general elections in Syria, held last week, have 
attracted more.interest than usual. They are the 
first to be held, with any semblance of freedom, since 1948 ; 
and, after the uneasy transitional period. since the overthrow 
of Colonel Shishekli in February, they may set the tone 
and pattern of the restored constitutional regime for some 
years to come. The re-establishment of “democracy ”— 
even in the special Middle-Eastern sense—must be exacting 
after a five-year spell of near-dictatorship, which itself was 
substantially a protest against.'the futilities (and, as the 
army saw it, the dangers) of a democratic regime. It 
remains to be seen how far such a re-€stablishment is 
possible. : 

During the last seven months the Army, the sole source 
of power in the Za’im-Hinawi-Shishekli period, 1949-54, 
has retired from politics—but not without hints, during the 
awkward pause in June between two caretaker administra- 
tions, that it might feel bound to intervene if the politicians 
could not agree. Since the spring all the parties have 
resumed full activity, except the Arab  Liberatio: 
group. The Communists, acting partly as independent 
and partly under a new label of National Union, joined 
the pre-election fray, and members of trade unions, the 
Moslem Brothers, and strong local pressure-groups were 
to be found side by side (or at fisticuffs) with the larger 
organised parties. All of these, after a number of hesita- 
tions and volte-faces over participation and boycott, decided 
to fight the elections; temporary and local alliances 
between them, and the proferring of joint candidates, were 
announced, contradicted and reannounced. The appeals 
of the ex-President; Shukri al-Quwatli, who had been 
brought back in triumph from Alexandria, for “ national 
unity” at so grave a time were applauded, and generally 
ignored ; he himself has renounced political ambition, but 
is considered a probable, not an inevitable, future President. 
In all, over 900 candidates stood for election, including 
150 independents. Only the tribal representatives were 
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“Daddy, why does the fire § dance?” 


UD from the fire, you tell her, comes -warm air; 
then air is sucked in from the room. All this moving air, like a wind, blows the 
flarnes about; and that is why they “ dance”’. 

She lives in a world of wonder. To her, it is just one more marvel that electricity 
provides her with many of the comforts and needs of her daily life. 

Electrical equipment supplied by Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., a z ee 
member of THE BRUSH GROUP, is helping to raise living standards in many ee ee 
parts of the world. In Doha, for example, capital of the State of Qatar, Persian 3 Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
Gulf, they are relying on the alternators, switchgear and transformers supplied by 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. to bring electrical power within reach of 
the 15,000 population. The prime movers are diesels supplied by National. The 
Brush general engineering department was responsible for the complete design 
and execution of all engineering work connected with this installation. 
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returned unopposed. Great emphasis was laid, by the 
administration and parties alike, on complete freedom for 
the electorate ; inspectors were kept busy with investiga- 
tions, the army carefully segregated, demonstrations con- 
trolled, and police officers suspected of partisanship sent 
on leave. 

The matters of policy dividing Syrian statesmen and 
parties were in general similar to those found in other Arab 
States. In the external field, there are differences of 
emphasis over relations with Egypt and Iraq ; attitudes 
vary, but not significantly, towards Lebanon, Jordan, and 
the Arab League itself, as well as more deeply, towards 
the question of neutrality or co-operation with the West. 
Internally, there are rival programmes on a score of admin- 
istrative and regional issues, more particularly on centralisa- 
tion of control versus devolution, and liberty versus 
discipline of the press and parties. And, as elsewhere, the 
distinction of right and left wings in social policy, shown 
typically in measures dealing with land tenure or labour 
organisation, is now explicit and will increasingly determine 
the lines of cleavage. 

Meanwhile, the results announced up to the time of 
writing show a considerable success for the Independents, 
with 35 out of 97 seats announced, against 26 and 22 
respectively for the Nationalist and Sha’b (People’s) parties. 
The Socialist Renaissance (Ba’th) party has 12 (including 
Akram Hourani, the leading left-wing figure), the Co- 
operators one, the Communists—who will sit openly as such 
for the first time—so far but one, their leader Khalid 
Baktash. In the remaining constituencies, where no candi- 
date secured a sufficient overall vote, fresh elections are 
to be held again on October 4th. On September 26th the 
interim results caused a brawl serious enough to justify 
police and troops “ standing by,” and two days later the 
attempted murder of Khalid al-Azam, an ex-Premier and 
probable presidential candidate, was followed by arrests 
of Nationalist party members. 


Chances of Stability 


Whatever the final figures, and whatever leader heads 
the next Ministry, it seems quite unlikely that Syrian 
politics will show any marked change ;-nor is it certain 
that “constitutional ” procedures will prevail ; some enter- 
prising colonel with a few armoured units, may find the 
temptation to intervene again too great. Indeed, the 
national character, recent history, the many incidents of 
violence during the election campaign, and the actual 
cleavages among an emotional and highly individualistic 
public, preclude any confident hope of the stability from 
which Syria could so greatly benefit. 

Yet Syria is a country with many advantages. It has 
abundant agricultural land and plenty of water. It. is 
centrally placed, easy of access by every means and from 
every direction, and its minority group problems (Druses, 
Alawites, Kurds) are not too intractable. It possesses an 
intelligent and attractive population, a fairly numerous 
educated class, many politicians and officials of high quality, 
and a commercial element scarcely inferior to that of 
neighbouring Lebanon. If mineral resources are poor, and 
oil not yet discovered, industry has begun well, especially 
in textiles, while agriculture, notably in cotton and grain, 
can expect a wide development. In short, Syria’s main 


need at the moment is to be spared further political 
upsets, 
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Purge in Mao’s China 


HE elections to the highest offices of state made «his 

week by the National People’s Congress under the sew 
Chinese Constitution have consolidated the power of the 
Chinese Communist “ Big Four,” but they were precei‘ed 
by a large-scale purge which appears to have eliminaicd 
among others, the regime’s ““ Number Five ” Kao Kang. So 
far the purge has been a bloodless one, but it is not imp os- 
sible that some of the personages recently removed from 
official posts may later appear before punitive tribunals as 
Kuomintang agents, running dogs of imperialism or counter- 
revolutionary wreckers. 

The purge has followed closely on the meastires taken 
this summer to centralise governmental power in China by 
abolishing the’ six intermediate “area” authorities over 
groups of provinces and bringing the provinces direc'ly 
under the control of the Central People’s Government. 
This was a sequel to a warning earlier in the year from 
Liu Shao-chi about tendencies among administrative heads 
of regions or departments to carry on as if they were 
independent rulers. There can indeed be no. doubt that, 
against the background of China’s recent past and in view 
of the persisting inadequacy of communications in so vast 
a country, the possibility of a new local “ war-lordism ” 
remained latent in the institution of the “ area committees.” 

The most powerful and dangerous of the area committee 
chairmen was Kao Kang, in Manchuria ; he headed the 
Communist underground organisation there before and 
during the civil war period and in consequence had his 
hands firmly on all the local levers of power. Kao Kang, 
however, has now not only been shorn of all official posi- 
tions in Manchuria; he has been also left out of the list 
of deputies to the National People’s Congress and a clean 
sweep has been made of officials who owed their advance- 
ment to his patronage and who therefore, in accordance 
with normal Communist practice, had to be replaced when 
their protector fell from power. 

The removals and new appointments in Manchuria have 
been combined with: an administrative reorganisation 
whereby the number of provinces there has been reduced 
from six to four, thus restoring the provincial divisions 
which existed before the Japanese set up their puppet state 
of Manchukuo. Liaotung and Liaosi have now been com- 
bined to form a reconstituted Liaoning province and Sung- 
kiang has been incorporated into Heilungkiang. Thus the 
abolition of a single overall authority for Manchuria ha 
been to some extent balanced by a decrease in the mumber 
of provinces which must now be supervised directly from 
Peking. 

Such a reorganisation necessarily involves a reshuffle in 
which some office holders are eliminated, but the removals 
have been of too drastic a character to be explained simp; 
as a normal administrative shake-up. Neither of the 
previous chairmen of the Liaotung and Liaosi provincia! 
governments has been promoted to the chairmanship 0’ 
the new amalgamated Liaoning province. This office has 
been given to a deputy-secretary of the local Communis' 
party ; the former chairman of Liaotung, Li Tao, has been 
made one of six vice-chairmen of Liaoning, and the former 
chairman of Liaosi, Yang Yi-cheng, has disappeared 
altogether. In Heilungkiang the former chairman, Chen Li 
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has been eliminated ; he is replaced, as in Liaoning, by a 
deputy-secretary of the local Communist party, while the 
former chairman of Sungkiang, now incorporated in 
Heilungkiang, has not been appointed among the vice- 
chairmen of the latter. 
Even more striking are the changes at municipal level. 
in the four key cities of Mukden, Changchun, Fushun 
id Dairen (which includes the civil administration of 
Port Arthur) the mayors have been dismissed and replaced. 
There have also been a large number of dismissals from 
ch offices below the chairmanship in each of the Man- 
‘jurian provincial governments. The group of provincial 
covernors and officials that was formed in Manchuria under 
Kao Kang has thus been effectively broken up. 
Simultaneously there has been a reorganisation in Inner 
Mongolia, which appears to be connected, not with the 
move to get rid of over-powerful Communist regional 
gnates, but with difficulties with the important Mongol 
national minority. The Chinese Communists have per- 
tted the existence of an Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region, which like Tibet, remains outside the regular 
Chinese system of provinces, but is not even nominally a 
nstituent of a multi-national federation, since the Chinese 
People’s Republic is avowedly a unitary national state. 
lhe Autonomous Region, however, has never been extended 
cover the whole zone of Mongol habitation which reaches 
1 the neighbourhood of Harbin nearly to Lop Nor ; 
comprised up to three months ago only the territory 
where the Japanese set up an autonomous Mongol adminis- 
tration in their endeavours to set the Mongols against 
The partially Mongol provinces of Suiyuan and 
ghsia, which remained under Chinese control during the 
against Japan, were kept separate from the Autonomous 


The Last of Li? 


Now, however, Suiyuan, inclusive of its Chinese zone, 
has been joined to the Autonomous Region, while Ninghsia 
has been amalgamated with the purely Chinese province of 
Kansu. The enlarged Autonomous Region has been pre- 
sented with a People’s Government of 25 members, of 
whom 9 are Mongols and 16 Chinese, most of them not 
even fromi Suiyuan, but from other parts of China. It 
becomes a little difficult with the new appointments to see 
exactly what is now meant by Mongol “autonomy,” but 
the answer may be that there is not meant to be any at all. 

Another, and more personal, casualty of Chinese Com- 
munist political consolidation appears to be Mao Tse-tung’s 
once-famous political rival Li Li-san. It has been noted 
that his name is missing from the list of the People’s Con- 
‘ress. He was leader of the Chinese Communist party in 
he period after the break with the Kuomintang in 1927, 
out was discredited after the fiasco of the Canton insur- 
rection and was summoned to Moscow, leaving the field 
-lear for Mao’s leadership. After the end of the Pacific 
var he returned to Manchuria, formally submitting himself 
‘0 party discipline, and played a part of some importance 
in organising Chinese industrial labour, though he was 
never allowed to hold any position of real power. His 
disappearance from even the humble rank of Congress 
deputy may signify either that he has been indulging in 
intrigue against the regime or that Mao has decided that 
the time has come finally to transform into an “ unperson ” 
the man who was once leader of the party. 
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The Moslem Brothers 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE movement started in Egypt in about 1930 by a then 

obscure personality, Hasan al-Banna, in favour of a 
return to the pure Islamic faith as a guide—or the sole 
guide—in politics and society, might well have remained 
obscure. Instead, its satisfaction of a real psychological 
need among depressed masses and puzzled intelligentsia 
alike led to a rapid growth in power, numbers, and wealth. 
At the end of the war, the Moslem Brotherhood—/khwan 
al Muslimin—had a membership approaching two million, 
active branches in most Arab countries, and the right to 
speak with authority to their governments, especially in 
Cairo. But the sincerely religious and highminded element 
in the Brotherhood—never, even today, entirely negligible— 
had already lost control to anti-western fanaticism. For 
the last ten years this powerful movement has, to the 
consternation of its better elements and the alarm of Arab 
statesmen, been one almost uniquely of subversion and 
xenophobia. 

In Iraq it has made little headway. In Syria its effort 
to gain effective power in 1947-48 failed, but though par- 
tially underground since 1952, it remains a sinister and 
active group, bitterly anti-western and at times allied to 
the Communists. In Egypt its influence has been to drive 
recent governments to a competitive extremism. Suppressed 
by Nuqrashi in 1948, it perfected its technique of thuggery, 
arranged for his murder, and suffered in return that of 
Banna himself. Ibrahim Abdul Hadi, when premier, 
strongly opposed and effectively disrupted it, gaining for 
Egypt three years of comparative peace from its truculent 
interventions ; but the Wafd government, in return for its 
support, allowed its re-establishment, and it played a leading 





OUT THIS WEEK 


Our three-monthly reports (in each case the seventh in 
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part in the destruction and arson in Cairo in January, 1952, 
and in the guerilla bands on the Canal. 

The Brothers, who at first supported the revolution of 
July, 1953, have since become the most formidable element 
in Egypt opposed to better relations with the West, and to 
the Canal Zone agreement in particular. Violent episodes 
involving them have occurred all over Egypt ; their abuse 
of the mosque services has now led to state control of 
preaching ; and the policy they seem to be following is, in 


its unrealism, flatly contrary to that of Colonel Nasser. The _ 


present Supreme Guide, Hasan al-Hodaibi, and his principal 
lieutenants are now in Damascus, which has temporarily 
become their headquarters. A stormy meeting of the 
Brothers in Cairo on September 24th appears to have 
resulted in a split into two factions, the one prepared to 
negotiate with Colonel Nasser and presumably to support 
the Canal agreement, the other resolute in confirming 
Hodaibi in office—for life—and opposing the Revolutionary 
Council and the agreement. The rift is serious, its per- 
manence uncertain; but whatever tactical compromise 
may for a time be reached between the Brotherhood and 
the determined government of Egypt cannot, it seems, be 
long lived; and the Ikhwan remain both an. offensive 
anachronism and a very serious problem. 


Bad Old Ways in Mexico ? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY 


HERE are two broad problems in the Mexican 

economy. One consists of the basic realities of the 
economic situation, which fluctuate with good or bad 
weather and world market prices for minerals. The other 
is what government officials say and businessmen believe 
about their economy. There is no reliably fixed relation- 
ship between the woof of statistics and the warp of confi- 
dence. 

At the moment, the statistical picture is quite definitely 
brightening, at least in comparison with the past few years. 
The deep gloom that settled over the Mexican economy 
after last April’s devaluation of the peso (from 8.65 to 12.50 
for $1.00) has lifted. The three primary causes for recupera- 
tion of reserves which, according to an unconfirmed report, 
sunk virtually to zero during the summer, are reduced 
imports, increased exports, and a great spurt in tourism. 

Imports dropped partly because of higher tariffs and the 
added peso cost after devaluation. But a major factor was 
good crops which, after several years of drought, eliminated 
the necessity for heavy purchases of wheat, corn and beans. 
Exports have gone up largely because of record cotton and 
coffee crops. Export taxes added after devaluation made 
the export price of Mexican minerals only slightly more 
attractive than they were before, and there has not been 
any great change in sales. Nevertheless, exports of 
petroleum and sulphur will begin soon. Tourists, how- 
ever, have benefited immensely by the new peso rate and, 
after a couple of months of hesitation, they have begun 
pouring down in hotel-jamming numbers. 

None of the money that escaped to New York and 
Switzerland at the time of devaluation has ventured back 
yet, but it is expected to begin a cautious return later in 
the year if reserves gain by at least the traditional amount 
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during the autumn. Thus, President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 
expressed confidence in his second annual report to the 
nation delivered at the recent opening of Congress. 

But that is where the second problem arises. The presj- 
dent said flatly that the peso would now be kept stable, 
Furthermore, he promised that the government would con. 
tinue the fight against inflation, which had done so much 
to undermine the peso. However, he also promised that 
the government would continue to spend freely, and Mexi- 
can businessmen insist that is the only way to keep the 
economy lubricated. The inherent contradiction in these 
promises has been noted in Washington, which was as 
astounded as everyone else by the devaluation, especially 
since Mexico had made no effort to draw on its $75 million 
stabilisation fund nor on its deposits with the International 
Monetary Fund. Now, the IMF has made the right to keep 
a close eye on the Mexican situation and to receive regular 
and full reports a condition of continuance of the stabilisa- 
tion fund. 

It is widely felt that the acute crisis of confidence which 
followed devaluation was due to the government’s age-old 
lack of frankness in discussing its position with its people. 
The president’s speech, despite its quiet. tone, was no 
different in its recital of achievements and glowing prospects 
than dozens made each year before him. As a result, the 
business community, which was-sutterly unprepared for 
devaluation, is not ready to be lulled by the same old 
melodies. This doubles the difficulty, for there are now 
reasons and means for private investment and better incen- 
tives and guarantees than for a long-time. There is also a 
greater need for private capital to take the burden of expan- 
sion off a public treasury which it is loath to support. Con- 
fidence has been outstripped by facts and has lagged behind. 
A clear indication of this is the difference in the credit 
rating of Mexico at home and abroad. In fact, there has 
been some earnest competition among British, German, 
Dutch, French, Belgian and other exporters to offer large- 
scale bank loans to finance a-range of heavy equipment. 


Spare Parts and Service 


A deal has just been concluded with France for the 

exchange of $5,500,000 worth of equipment for Pemex, 
the nationalised Mexican’ petroleum industry, against an 
equal amount of Mexican cotton. It was not even a barter 
deal because Pemex will have three years to repay its 
purchase while the cottaa went for cash. Officially, Mexico 
is not particularly interested in barter deals. So long as its 
currency is both hard and free, it has little to gain by them, 
but there is nevertheless a tendency to favour suppliers who 
are also customers, and a certain recognition that soft- 
currency countries cannot easily be customers unless they 
are allowed to be suppliers. 
- This applies exclusively to the large purchases of indus- 
trial goods made by the government, which takes some 10 
per cent of the country’s imports. Rodrigo Gomez, director 
of the Bank of Mexico, constantly stresses this figure in 
his anxiety to impress exporters to Mexico of the need to 
pay more attention to private importers. 

The main requirements, Gomez claims, are the establish- 
ment of regular agencies and, where machinery is con- 
cerned, stocks of parts and servicing stations. As a result 
of having heeded this advice, German Porsches and Volkes- 
wagens, Italian Fiats and French Panhards are no longer 
Curiosities on the streets of Mexico. 
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h to your clients? A little too garish, 

: a little too drab? Not as impressive as 

: ' they might? Take a good look. 

$ ‘ ' Because the right design, the right 

| colour-scheme, the suitably prosperous a 

’ , appearance of the table-lamp 

can mean — business. So do Peter Catesby 

| and his staff. They will plan and 

suggest, develop your ideas or 

f fit in with them to make fittings and 

: furniture that look exactly right, 

°F curiously in character. It doesn’t matter 

: whether you want a couple of chairs 

é or everything for a suite of offices. 

A Catesbys Contracts will do it. 

: | 8 a TI landscape 

- & reveals an unexpected fact: today we live TT. 
a The cyclist rides TI: the motorist drives with TI’s 
: help. The mother cooks TI: baby’s bath water is 

heated TI. The farmer milks with TI and the 

, businessman conducts his affairs in a TI setting. 

3 Industry’s calls on TI take many forms. It may 

3 be precision tubes in one of thousands of shapes and 

) sizes, or steel, or wrought aluminium; it may 

: be electrical equipment, rolling mills, or mechanical 

handling plant, or machine tools...so intricately is 


TI woven into the industrial pattern that nearly 
every constructional or engineering enterprise owes 


something, large or small, to TI. 


Each of TI’s many manufacturing eompanies has 
a mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of them 
are the combined skills and experiences of the 


many trades TI follows. 


Catesbys 
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THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 TRAFALGAR 5633 
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Industrial Designers and Managers of Design Departments may 
like to know that in the B.I.P. Group there is a department that can be considered complementary to 
their own organisation. In the development of a new product or the modernisation of a well-tried onc, 
the thought may arise at some stage “ Can plastics help us here?” This is the point at which it is a 
good idea to consult our Product and Mould Design Service. Staffed with technicians and draughtsmen 
who are specialists in all sides of plastics and plastics moulding, it is in a strong position to help in a 


practical and unbiased way. 





The most comprehensive service in _ plastics 
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Planning More Power 


a N O, this year I am not complaining that the Gov- 
4 “ ernment is still seriously curtailing our expansion 
programme,” said Lord Citrine when he presented the 
annual report of the British Electricity Authority this 
week. “I am thankful for small mercies.” The small 
mercies about which BEA’s chairman was able to feel 
comfortable included the broad approval by the Govern- 
ment of a capital investment programme for the industry 
ihat will cost about £1,250 million over the next six 
. raising the output capacity of the authority’s power 

ons by about half and providing for an increase of 
about 4§ per cent in electricity sales. His remark was 
made following two years during each of which BEA had 
been able to bring into commission more than 1.4 million 
kilowatts of mew generating plant and to meet power 
demand for the winter without any significant recourse 
io power cuts. Lord Citrine’s confidence reflected the 


"} <asier conditions in which this immensely prosperous 


nationalised industry now feels itself able to prepare its 
plans for the future. 

Those plans, in the electricity supply industry, are 
based upon an elaborate system of market forecasting. 
They need to be; it takes about six years from the 
decision to build a power station before it comes on load, 
nd in an industry now spending more than £200 million 
: year every conceivable technique of reducing errors 
in estimating the market is worth while. The process 
of forecasting is two-fold. At every major point of 
upply in Britain, estimates are made of the growth of 
‘oad—in terms of winter peak demand—for several 
years ahead and passed up, through the Area 
Boards, to BEA headquarters, Simultaneously BEA’s 
own commercial forecasters make and refine their own 
forecasts. These are primarily in terms of trends of 
electricity consumption among all classes of consumer, 
relating statistics of electricity supply since 1920 to a 


battery of other national statistical series ; but they too 
are finally expressed in terms of winter peak demand, 
by taking account of likely developments affecting the 
industry’s load factor. The two independent estimates 
are brought together into one; and this is further 
adjusted to cover the exceptionally bad weather that 
might occur in any winter. 

Such were the methods, for example, by which BEA’s 
Technical Development and Contracts Committee, 
which has to decide how much plant will be needed, was 
presented, with the estimate that in the winter of 
1959-60, maximum demand for electricity in Britain 
might be 22 million kW in normal weather or perhaps 
23-4 million kW in very bad weather. Allowing for the 
large amount of power station capacity that at any time 
is under maintenance or broken down, and for the power 
it could import from the North of Scotland during such 
peak hours, the committee estimated that it will need 
25,465,000 kW of output capacity by the end of that 
winter—which would afford it a margin of more than 
800,000 kW over the “normal weather ” peak, though 
it would still be more than half a million kW short of 
peak demand during the worst foreseeable weather. 

In order to raise output capacity by about 8,600,000 
kW between the end of 1953 and the end of 1959, 
BEA plans to instal nearly 10 million kW of new plant ; 
it will be taking out of service about 1,200,000 kW 
of over-age plant that is no longer usable or must be 
removed to make room for new generating sets. This 
is not economic replacement of the kind that most other 
industries do ; since BEA meets the extremes of daily 
peak load by switching in old stations of the lowest 
thermal efficiency and the highest running costs, these 
obsolete sets are used for such short periods of the 
year that “ in general it is economical for the Authority 
to utilise this plant until it is no longer serviceable.” 
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Some rough indication of the way in which this is done 
is given in the chart, which is derived from a similar one 
produced by Mr V. Clements of BEA last October. 
The building of new stations, certainly, makes it pos- 
sible to meet loads all the way up the scale somewhat 
more cheaply, so the economies are cumulative. Even 
so, it may not at present be economic to replace much 
of BEA’s worst plant until it falls down. 

The authority’s policy upon replacement, indeed, 
is far from clear. In its first annual report it declared 
its intention of building enough plant to meet forecast 
peak demand with “modern” power stations under 
25 years old, disregarding the large 
reserve of fully depreciated “ over- 
age ” plant in its investment planning. 
It has never managed to do so, and 
only recently has it been able to match 
the rate of growth of demand with its 
own rate of building, and to narrow 
the postwar shortage. Nor do its 
current plans appear to disregard the 
old plant for peak loads. The Ministry 
of Fuel and Power this year has 
relaxed its former “ physical ” control 
over BEA’s investment, replacing it by 
a “financial appraisal” which will 
put the emphasis upon the amount of 
extra capacity that BEA can show is 
economic. But it seems intensely 
unlikely that the Ministry would 
accept any reversion to BEA’s original 
principle as an economical way of 
providing enough power stations to 
meet the growth of demand. 

Most of BEA’s forecasts of demand assume little 
change in its own price structure, and changes in the 
absolute level of price—following, for example, upon 
coal price increases and rises in the cost of capital con- 
struction—are generally assumed to affect the prices 
of competitive fuels at least as much. Demand, there- 
fore, is projected upon the assumption of relatively 
stable prices ; which are not necessarily the same as 
what the Ridley Committee called “ prices that cor- 
rectly reflect relative costs.” To bring that about, and 
so make consumers’ choice of fuel fully effective 
would require three changes in BEA’s own prices, 
which would need to be based upon 


a coal price that correctly reflected the cost of raising 
additional coal ; 


a provision for depreciation at replacement costs ; and 

a tariff that correctly reflected the difference in capacity 
costs between the peak or “ planning peak” periods upon 
which BEA bases its provision of new plant and the 


off-peak periods, particularly at night, when capacity 
costs are almost nil. 


The authority, during the last two years, has gradually 
been encouraging the area boards to offer some day and 
night rates, and has very slightly modified its own 
grid tariff in the same direction, though neither develop- 
ment has gone far. The price of coal, of course, is 
outside its jurisdiction ; as to depreciation, BEA still 
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strictly shuns the replacement basis, though it points 
out that the vast amount of postwar plant it is bringing 
in, with the levelling out of construction costs, is gradu- 
ally bringing its provision for depreciation (now some 
£50 million a year) somewhat nearer adequacy on any 
count. 

Other elements in its price policy have attracted 
some less-justified criticism. During the next six years, 
the authority is not providing more than about a third 
of its capital requirements by self-financing ; but 
there is no good reason why it should. Given 
adequate provision for depreciation, and some building 
of reserves, a monopoly with the un- 
equalled record of expansion that BEA 
can boast need hardly apologise for 
going often to the market for new 
capital; there is no reason why it 
should impose compulsory saving on 
its current consumers to finance most 
of the cost of its future development. 
In the same way, the restriction of 
electricity development through 
arbitrary additions to price which is 
sometimes advocated because thermal 
electricity is not a very efficient way of 
using coal and incurs high losses in 
transmission, would be a measure of 
crude physical planning rather than a 
reasonable use of the price mechanism, 

How much would BEA’s forecasts 
of demand for the future—and hence 
its investment programme — be 
affected by justifiable reforms of 
electricity pricing ? BEA would probably answer, 
cheerfully but quite honestly: “Not at all.” 





It regards demand for electricity as largely 
inelastic; and the remarkably stable rate of 
growth throughout the industry’s history—which 


has covered many types and levels of tariff, as 
well as booms and wars—gives some weight to the 
argument. A rise in the price of coal would affect all 
fuels, though not equally ; since electricity is a very 
powerful buyer of the lowest grades of coal, it might 
weather the change considerably better than the gas 
industry or the house coal merchants, even if there 
came about some moderation in total fuel consumptioa 
throughout the country. The charging of depreciation 
on replacement costs, again, would certainly not be 
accepted by the electricity industry unless the other 
fuel industries did the same. Assuming that BEA is 
today providing up to £20 million a year less than ‘t 
would need to on a replacement basis, the chang: 
would mean no more than a fraction of a penny a unit 
on the units that BEA now sells, 


Prices that were more closely related to the relativ: 
costs of peak and off-peak power would not necessarily 
slow down the rate of growth in consumption, by 
shifting demand for warmth and power at peak periods 


to other fuels, though they might. Thoroughgoins 
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‘time of day” tariffs, such as the French electricity 
authorities favour, probably would, and more signifi- 
antly, would cut a large slice of demand off the peak, 
thus reducing the total capacity BEA would need to 
naintain in being. But special rates merely for night- 
me electricity could not be expected to do more than 


mprove the load factor on the system generally, by - 


ransferring some demand from peak periods—for 
‘ample in the use of storage water heaters. BEA is 
lready allowing for some improvement in load factor 
the estimates of demand upon which its current pro- 
-ramme is based ; wider use of off-peak prices might 
fer a larger degree of improvement in the utilisation 
its capital equipment. Some moderation, therefore, 
might be counted upon in investment in plant, unless 
and until the industry begins to replace old plant upon 
larger scale. But any such improvement in load factor 
from the “ day and night ” tariffs BEA is now prepared 
to offer would probably be small and its implications 
for investment yet smaller. It would, moreover, be a 
“ once-for-all ” improvement, while it took its effect— 
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though the improvement of load factor may well 
increase in importance if capital costs grow in 
importance, as they will, for example, in nuclear 
stations. 

Investment in the basic industrial resources of an 
expanding economy is essentially a matter of timing. It 
may never be permanently excessive, in that demand 
will always catch it up; but at any time some of it 
may be postponable—which is a direct gain in the year 
we live in. In terms of demand, all that might fairly 
be asked of BEA today is some re-examination of its 
plans for expansion in the light of changes in pricing 
that may, in the medium term, be adopted or accepted 
by itself and the other fuel industries. But in terms 
of technical developments and alternative fuels, some 
of these questions of pricing policy gain added signi- 
ficance ; and in its current surge of expansion BEA for 
the first time is entering the stage where it has to con- 
sider seriously how far, how soon—and with what—it 


may have to replace its traditional dependence upon 
coal. 


Competition in the Builder’s Yard 


Sie Monopolies Commission, in their latest report 
on the tendering practices of the big London 
builders*, have dissected the organisation known as the 


London Builders’ Conference, and have- reached the 
unqualified conclusion that its activities are against the 
public interest. Although the conference has never 


made any attempt to conceal its aims and its objects 
—indeed, since it came under fire three years ago has 
been uncommonly frank about its method of working— 
the Commission found that few people beyond the circle 
of the conference’s members had any precise idea of 
what it did. It is not a trade association, nor a 
builders’ club, nor a business company. It has no entry 
fee, and no subscription rate. Yet its annual accounts 
show a substantial income, ranging from {£275,000 
before the war to £296,000 in 1952. This income comes 
from payments made into the LBC’s funds by member 
companies that have tendered successfully for big build- 
ing contracts and it is dispersed, after payment of 
expenses, among the other unsuccessful members. Why 
were such pooling payments made? 

In 1935, when competition between builders was 
fierce, some of the bigger concerns in the London area 
formed their own organisation with the object of soften- 
ing some of-the worst rigours of competition. This 
became the London Builders’ Conference: other “ con- 
ferences ” have since been organised in the provinces on 
roughly similar lines but they did not come within the 
Monopolies Commission’s terms of reference. The 
conference had two functions ; first, to see that none of 


* Report on the Sapety of Buildings in ‘i Geenter Londen 
Area. HMSO. 3s. 6d. 


the members tendered an “ uneconomic ” price through 
over-eagerness to get work; secondly, to reimburse 
members for the cost of putting in an unsuccessful bid. 


The means chosen by the conference to achieve these 
objects have incurred criticism not only from the Mono- 
polies Commission, but also from the Minister of Works 
himself, from professional bodies representing architects 
and chartered surveyors and from some local councils. 
The conference devised a remarkable procedure to 
prevent “ uneconomic tendering ” by members. Builders 
who intended to bid for a contract sent their estimated 
price—before it was put in as a tender—to the chairman 
of the LBC. To arrive at what was called officially 
a “Fair Price,” the chairman ignored the top third of 
the bids. He then took the average of the lower two- 
thirds and instructed the lowest bidder to raise his 
estimate to this amount. He also instructed the other 
bidders to raise their bids by given amounts in order to 
maintain their original order, so ensuring that the 
original lowest estimator remained at the bottom of 
the list of formal tenders. The tenders, adjusted in 
these ways, were then sent in to the client. If, because 
of outside competition, the lowest conference tenderer 
failed to get the contract, and failed by a margin that 
represented the difference between his original estimate 
and the “ Fair Price ” that he actually sent in, then the 
conference paid him compensation at the rate of 1 per 
cent of the tender price. 


The successful bidder did not, however, keep this 
“conference addition” (or “ Conad”) to his original 
estimate ; instead he paid it into a pool that was 
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divided at the end of the year among conference © 


members on a quota system. These “Conad” 
payments constituted the conference’s first source of 
income. The second came from the payment of con- 
tributions by the successful conference bidder to cover 
the tendering expenses of the unsuccessful members. 
In this case, the bids were not necessarily sent to the 
conference before they went to the client ; the com- 
peting builders merely told the chairman that they 
were intending to bid. He then formed his own rough 
idea of the probable cost of the work (by telephoning 
one or two builders) and having regard to the number 
of conference and non-conference builders that were 
competing for it, he calculated the size of the tendering 
levy that would be paid into a second LBC pool by 
any member who won the contract. This “ tendering 
addition” was known as “ Tenad.” 


* 


The Commission quotes only 23 examples since the 
war of the operation of the “Fair Price” scheme ; 
competition in postwar building was so much less 
severe than in the thirties that the scheme was generally 
in abeyance and since the conference was publicly 
criticised during the winter of 1951-52, it has been 
suspended altogether. The system of paying a tender- 
ing allowance into the conference pool after receiving 
a contract has continued, and the conference’s accounts 
show that this was bringing in about {£125,000 during 
1950 and 1951, and nearly £300,000 during 1952. 

The London Builders’ Conference occupies a special 
niche in the building industry. Its membership, which 
is anonymous, amounts to 250 builders and 188 non- 
conference builders have on occasions co-operated with 
it since the war. This may seem a small tally besides 
the 16,000 members of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, but it includes some of 
the biggest and most respected concerns in the country 
(who do not always feel bound to follow conference 
instructions). At least 65 per cent of the big building 
work done in the London area since the war has been 
carried out by conference members and by 1953 the 
proportion of contracts that they held had risen to 
73 per cent by value of the total. It has flourished, 
and its membership has continued to grow in spite of 
repeated attempts to unhorse it by the professional 
bodies, by the Ministry of Works and by such stal- 
warts among local authorities as the Kent County 
Council. Each has attempted to introduce a declara- 
tion form to be signed by contractors stating in effect 
that they are not conference members and are neither 
revealing the price on their tenders to third parties 
nor paying any kind of levy to compensate unsuccessful 
bidders. But except for the Kent County Council, the 
declaration has not been seriously enforced, in the face 
of quite general (and unexpected) resistance from non- 
conference builders as well as conference members. 

Now that the Monopolies Commission has con- 
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cluded that the operations of the conference are not 
in the public interest, the question arises of its fate. [ 
exists only to administer the “ Fair Price ” scheme and 
the tendering levy, practices that have been condemned 
by the Commission in the plainest terms. The [act 
remains that in the building industry there is much 
sympathy with the aims of the conference. ‘The 
builders feel they are the weakest partners in any bui!d- 
ing venture. They are themselves subject to c:a- 
siderable monopolistic pressure. The building unio:s, 
which spoke strongly in favour of the conference bef«ire 
the Commission, are probably the biggest monop..ly 
in the industry ; but they are beyond the Commission’s 
grasp. Then there are the specialist sub-contractos, 
whose work may account for half of the total tender 
price ; there are strictly enforced price rings among 
the suppliers of most of the materials that-the builder 
uses. Above all, there are the architects. The Mono- 
polies Commission noted the deep suspicion that 
appears to exist between builder and architect. Our 
of this suspicion has arisen the habit of tendering a 
“cover price,” which is a bid put in by a builder who 
does not want the job but who also does not want ‘o 
offend the architect by refusing to bid for it. The 
“cover price ” is determined by asking a serious bidder 
what he considers a reasonable “cover” figure to 
quote ; it is not approved by the London Builders’ 
Conference, but it is a practice that runs right through 
the industry and one that architects, building owners 
and the Monopolies Commission all deplore. The 
Commission noted that cover prices, which cost 
nothing to prepare, were taken into account when thc 
tendering levy was being calculated. 

The creation of such bodies as the London Bui! 
Conference is symptomatic of the builders’ desire : 
greater bargaining strength; the methods chosen, 
which involve the communication to a third party o! 
tenders that are nominally confidential, and the extrac- 
tion from the building owner of a sum designed to meet 
tendering costs that other industries carry as a charge 
on overheads, do not strike many in the industry as being 
undesirable practices, as they seem to the eyes of many 
outsiders. The Royal Institute of British Architects 
seriously split on its attitude to the conference system ; 
some architects, especially in the provinces, support 
and do not approve of the RIBA’s official opposition (» 
it. Some builders who do not apptove of the methods 
of the conference still feel that competition should b- 
subject to some curbs. The strong support that exis's 
for “selective” tendering has grown up out of this 
belief. Selective tendering means that the buildin: 
owner invites tenders only from companies known |) 
be capable of carrying out the work ; it is supported by 
the architects, the surveyors, the builders and the 
Ministry of Works and is a common practice in many 
other big contracting industries. Nevertheless it doc: 
make the life of a young, expanding building compat / 
more difficult than it should be in a competitive economy. 

Much of the undoubted tolerance that exists in and 
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ou'-.de the industry of the London Builders’ Conference 
e to the consummate skill with which it has been 
nistered. In spite of the very large sums received, 
-onference was able to prove to the satisfaction of 
Monopolies Commission that its activities has made 
significant impression on building costs. But the 
ference’s activities in times of a building boom pro- 
y bear little relation to what they might become in 
aner period, such as the one that brought the con- 

.ce into being. 
the conference is disbanded, the tendency towards 
ision among builders that created the conference 
kept it in being will still remain. As a piece of 
-cministrative machinery, the London Builders’ Con- 
{c:ence served its members exceptionally well ; there is 
trong feeling among builders that if it goes, 


Summers in the Autumn 


ust at the moment when the Financial Times ordinary 
ire index touched:a new peak, the terms of the 

h public offer of steel shares were published. This 

sts of the ordinary capital of John Summers and Sons, 

e 9 million £1 ordinary shares are being offered for 

on Thursday next week at 24s. 6d. each. United Steel 
Ccmpanies, which formerly had a large investment in John 
Summers, will apply for 750,000 of the shares and will 
receive allotment in full. Apart from this placing, the terms 

f the offer follow the pattern already established by the 
curler issues of the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency. 
[hus the consortium will back its underwriting of the 
*.2§0,000 shares by applications standing on an exactly 
(gual feoting with those of the public ; preferential treat- 

‘ent will be accorded to former stockholders ; cash sub- 
criptions can be spread out in three instalments (begin- 

ng with a §s. payment on application) or, alternatively, 

} per cent Treasury stock (1979-81) can be tendered in 
xchange at a price fixed by the Bank of England after 
‘he close of business on Friday. 

The ordinary shares will rank after quite a long list of 
“xed interest stocks. The Agency holds £4 million of the 
company’s §$ per cent cumulative preferences shares and 
{6 million (with {2 million still on call) of a short dated 
4; per cent unsecured loan stock (1962-64); it has 
expressed its usual intention of disposfng of these issues 
in due course. In addition, the company has in issue 
{4,831,350 of a 4 per cent first mortgage debenture stock 
(1975); this stock was not vested in the Iron and Steel 
Corporation and is still held by private investors. There is 
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59 
some more acceptable body will emerge to replace it. 
Against this attitude of mind the report of the Mono- 
polies Commission is likely to make no impression and 
probably for that reason the report deliberately omits 
any precise recommendation about ending the agree- 
ments and the arrangements that it condemns. It 
suggests : 


In our view [the method of winding up] can be deter- 
mined only after discussion with the various parties con- 
cerned—the representative bodies of builders, architects, 
surveyors and local authorities as well as the LBC—and 
it is for the appropriate Government departments to 
undertake these discussions. 


This seems the only way by which any lasting solution 
to the problem of tendering peculiarities in the building 
industry will be found. 





therefore a perceptible gearing element in the shares. The 
directors put the profit, after depreciation but before 
interest payments and tax, for the year to October 2nd at 
about £34 million, of which about {1,382,000 would be 
available for the ordinary dividend and reserve appropria- 
tions after the preference dividend has been paid. At that 
level of profit, the expected dividend of 9 per cent (which 
together with the profits tax will absorb about £607,500) 
would be covered just over twice—a cover somewhat smaller 
than those on the ordinary dividends of United Steel and 
Stewarts and Lloyds. 


Summers in the Market 


HE offer, based on a yield of £7 7s. per cent, has come 
- at a time when the average yield on industrial “ blue 
chips ” is as low as £4 12s. per cent and, more significant for 
its success or failure, a market has been established in steel, 
shares. Its terms, however, offer little turn on the estab- 
lished issues, as the yield comparisons in steel shares now 
show: 


Issue Current Assumed 
Ordinary Shares Price Price Dividend Yield 
s. d. s. d. % f s. d. 
United Steel {1...... 25 0 2 3 9 2 
Lancashire Steel {1... 22 0 21 Q 8 712 
Stewarts & Lloyds fl 3 0O 37 (9 12} 6 12 
John Summers {1..., 24 6 avs -§ 7 6 
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The yield would lose its marginal attraction if United Steel 
were to pay a dividend of ro per cent. Hard bargaining 
there must have been. There must also be a very strong 
hope in the offices of the Agency that industrial shares will 
remain firm at least until next Friday, when the applica- 
tion lists close. 

The Agency and the underwriters have, in fact, based 
the appeal for subscriptions on prospects broader than the 
narrow technicalities of yield considerations. John 
Summers is a major producer of sheet steel and demand is 
strong particularly from the motor industry. More than 
that, its development programme, designed to establish a 
completely integrated plant originally based on an annual 
production of one million tons of steel ingots, has not far to 
go before it can make a handsome contribution to earnings. 
It has now been decided that a steel ingot production of 
1,250,000 tons a year is practicable and further additions to 
plant to balance out production at this level should be com- 
pleted by the middle of 1956. Against the probability of 
higher profits from increased capacity investors must weigh 
the threats of renationalisation if*a Labour government 
comes to power. If that threat became cold fact, profits 
in prospect would have no meaning for the investor. 


Recovery and Pause 


HE stock market came up to the obstacle of a formidable 
settlement day at a cracking pace and cleared it with 
ease. A few of the speculative store shares were marked 
down, but, though trading was restricted, the better class 
equities continued to improve. It was, in fact, on the 
settlement day that the Financial Times ordinary share 
index touched its latest new peak of 172.4. Not until the 
barrier had been crossed was there a pause to gather breath, 
and it was not until Thursday that industrial shares showed 
sizeable losses. Before the week-end the advance in the 
industrial market was made. to some extent at the expense 
of Kaffir shares, but these, too, rallied on settlement day, 
though only to turn easier with industrial equities later. 
The steady behaviour of gilt edged stocks (which hardened 
when sterling rallied) made its contribution to the strength 
of the market, but the prime mover of the demand for 
“ blue-chips” was a string of encouraging company 
announcements. Among them can be numbered the 
interim dividend payments of Bowater Paper and 
C. C. Wakefield, the higher payment from Eastwoods 
and the report that Marks and Spencer, whose shares rank 
in the forefront of the market leaders, was revaluing its 
assets. Of equal importance was the success of recent new 
issues ; the £24 million 44 per cent debenture issue by 
British Tabulating Machine Company attracted applications 
to the almost fantastic total of £72 million and dealings 
began at a premium of 2 on the issue price of 984. Later 
in the week it was reported that the £20 million issue by 
Imperial Tobacco of a 4 per cent unsecured loan stock at 
98} had attracted 30,000 applications, for £187 million, 
and larger applicants received about 7 per cent. 
These announcements all sprang from the same set of 
causes. Industrial production is continuing to run well 
above its 19§3 level. The resurgence of savings is sus- 
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taining the demand for investments by the institutions, 
Profits reported at the present time are higher than ‘hose 
reported a year ago 5 there is also a strong belief, strenyth- 
ened by the announcement of higher interim dividends, that 
the profits being currently earned are even better. The 
demise of EPL and the introduction of the new capital 


Yield index 
170 Source: "Financial Times” 
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allowances obviously benefit net earnings and almost all 
boards of directors have shown their willingness to distri- 
bute a greater part of these earhings. There is, however, 
one important caveat: much of the increase in profits and 
dividends in prospect has already been discounted in stock 
exchange values. It was to this qualification that investors 
began to pay heed on Thursday. 


Mr Butler Regrets 


1 meetings of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank in Washington, attended by 
the finance ministers of seventeen countries in their roles 
as governors of these institutions, produced. no new 
declarations of active policy ; nor had any been expected. 
In a nutshell, Mr Butler made it clear that convertibility 
of sterling is still the goal ; but, for a variety of. political 
and economic reasons, he now places an interpretation on 
the prerequisite conditions that seems to rule out the 
prospect of reaching it in the early future. Thus, 
in his address to the IMF, he declared that “ further 
decisive and irreversible steps to freedom must depend on 
reciprocal actions by others and on reasonable prospects 
of a dependable and continuing balance in international 
payments and trade.” It was clear that he is anything but 
optimistic about the prospect of these conditions being 
fulfilled in the near future. Moreover, the Chancellor 
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A Yale fork-lift truck at work 
in a “ Coca Cola” warehouse 


Liquid . 
or solid 


YALE TRUCKS CAN HANDLE ANY PRODUCT 


Whether the product you make, ship, or store is round or square... liquid or solid... tough 
or fragile... YALE equipment is designed to handle it better, safer, and for less cost. 
With a wide range of models and capacities, you will easily find the YALE industrial lift 


truck precisely suited to your needs. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 


FRANCE Fenwick Paris REGISTERED TRADE MARE 

ITALY Fenwick Milan Materials Handling Equipment is Entirely Manufactured i 
SPAIN Fenwick Barcelona in the United Kingdom and Europe by: 

BELGHIM Fenwick Liége THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


SVVITZERLAND Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 
“OLLAND Van Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam 
DENMARK V. Lowener Copenhagen 
NORWAY A/S Lowener, Mohn, Oslo 
SWEDEN A/B Léwener, Stockholm 
es 
MOROCCO Forges de Bazas Casablanca 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA Fenwick Dakar 


Wednesfield, Staffordshire, England 
Velbert Rhid., Germany 
and under licence by ! 
FENWICK S.A. .......... St-Ouen, Seine, France 


YALE & TOWNE 





THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, N.Y. USA 
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The best of the 
Blackhearts’ come 
from Gloucester 


bs DAY THOUSANDS OF BLACKHEART*® malleable castings 
tlow from the mechanised line of Gloucester Foundry — every 
one to the customer’s most exacting requirements, each with the 
easy machining qualities that mean lower production costs for 
the user. 

Gloucester Foundry has an unrivalled capacity for large 
outputs and- speedy service. It has the only elevator-type 
electric furnace that allows blackheart castings to be annealed in 
48 hours instead of the usual 9 days. Call in Gloucester about 
that next casting job and save yourself time and money. 


Give the job to 


GLOUCESTER 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS, GLOUCESTER‘ 
(A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd.) 


Telephone: Gloucester 2304/ Telegrams: ‘Pulleys’ Gloucester 
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— Sandhurst? 
— of course. 

— Guards? 

— naturally. 

— Courvoisier ? 
— obviously. 


COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 
THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 









and V.8.0.P. 
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WISTEEL 





This is a factory. Light and clean, airy and unoppressive : it 
could equally well be a studio, with the curve of the barrel vault 
roof reflecting the ample north light evenly over broad floor areas. 


| and the 
Barret Vat 


Factory. Underwood, Elliot & Fisher. 
R. Siefert, F.RA.B.A, 
Rice & Son Lid. 


Note the lack of obstruction to the floor space by structura! 
supports : and the absence of dust traps in the clean sweep 0! 
the Wireweld-reinforced Twisteel-designed roof. 


TWISTEEL REINFORCEMENT 


LONDON : 43 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1. Telephone : GROsvenor 8101 & 1216 


MANCHESTER: 7 Oxrorp ROap, MANCHESTER, 1. Telephone > Ardwick 1691 





LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM: AvMa Street, SmerHwicx 40. Telephone > Smethwick 19°! 
GLASGOW : 19 Str. Vincenr PLace, Giascow, C.1. 


Telephone : City 68°* 
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declared himself still unsatisfied with the level of reserves 
available to the non-dollar countries, despite the more 
fexible arrangements that the Fund is now prepared to 
make in granting credit to its members. The upshot is 
hat the emphasis of Britain’s international financial policy 

y now be expected to be laid still further on piecemeal 
relaxations in exchange controls. 


[he reactions of ‘the financial world to this open regress 
of the prospect for sterling convertibility are still uncertain. 
Sterling weakened markedly following the opening of the 
Washington meetings—the sterling-dollar rate in London 
feli from the parity of $2.80 on Wednesday of last week 


low point of $2.79 on Tuesday ; but the significance of - 


this fall is difficult to measure. This is the period of seasonal 
stringency for the balance of payments of the sterling area, 
and sterling did in fact begin to fall already in early August 
when the rate stood at $2.817). Moreover, the recent 
precipitate fall in sterling—which brought the rate down 
to its lowest point since October, 1952—had in fact been 
all but made good by the recovery which began on Wednes- 
da’ By Thursday the rate had recovered to $2.79%3, 
only slightly below its level of eight days before. 


High Output and High Earnings 


6 per cent higher than a year before, the British 
economy is by some counts achieving that “crucial 
balance” of which Mr Harold Watkinson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, spoke at Manchester 
last week. “ This Government’s theory of expansion,” 
Mr Watkinson declared, “ implies steadily increasing earn- 
ings, incomes, and—dare I say it—dividends.” Those 
elements are certainly present today. Earnings in April 
were well over three times their 1938 level; personal 
incomes during the second quarter appear to have con- 
tinued to rise ; and the latest crop of dividends is still show- 
ing an upward trend. Productivity, in an economy of very 
full employment—which Mr Watkinson would prefer to 
call “a full and economic deployment of our economic 
resources ”—may now be rising roughly as much as output ; 
and there are indications that this year’s budget stimulus to 
capital investment in industry is now making itself felt. 


Mr Watkinson said the Government wanted to couple 
stable prices with this expansion of the economy ; that is 
not easily achieved. During the twelve months ending in 
August, the index of retail prices showed a rise of about 
2.8 per cent—though this was considerably more moderate 
than the comparable rise of 7 per cent in wage rates, which 
may well have been exceeded in actual earnings. The 
ending of subsidies on certain foods, and the freeing of the 
market in others, has certainly brought about some 
increases in retail prices in the last few months, and the 
full effect of increases in rent has probably yet to be felt ; 
but these are mainly the removal of distortions within the 
Cconomy, and there certainly seems little likelihood that 
prices will seriously outpace wages in the near future. Rises 
1 wage rates, however, are probably quite matching rises 


Ww” industrial output in August continuing at about 
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in actual productivity, where the increase has shown signs 
of levelling off ; and therefore labour costs in British indus- 
try—as well as in some of its international competitors— 
May once again be rising. 


World Bank’s Active Year 


wo striking features stand out from the wealth of 
information in the ninth annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and _ Development 
presented by Mr Eugene Black, the Bank’s president, in 
Washington last week-end. The first is the sheer scale and 
range of the Bank’s investments in what may be termed the 
instruments of development ; the second, the great progress 
that has been made in the past year in broadening the 
basis of the Bank’s finances—a development that was 
carried a stage further last week by the offer of $50 million 
of the Bank’s bonds in United States dollars exclusively to 
investors outside the United States. The World Bank is 
expanding in every sense of the word, and in a field that 
has for the most part been left sadly empty by private 
investors since the war. British investors have indeed 
taken a strong interest in overseas development, especially 
in the past two years. But as Mr Butler has been at pains 
to point out, the contribution of investors in the United 
States has, in relation to national income, been very much 
smaller. 


In the year to June 30th the World Bank made twenty- 
six loans in sixteen of its member countries, to a total value 
of $324 million. This was the highest total reached in any 
fiscal year ; it brings the sum total of the Bank’s funds to 
be committed to $1,914 million, spread through thirty-four 
countries. Moreover, in the three months since the end of 
June the total has been carried above $2 billion. 


The bulk of the Bank’s loans last year was again weighted 
towards the finance of transport or power projects. Loans 
were made for improvements and extensions to railways 
in Brazil, French West Africa, and South Africa ; for roads 
in Colombia, Ecuador and Nicaragua ; for electric power 
in Brazil, Japan, South Africa and Nicaragua ; and for the 
development of natural gas in Pakistan. The Bank also 
provided funds to back a number of agricultural and 
industrial projects. 

The contribution made by the Bank to economic develop- 
ment consists of more than simply the provision of finance. 
Elaborate arrangements secure the dual purpose of pro- 
viding under-developed countries with the skilled services 
and advice that they badly need in order to make the most 
of their capital investment ; and also of having achieved 
for the Bank an enviable record of sound investment. The 
Bank ‘has yet to experience a single default ; and a total of 
$57 million has so far been repaid by borrowers. Under- 
standably, Mr Black is anxious lest the disturbing tendency 
of many Governments to back their exporters by the grant 
of over-liberal—and financially unsound—medium-term 
credits should overreach itself and, through corrupting the 
climate for all international investments, drive out the good 
credit with the bad. 
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Finance from Europe 


ee 


ITH the steady improvement in the supply. position 

in Europe,” say the authors of the Bank’s report, 
“ disbursements which borrowers spent in Europe increased 
from the equivalent of $68 million in 1952-53 to’ $115 
million during the year under review.” The upshot was 
that the proportion of disbursements spent outside the 
United States rose from 35 per cent in each of the two pre- 
ceding years to 41 per cent in 1953-54. The Bank’s loans 
are not, indeed, “tied” to expenditure in the country 
making its currency available, as are those of the United 
States Export-Import Bank ; and more funds have always 
been spent outside the United States than have been raised 
there. But the increase in the purchase outside the United 
States of equipment financed by the Bank is attributable to 
more than the improvement in supplies alone ; it is partly 
the outcome of the greatly increased participation of 
countries other than the United States in the supply of the 
Bank’s funds. In the year to June 30th, as much as 61 per 
cent of the $310 million of additional lendable funds came 
from outside the United States. This is in marked contrast 
with the almost complete dependence of the Bank on the 
United States in its earlier years. 

The Bank has obtained this additional finance through 
two principal channels. The first is the release by European 
and other countries of part of their capital subscription to 
the Bank paid in local currency; the United Kingdom 
alone released £60 million for loans to Commonwealth 
countries last year; and Mr Butler has announced in 
Washington that of this loans to a total of £10 million 
have already been sanctioned. 

The second important channel of non-US dollar finance 
is through the sale of the Bank’s bonds outside the United 
States. Three such issues were made in the course of the 
Bank’s financial year—two in Switzerland and one in 
Canada. And since the end of June the Bank has 
made a second appearance on the London market -and its 
début in Amsterdam. In addition, it has lately made its 
issue of dollar bonds outside the United States. Both Mr 
Black and Mr Butler have welcomed this increasing partici- 
pation of Europe in the Bank’s financing. Now, indeed, 
that the Bank has been able to finance its schemes of sound 
economic development on a broader foundation, it may 
safely be adjudged the most successful, as well as the most 
active, of postwar international economic institutions. 


Reason and the CIC 


I T is becoming increasingly difficult for the outside 
observer to rationalise the actions of the Capital Issues 
Committee. That is not his fault, for the CIC’s decisions, 
confined to terse “ yeas” or “nays,” are bound to leave 
applicants surprised, or relieved, or bewildered or angry. 
Public accountability is a doctrine that has never been 
applied to the CIC. In form, it advises the Treasury ; in 
fact, it rules, benign or stern, according to its own canons. 
It took repeated applications over four years before the 
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United Dominions Trust gained the Committee’s approval 
for a free scrip issue, and it took the Chancellor’s recent 
letter on hire purchase finance to sway the final decision, 

The Committee, however, proves itself to be alive by 
purposeless and feeble kicks—a bonus share issue trimmed 
down here, and a cash issue refused there. It has refused 
to give the Royal Bank of Scotland permission to offer to 
its staff for cash £50,000 of its ordinary stock. It had 
agreed to the bank’s two for five free scrip issue of shares, 
bringing its capital up to £5,950,000, but it then turned 
down the directors’ scheme for rounding this figure up to 
£6 million by the cash offer. The bank has had to abandon 
this part of the scheme. If there are good reasons for this, 
what are they ? Could this scheme be described as unde. 
sirable or speculative ? Is it the intention of the supporters 
of a property owning democracy to discourage participation 
by employees in the capital of the companies they serve ? 
Is it the Treasury’s view that it is undesirable for the banks 
to raise fresh permanent capital ? 

A cynic might suggest that perhaps all that the Com. 
mittee wanted to prove on this occasion was that it did not 
automatically rubber-stamp every application. If that idea 
were to get abroad, people would begin to wonder whether 
the CIC serves any purpose at all, useful or otherwise. 
When these instances of meaningless stubbornness occur, 
the average person is bound to think that they accord ill 
with the ideas of a freer economy and greater flexibility of 
monetary policy that the Chancellor has repeatedly pro- 
claimed. What purpose do they serve? Aire not the 
mechanisms of the market a better arbiter in deciding 
where investible funds should go? The decision in this 
case, among a number of recent examples, raises the serious 
question whether the CIC should be allowed to survive in 
its ineffectual and testy senility. 


Repatriating British Capital 


HE repatriation of British capital from the United States 
a is developing into a modest counter-trickle to the flow 
of dollar investment into this country in the last few years. 
That flow expressed confidence in the ultimate strength of 
the British economy. Repatriation, on the other side, 
explicitly recognises the health of the British economy at 
the present time. Such recognition has been given by two 
operations, relating to ordinary shares in Chloride Electric 
Storage and Distillers, in the London market last month. 
Neither of these deals has made a call upon Britain’s central 
pool of dollars. In the case of the Chloride Electric Storage 
shares payment was made. into a_ blocked sterling 
account and the Distillers deal was financed through trans- 
actions in security sterling. 

The Chloride Electric Storage deal, as was noted in 
these columns last week, was arranged by Lazard Brothers, 
who offered £1,573,688 of the “A” ordinary shares of 
Chloride Electric that they had bought from the Electric 
Storage Battery Company of Philadelphia to British investors 
at 63s. each, free of stamp. The offer was crowned 
with deserved success. The other repatriation has beet 
equally well received. A block of 1,500,000 4s. ordinary 
shares in Distillers, which had been held by the Americat 
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_ompany, National Distillers, has been placed with insur- 
,oce companies, other institutional investors and stock 
exchange dealers. Very few of the shares have actually 


come on the market and now that they have found a 
home Distillers are quoted at 23s. 10}d., compared with 
:2s. 6d. at the beginning of the month when the placing 
vas in train. This deal, which is believed to have realised 
bout £1,600,000, grew out of a transaction between 
Distillers and National Distillers last October. In part 

yment for certain of its British assets (including a con- 
rolling interest in Train and McIntyre, the scotch whisky 
istillers), National Distillers then received 2 million of 
ne 48. ordinary shares of Distillers. The American com- 

ny is thus left with a holding of 500,000 shares in the 

linary capital of Distillers. The success of this placing and 

the Chloride Electric offer provides yet another indication 
| the readiness of institutional investors to absorb high-class 


equities. 


Canada’s Tariff Policy Under Fire 


“ANADA is one of the few countries that have practised, as 
C well as preached, a liberal tariff policy. This is 
obviously the right policy for a country that has become the 
third largest trading nation; and during the rapid expansion 
of its economy it is a policy that has commanded widespread 
support. This year, however, the economy has experienced 
growing pains. Unemployment has increased, and the 
government’s tariff policy has come under fire, particularly 
from the textile industries, which are the hardest hit by 
foreign competition. An application from the Canadian 
woo! textile industry for an increase in tariffs has been heard 
n Ottawa this week. The outcome is important for the 
British industry, which supplies the bulk of Canada’s im- 
ports of wool cloth. Canada is its largest market, and the 
earnings from wool cloth are Britain’s largest source of 
dollars in Canada. 

"he Canadian industry claims that the existing tariff of 
so cents a lb has become “ anomalous and unrealistic,” and 
‘hat it is ably managed and highly efficient, but cannot com- 
pete with British costs, particularly British wages. The 
Briush case is that the Canadian industry was over-expanded 
during and after the war, when exports from Britain were 
necessarily restricted. It claims that imports from Britain, 
alter falling to a low point of 22 per cent of Canadian con- 
sumption in 1947, have now regained no more than their 
prewar share of about 40 per cent ; and that the share of the 
Canadian mills, after reaching a peak of 77 per cent in 1945, 
has fallen to no less than its prewar share of about §7 per 
ent. The other British argument, that a fall in earnings 
irom wool cloth would eventually react on Britain’s imports 
of Canadian farm products, has naturally found support 
among the agricultural interests. The Canadian clothing 
industry is naturally opposed to higher tariffs. The Opposi- 
tion party, traditionally partial to high tariffs, has naturally 
been castigating the government for neglecting the welfare 
of the textile workers. Only the Canadian Association of 
Consumers has failed to run to form ; it views an increase 
im the tariff with “ serious concern,” but is not opposed to 
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it. The arguments are endless, but the extent of unem- 
ployment in the Canadian textile industries is real enough. 
If the government is satisfied that a higher tariff would help, 
it may find it hard to resist a change. 


Report on Rubber 


TS report of the mission of enquiry into the Malayan 
rubber industry, published this week, serves two 
useful purposes. It provides the governments of the Federa- 
tion and Britain with what should be an acceptable frame- 
work for action, and it should leave them in no doubt that 
the need for action is urgent. Unexceptionably, the mission 
finds that the natural rubber industry will survive only if 
it can compete with synthetic rubber. To remain competi- 
tive, the industry must steadily reduce its production costs. 
This requires an adequate scale of replanting with high- 
yielding trees. In Malaya, which is highly dependent on 
rubber, the rate of replanting is inadequate. The industry 
has argued that at the present price of rubber and rate of 
taxation, only the most advanced estates can replant 
adequately, and that the estates most in need of replanting 
are least able to afford it. Replanting of smallholdings, 
which now provide some 40 per cent of the total out- 
put, is handicapped by technical as well as financial 
factors. 


The mission accepts these arguments, and concentrates 
on proposals to strengthen the inducements to replant. 
Rightly, it considers that the replanting cess on estates, 
which is levied on the export price, and returnable only 
for replanting purposes, is altogether inadequate. It 
recommends that the cess be fixed at a flat rate of 4.5 cents 
alb. The difficulties of arriving at a satisfactory figure with 
any precision are recognised, but the mission perhaps dis- 


‘misses too summarily the case for a flexible rate. Nor has 


it given fall weight to the objections to compulsory invest- 
ment on that scale. The mission considers that the scheme 
recently introduced for assisting smallholders to replant, 
which is financed by a cess of 4.5 cents a Ib, is sound in 
conception, but must be improved by strengthening its 
administration and technical services. 


The present scale of export duty is considered to be too 
high in the lower ranges of price ; it recommends that no 
duty should be payable when the price is 60 cents a lb or 
less (the present price is about 70 cents fob: 100 cents= 
2s. 4d.) and that in the higher ranges the duty should be 
increased. Other suggestions for easing the burden of 
taxation on replanting expenditure include the writing-off 
of new assets in a maximum of ten years. The reduction in 
Federal revenue would be offset bya tax on distributed 
profits, increased taxation on the higher ranges of personal 
incomes and higher import duties on luxuries. The 
mission’s recommendations, particularly on taxation, will be 
considered by Government in the light of the report on 
the Malayan economy to be presented by the International 
Bank. The mission’s scheme has enough in common with 
the proposals already made by the Malayan industry to 
justify the hope that both sides can now agree on the action 
that should be taken. 
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Selling Wheels for Armies 


HE demonstration of military vehicles given by the 
Ministry of Supply on Thursday at its Fighting 
Vehicle Research and Development centre at Chertsey was 
staged mainly to persuade foreign visitors to move their 
armies of the future in British trucks. All the vehicles are 
already in service with British forces, and none of them 
comes under special security restrictions. Both the Ministry 
and the motor industry are making a determined effort to 
offset cuts in home rearmament orders by selling vehicles 
abroad. By doing this, they stand a chance of getting 
economically big production runs of the more costly 
military vehicles and so of reducing the unit price both to 
the British taxpayer and to the foreign customer. This 
applies particularly to the superb and elaborate combat 
vehicles, both armoured and unarmoured, which were 
designed especially for operation in forward areas. These 
vehicles have been the subject of a good deal of contro- 


’ versy. Their design was based on the assumption that they 


would operate at or just beyond the front line and from 
landing craft, always far from their bases. Fairly substantial 
orders were placed for these vehicles at the beginning of the 
rearmament drive, but they have since been victims of 
defence cuts, on the argument that front line vehicles are 
among the first to be put out of action and it is extravagant 
to use trucks costing £6,000 apiece for this purpose. 

The demonstrations, in six feet of water lapping the 
drivers’ chins and on cross country tracks, left little doubt 
about the quality of these vehicles. Visitors may not have 
been quite so impressed by the performance by some of 
the General Service trucks that are essentially modified 
versions of standard commercial vehicles in quantity pro- 
duction. The performance of these was not so much 
above that which many operators abroad expect of a normal 
lorry for civil duties—bought at a competitive commercial 
price ; the British motor industry has yet to learn to treat 
these conditions as normal rather than exceptional. 

The best export prospects are less in these than in the 
special purpose vehicles that are costly to develop, expensive 
to tool, and not used in quantities large enough to make 
for economic production. Some of these are built by the 
big motor manufacturers, like Austin and Vauxhall, but 
many are the products of specialist manufacturers, like 
Alvis, Daimler, Thorneycroft and Scammell. The 
unquestioned star of the show was the gas turbine powered 
tank with an engine built not by a motor manufacturer but 
by Parsons, the turbine specialists. This vehicle is still 
highly experimental, but few of the visitors who watched 
it whining round the test track at 20 mph doubted that 
work done on it will have a profound effect on the future 
design of military vehicles. 


Wire Under Tension 


nN the shift from fairly general abundance of steel to 
quite acute shortages of certain products that took 
place during the late spring of this year, one of the con- 
suming industries that has been most painfully nipped 
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between run-down stocks and an unexpected boom ip 
demand is the wire industry ; and the shortage is not over 
yet. Late last year, when business was slack, the wire. 
drawing companies were living largely on their stocks of 
wire rods, and the rod mills booked considerably more 
orders from overseas customers than usual. By the time 
those orders began to be delivered, demand for wire 
at home and abroad had picked up enough for the British 
wiredrawers to begin ordering on a fairly considerable 
scale ; and as this revived demand has continued to swell, 
their needs have increased—outpacing capacity. 

By the end of August, exports of wire as well as of wire 
rods were roughly double the quantity sent overseas in the 
first eight months of 1953 ; and though output of wire rods 
was up by roughly 20 per cent, some of the independent 
wiredrawing firms were receiving only about half the 
amount of rods for which the rod mills had accepted orders, 
Today, these particular deliveries are back to about 60 per 
cent of the amounts promised. Other rod mills have been 
operating their own private allocation schemes, with varying 
results for their customers. This is an industry where per- 
haps three-quarters of the 900,000-odd tons of wire rods 
produced yearly goes to the few major companies that are 
associated with rod mills and steel companies, the remainder 
being bought by about 80 much smaller independent wire- 
drawers. Inevitably this summer’s shortage has produced 
complaints that the smaller customers are being dealt with 
unfairly ; and cuts are certainly likely to hurt them harder. 
Their running down of stocks during the winter turned 
the rod mills’ eyes overseas ; nevertheless their chagrin at 
seeing wire rods being exported at prices averaging {30 
ton instead of being converted into wire that will fetch 
at least twice as much in the world market, is understand- 
able. It has been suggested in the industry that the Govern- 
ment should be asked to remove the duty on foreign wire 
rods ; but this would not help quickly, since rod mills on 
the Continent are quoting three months’ delivery. 


The Cunard Controversy 


HERE can be two views on the capitalisation of reserves. 
The first, the formal view held by many accountants 
and some directors, is that it is a book-keeping transaction, 
giving the balance sheet a more realistic appearance. It 
leads directly to such a qualification as the directors of 
Cunard made when they announced a two for three [res 
scrip issue: 
the proposed capitalisation carries no implication as [0 
the rates of the future dividend which will continue to be 


determined by the board in the light of conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. 


The second view, held by many investors and a few direc- 
tors, is that the capitalisation of reserves often implies 20 
effective increase in dividends. The distinctions merge. in 
at least a fair number of cases, when the directors’ propet 
caution and the shareholders’ reasonable expectations af 
both accommodated. But here was no such atmosphere of 
accommodation at the Cunard extraordinary general meet 
ing last week when shareholders were asked to approve the 
proposed capitalisation of reserves. 

The formalist view was symbolised at that meeting by 
the action of the chairman, Colonel D. H. Bates, in calling 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM—Number 8 in a series 




























A SMALL MAN in charge of two huge weigh-batching plants, 
Taffy Evans is proud of their performance and of the team which 
operates them. 

‘Taffy will tell you that the strength of concrete depends on the 
accurate proportioning of materials. He will show you how many 
tons of graded stone, sand and cement are lifted 70 feet from the stock- 
piles and delivered to waiting lorries, in exactly measured amounts, 
ready for mixing and placing—with only two men operating the 
electrical controls. He will tell you that a lorry can be loaded every 
40 seconds, and that in one working day materials were accurately 
weighed out for nearly 2,000 cubic yards of concrete—sufficient to 
construct a mile of road 18 feet wide. He will show you how he com- 
municates with his men and the site office by portable radio 
transmitter. 

Taffy’s pride is justified. Men and machines together are producing 
results impossible hitherto—not only reducing costs and saving 
time but also in improving quality. This is another instance of 
progress achieved by modern methods combined with the old team 
spirit. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 

Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA, 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 
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COPPER CLAD 


To secure a gas tight seal at the 
point where the lead wires pass 
through the glass envelope of 
Royal “Ediswan” Lamps 4 
special wire known as Copper- 
Clad is used. This seal must re- 
main gas tight over the range of 
temperature from cold to the 
highest value which the lamp 
attains when alight. 






Copper Clad, made by a very 
specialised technique, consists of 
two metals hermetically bonded 
in such proportions that they 
will expand and contract at the 
same rate as the glass. This prop- 
erty together with the specially 
prepared surface, ensures that a 
perfect metal-to-glass seal is 
made, 








Happiness ! 
With. affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings—our 
children’s future is assured. 
This Voluntary Society has nearly 5,000 children 
now in its care, depending on 


YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work In 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, §&.£.1! 





* This is but one example of the intricate operations in the manufacture of 
Royal “ Ediswan” Lamps, calling for the highest degree of technical skill and 
the utmost care and precision. Nothing is left to chance—only the finest 
materials are used and there is strict control at each stage of manufacture. 
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A nox! EDISWAN “ou: 


The Edison Swan Electrie Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Cempanies 
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INTERNAL 
BROADCASTING 


SERVICES. To be in 


touch with everyone on the 


= 
2. 
= 


sind 


premises, to have instant 
contact with everyone any~- 
where in the building, with- 
out leaving your desk, is only 
a matter of having the right 
equipment properly installed 
and maintained—TR Internal 
Broadcasting equipment. 


Microphones t FOR 
! INSTANTANEOUS 
ens! STAFF LOCATION 









IN OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


by newly developed 
equipment specifically 
designed to suit indi- 
vidual requirements in 
private offices. 


Microphone 


Loud- 
speaker for 
office use 


IN FACTORIES 


for finding. anyone in- 
stantly; for announce- 
ments, time signals, 
and “Music While You 
Work."’ 


Loudspeakers: 
For factory use 
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TR SERVICES include also the installa- : Full details of any of the equip- 
tion and maintenance of Internal Automatic @ ment illustrated, free onrequest. 


Telephones with optional loud- Tel } R ’ ] 
LIMITED 


speaking facilities. Synchronised 
OPERATING fi] SERVICES 


Clocks, Time Signals, Watchman 
Patrol Recorders, 
HEAD OFFICE, 25 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON, &.W.7. T.N. KEN. 9201. 
14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. 


Fire Alarms, 
Centralograph, etc. 
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ALL MODELS EX-STOCK 


ABELSON & COG: 


(Engineers) Limited 


COVENTRY RD., SHELDON, BIRMINGHA\\, 26 
Phone; Sheldon 2424 (10 lines) Grams: Abelson, Birmin. 2 


Also at LONDON Phone: TATe Gallery 9444 
and MANCHESTER ~ Phone: ARDwick 1328 
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ic order, Mr Lionel M. Childs, a sturdy advocate of the 
-cond approach. Mr Childs called to order twice. 
© oce he was reminded by the chairman that he could speak 
on the basis of his own shareholding and not, as Mr 

ds attempted to do, as a representative of a share- 
rs’ association. Again he was called to order when he 

red to the current year’s trading and suggested that the 
tion of dividends arose out of the capitalisation resolu- 
Mr Childs described the capitalisation as “ inadequate 
niggardly.” ‘These words illustrate the confusion of 
iple, for the capital proposals in themselves are neutral 
ither generous nor mean; it is the ensuing distri- 

n policy that has to be judged. On that, Mr Childs 
explicit ; the shareholders’ association that he - has 
nised would continue to press for a higher dividend ; 
inted a dividend of 203 per cent, compared with the 
ent rate of 16 per cent, on the old capital. The meet- 
closed in noisy confusion with Mr Childs and other 
eholders presumably convinced that they had not been 

, treated and with Colonel Bates and his co-directors 
imably concerned about the open division of opinion. 

it had been brought home to all at that meeting that 






mpany does not and cannot exist without its share- _ 


lers. It remains to be seen whether the rift will be 
mended by a meeting between the shareholders’ association 
ind the directors (as. proposed by Mr Childs) or, in the 
‘se Of time, by more-liberal dividend payments. 


Two Million New. Savers? 


fe W drive to boost national savings is to be launched 
at the end of this month’ by the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The target has: been fixed not in terms of new savings but 
her of new savers. It is hoped during the autumn to 
recruit two million new individual savers to swell the ranks 
of the twenty-five million who now hold either national 
savings certificates or defence bonds or who have an account 
with the post. office’ or trustée savings banks ; and to 
encourage ‘another:/500,000 to join the eight million now 
participating .in. “savings groups” organised in factories, 
ofices and clubs: 

"he primary purpose of this drive will plainly be to 
‘pread the sa¥ing -habit'as such. Certainly existing ‘savers 
‘through thé national’ savings movement have become 
markedly more thrifty this year. From the beginning of 

finan¢ial year in April until-the middle of September— 
period covering the peak of holiday spending—repay- 
nts on small savings (excluding however those made on 

‘turity of defence bonds) exceeded new savings by only 

'§.9 million, This compares with a net outflow of £66.8 

illion in the corresponding period of last year, and is in 

ct the smallest deficit recorded at this stage of the 
nancial year since. 1948. Since the. beginning of the 
lendar year net new savings have reached {15.4 million ; 
1 the corresponding period of 1953 there was a net deficit 
| £64.8 million, And the total remaining invested in 
national savings—which includes accrued interest—has 
‘eached £77.1 million this year, whereas a year ago it had 
actually fallen by £2.3 million since the beginning of th 


year, 











BOAC Flies Clear 


Ts full accounts of British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion for 1953-54 pay a remarkable tribute to 
the corporation’s growing internal efficiency. The corpora- 
tion made a profit, before interest, of {£2 million; after 
allowing for the first time in its history for provision for 
taxation (£350,000) and putting aside more than {£900,000 
for payment of interest, it was left with a net surplus of 
£936,911 for the year. It earned this surplus when other 
airlines were complaining of dwindling margins—and in 
spite of the blow caused by the grounding of the Comet 
fleet in January. The Comets were all profit earners, and 
the full effect of their withdrawal from service may not be 
known until returns are made for the present financial year. 
BOAC has invested £5.3 million in Comet 1s, and paid 
nearly £5 million to de Havilland as progress payments for 
the Comet fleets on order. These are big capital commit- 
ments with no present return. 

The number of passengers went up by 4.9 per cent, and 
operating revenue by 6 per cent to £38 million. The pro- 
portion of space sold — the load factor — remained 
unchanged at 64.5 per cent of the capacity offered for sale. 
This last is the figure that usually holds the clue to an air- 
line’s financial progress but last year it was a drop in 
operating costs that earned BOAC its profit. Costs were 
reduced by 2.9 per cent, from 41.3 pence per ton mile to 
40.1 pence, which is a remarkable achievement. When an 
airline flies 220 million ton miles a year, fractions of a penny 
are decisive. There are, at the same time, signs that BOAC 
is allowing its staff level to creep up again. An increase of 
2.2 per cent in the numbers employed may not be significant 
in itself, but a 10.6 per cent drop in the capital investment 
in aircraft per head of staff conceivably could be—and 
revenue per head rose by no more than 4 per cent. 
Nor is it clear why the corporation’s freight traffic should 
have fallen by nearly 4 per cent when world air freight rose 
by the same percentage during the calendar year 1953, and 
when the corporation was hardly subject to much competi- 
tion from the independent airlines. 


New Peaks in Copper 


ELLERS of copper are having a wonderful time. The 
S shortage of nearby metal has grown more acute, and 
prices on the London market have bounded to new peaks. 
Cash copper reached {£287 a ton this week, and three 
months’ copper £266 a ton, the premium for cash metal 
remaining at about {20 a ton. Metal Exchange stocks 
have fallen to the low level of 900 tons, which is less than 
has changed hands in a single day’s trading. There are 
no signs of a resumption of work at- mines in the United 
States and Chile. The United States has no unsold copper 
for export during the remainder of the year and supplies 
from other sources are small. This must be galling to the 
producers in Rhodesia, where output is held down by the 
shortage of coal. 

The American government has been pressed to release 
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copper to the market either by sales from its strategic 
stock or by postponing its strategic purchases, now running 
at between 7,000 and 10,000 tons a month. Some 20,000 
tons of copper were so released in 1952, when supplies from 
Chile were held up by strikes and the government's price 
demands. But such action by the American government 


LONDON COPPER PRICES 
€ per tor Mid-month Prices 
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now would have political repercussions much nearer home ; 
the mine-workers’ unions would regard it as a strike- 
breaking move. Hence the government may defer a deci- 
sion in the hope that the strikes will shortly be settled. In 
any case it is to Chile, rather than America, that the London 
market must look for any relief from the present stringency. 
Even if there is a full resumption of work shortly, relief 
will not be appreciable for several months. 


Atomic Education 


HE Atomic Energy Authority’s first formal training 
T course for industry opened at Harwell on Monday. 
The three-month courses are designed to give scientists and 
engineers outside the Authority a working knowledge of 
atomic engineering, as an essential preliminary to industry’s 
fuller participation in atomic development. At the present, 
the emphasis is almost. wholly on matters that will concern 
atomic power generation, which is understandable since the 
first students come mainly from companies interested in 
providing generating equipment for the new atomic power 
industry. On these companies, as much as on the atomic 
scientists themselves, rest the commercial prospects of 
atomic power. Their experience of electricity generation 
and transmission complements the scientists’ knowledge of 
the working and potentialities of atomic piles, but it has 
not been easy for them to make any original contributions 
to design while they knew so little of atomic techniques. 

Until now, no serious attempt had been made to give 
scientists and engineers not directly employed in the atomic 
plants any training in applied, as distinct from academic, 
atomic physics—with the exception of the Harwell isotope 
school that taught the use of radio-active materials. The 
courses, which will cost £250, take about 30 students and 
are fully booked until next May. The presence of Rolls- 
Royce among the list of companies collaborating with the 
Authority is a timely corrective to the impression that the 
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scientists’ main concern outside weapon production was 
with power generation for domestic electricity supplies. |; 
suggests that thought is*already being given to the dey-lop. 
ment of atomic aero-engines by designers in this country. 


Halifax at Four per cent 


ESTERDAY the Halifax Building Society reduced its 

mortgage rates, as had been expected, to 4 per cent 
both for new and existing occupier-borrower loans. In 
their announcement, the directors declare their opinion that 
the reduction accords with recent trends towards lower 
interest rates, and that the new level of rates is consistent 
with their decision in 19§2 to maintain existing rates in this 
category at 4 per cent when the rate for new owner-occupier 
mortgages was put up to 43 per cent. 

Since the Halifax received a record volume of demands 
for loans, and advanced £22 million in the first six months 
of its current year, at 43 per cent, the reduction to 4 per 
cent is obviously not needed to stimulate an increased flow 
of advances. But it will challenge, in the most direct, 
competitive way, the decision of the council of the Building 
Societies Association to keep mortgage rates as they are, 
at 4} per cent. 


Firmer Commodities 


.HE fall in commodity prices as a whole was checked in 
September. After dropping by three points to 96 
(1952=100) in August, The Economist commodity price 
indicator held steady until the end of September, and then 
rose by one point. The weakness in August stemmed 
chiefly from the sharp fall in prices of coffee, cocoa and 
sisal ; the fall in prices of wool, tin and rubber was moderate, 
and tea, maize, jute and non-ferrous metals, other than tin, 
were all dearer at the end of that month. In September 
weakness in some commodities was offset by strength in 
others—and more than offset by the end of the month, 
thanks to the exceptional rise in copper and tea. Prices 
of lead and zinc were buoyant, and rubber and wheat were 
higher. Prices of wool, coffee and copra rallied, though 
maize slipped back and cocoa and sisal weakened further. 
The movements remain mixed, but several major com 
modities have moved to firmer ground. The American 
“ strategic” stock is taking care of the surplus of zinc and 
lead, as well as of tin; damage to the wheat crops /13s 
strengthened the hands of sellers ; wool has found a basis 
that is likely to remain firm for some months ; and prices 
of coffee and cocoa look reasonably healthy after the rec nt 
purge. 

The wider prospect is also encouraging. Demand ‘ot 
manufactured goods remains high, and consumers’ sto-ks 
generally are not swollen. Nor is there evidence of much 
speculative trading now that the big bull positions in cof ce 
and cocoa have been effectively punctured. There are {:w 
weak sellers about. In some commodities there should 
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soon be a seasonal increase in demand. Any rise in prices, 
however, is likely to be restrained, unless there is a sharp 
recovery in American industrial production or a pronounced 
worsening of the Far Eastern situation, which could have a 


COMMODITY PRICE INDICATOR 
Ali items 1952=100 


Weekly figures 


marked effect on rubber and tin. Nevertheless, it is impos- 
sible to be entirely sanguine about commodity prices while 
there are enormous stocks of grains, cotton and oils in the 
hands of the American government. Attempts to push 
sales of these items under its expanded disposal programme 
could damage world prices very quickly. 


Austin Changes 


HE Austin A 40 has been subject to more body changes 
T than most. popular British cars ; this week it received 
its third re-styling since it first replaced the old Austin 10 
in 1947. While the car remains basically the same, except 
for an extra 7 inches on the wheel base, the price has 
risen slightly, from an ex-works price of £449 before tax 
(£637 with tax) for the cheapest version of the old Somerset 
A40, which had 4 doors, to £458 (nearly £650 with tax) for 
the cheapest version of a new Cambridge A4o with only 
two doors, a rise of £13 plus two doors. The 4-door 
version is £27 dearer than the Somerset was. The second 
change is, for Austin, an innovation. The car is being 
offered with a choice of. engine, the standard 1,200 cc 
engine that has always powered the A4o, and a more 
powerful 1,500 cc engine in much the same way that the 
Rover Motor Company has been successfully selling one 
car with a choice of three different engines. The stroke of 
the two engines is identical but the bore of the more power- 
ful version has been increased from 2.578 in. to 2.875 in., 
which, to a stroke of 3.5 in., represents Austin’s first tenta- 
live steps towards a squarer engine. 

In common with most other British car manufacturers, 
Austin is preparing to expand production, from nearly 
7,500 cars a week to 10,000 a week next year. Waiting 
lists and slow deliveries are bad business for motor manu- 
facturers ‘and the swing from temporary glut last winter 
on the home market to shortage this summer is no help to 
smooth production planning. The~industry generally is 
severely short of production space, now that it no longer 
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has material shortages ; and expansion means heavy capital 
investment, in the case of Austin, of more than {£9 million, 
and the prospect of finding markets for 12,500 cars a week 
by 1956. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The National City Bank of New York is to issue a 
further 2,500,000 shares of $20 par value, at $52.50 per 
share, raising the total number of shares issued to 10 million. 
Of the proceeds of $131,250,000, $50,000,000 is to be 
added to the capital of the bank (raising it to $200,000,000) 
and the remainder to the surplus. The issue is said to 
constitute the largest bank flotation ever made. The 
directors of the bank have announced that, subject to satis- 
factory future earnings experience, they intend to maintain 
the current annual rate of dividend of $2.40 per share 
(itself just raised from $2.20) on the increased capital. 


¥- 


The Bank of England has announced a minor relaxation 
of the ban on the import of sterling notes into the United 
Kingdom. The relaxation applies only to high-denomina- 
tion notes that have ceased to be legal tender—that is ail 
notes of {10 and upwards and £5 notes dated prior to 
September 2; 1944. It is estimated that around £5 million 
of these notes are held overseas ; the notes may now be 
sent by post to bankers in the United Kingdom for pre- 
sentation to the Bank of England. The prohibition on the 
import of all other Bank of England notes (except by 
travellers within the prescribed limit of £10) remains m 
force. 


* 


The first official estimate of the 1954 cocoa crop in the 
Gold Coast is 225,000 tons, which compares with an esti- 
mate of 236,000 tons at the same time last year and a final 
estimate of 205,000 tons for the 1953 crop. 
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Company Notes 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLI- 
DATED. Share dealing transactions 
were responsible for the rise in the total 
income of the mining finance house 
Johannesburg Consolidated, in the year to 
June 30th. Total income rose from 
£2,260,527 to £2,331,337, but within this 
total “ income from investments ” fell from 
£1,486,459 to £1,274,893 and the “ profit 
on realisation of investments” went up 
from £401,914 to £690,930. Ordinary 
shareholders, however, have again had to 
be content with a dividend of 3s. 6d. on 
each £1 share as the directors preferred 
to transfer {1,100,000 (against £250,000) 
to an investment reserve. This appropria- 
tion underlines the conservative valuation 
that the directors put upon the company’s 
investments. They enter these invest- 
ments into the balance sheet at cost, or 
at their stock exchange value or at their 
own valuation, whichever is the lower. 
This method of valuation gave rise to a 
book loss on investments of £1,078,710 ; 
this loss mainly related to the 4,520,000 
shares issued by Freddies Consolidated 
in respect of the company’s original loans 
in Freddies North and Freddies South 
and it was covered by the appropriation 
to the investment reserve. The finance 
house has a 45-per cent interest in the 
£16.4 million share capital of Freddies 
Consolidated and the book loss on this 
investment has now been virtually made 
good by the rise in the stock market value 
of these shares since June 30th. The 
conservative nature of the valuations is 
illustrated by the fact that while the com- 
pany’s investments have a book value of 
nearly £12.7 million, their market value 
on June 30th was estimated at {19.2 
million. Over the year the book value of 
quoted investments rose from £8.7 million 
to £12.7 million, largely balanced by the 
reduction in loans (from £4,700,000 to 
£1,000,000) following the Freddies merger. 


EASTWOODS. One of the com- 
pany announcements that contributed to 
the strength of the stock market this week 
was the preliminary report issued by East- 
woods, manufacturers of bricks and other 
building materials, for the year to March 
31st. The ordinary dividend rate for the 
full year has been left unchanged at 174 
per cent, but it is declared on an ordi- 
nary capital of £1,500,000 as increased 
from £1,000,000 by the §0 per cent free 
scrip issue made last December. On this 
news the {£1 ordinary stock units put on 
Is. to 67s, 3d., to offer a yield of £5 3s. 
per cent. 

The effective increase in the dividend 
is one of the indirect results of the build- 
ing boom. In the last financial year the 
group’s total production and deliveries of 
bricks, cement and other building 
materials were well in excess of all pre- 
vious records and the value of sales was 
the highest yet achieved in the history 
of the company. Full use seems to have 
been made of newly installed capacity 
(financed partly by the £850,000 deben- 
ture issue made in March, 1953) and the 
directors are still continuing to push 
ahead with the capital development pro- 
gramme. As a result the group’s trading 
profits went up from £725,138 to £883,272 
and its taxed profit from £161,750 to 
£214,484. With the building boom still 
under way, the prospects suggest a further 
increase in earnings in the current year. 
Net earnings in the current year should 
benefit from the further use of newly 
installed capacity and, of equal importance 
to shareholders, from the demise of EPL. 
But shareholders are told by the directors 
that if there is any increase in the next 
interim ordinary dividend it will not 
necessarily imply a higher total distri- 
bution for the year as it will be designed 
merely to even out the interim and final 
payments. 
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LONDON STOCK 


Next Account begins : 
Next Contango Day: October 
Next Settlement Day: October |» 


ALTHOUGH conditions have been ¢ 


EXCHANGE 
October 


th 


era 
quieter, markets started the week 0: , im 
note with the Financial Times . linary 
index up to 172.2 on Monday as cor pared 
with 172.0 last Friday, and reaching . peak 
of 172.4 on Tuesday, from which jt 
reacted only slightly to 172.3 on W cdnes. 
day. Gilt-edged prices tended to mark 
time at first, with a relatively sma!) turp. 
over, but by mid-week buying of undated 
and longer dated stocks was re<umed. 
Dominion and Colonial stocks ‘mostly 
hardened where changed. Interest jp 
foreign bonds was again centred op 


Getman issues, which steadily ad\ anced 
aided by Swiss buying. 

Among industrials, the tone was mainly 
firm at first on steady inyestment support 
and there were several good individual 
features. Prices, however, turned ea:ier on 
Thursday. Marks and Spencer “A’ were 
outstandingly strong on scrip issue hopes, 
touching 69s. 3d., compared with last 
Friday’s 61s. 3d. In the same section, 
Great Universal, House of Fraser and 
Mappin and Webb also showed firmness, 
but interest slackened in Canadian and 
English. In the Paper group A. E. Reed 
were prominent, rising to 106s. 3d., : gain 
of ros. on the week ; Bowater were also 
strong on the interim dividend. 


Oils were a strong and active market, 
particularly C.C. Wakefield on the 
announcement of an increased interim 


dividend (from Io to I§ per cent) and 
the forthcoming capitalisation sue } 
the shares rose from 77s. 6d. to 87s. 6d. 
before profit-taking brought them back to 
85s. 6d. There was also firm support for 
the oil leaders, particularly Burmah and 
for the Trinidad issues. 

Among mining shares, Kaffirs were 
rather off colour, Free State Geduld being 
noticeably weaker on Cape selling, but 
West Africans, notably Ashanti, were 
better in places. Coppers started the week 
well on the fresh jump in the metal, but 
were inclined to react on profit-taking. 
Rubbers were rather more in demand with 
a few rises here and there, but trading in 
teas was quiet with no noticeable tendency. 
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FUN Net 
Pr pe a Price, | Price, | Yield, —— Prices, 1954 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield 
wt toSept-29 Sept.22,\Sept.29,| Sept. 29, | .¥#!4.. |jan. 1 toSept. 29} Dividend ORDINARY _isept.22,/Sept.29,| Sept. 29 
rs GUARANTEED = [i954 |" 1954 || 1954.” | Sept, 29, ———| (@) @) (0 STOCKS 1954 "| fier joss” 
Hi STOCKS & | _ High 4 Low | 
fs. d./f s. d. =|. % | %&% \Sreer & ENGINEERING eps core ee Sees 

1003 Exchequer 24% 1955 . 100 % | 100% |0 510/112 8 J3 | 41/44 | 123¢ 15 cBS.A.f1........... 65/3 | 66/3 é 5 8m 
105 3 Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 104% | 104] 015 1}2 110 /4 8/9 hide 34a:\Cammell Laird 5/-.. 10/-* | 10/7-*|7 8 0 
1044 Exchequer 3% "62-63 . 10a |} 104% |1 3 5{210 101] 65/- | 49/9 5 a 10 biGuest Keen N’fold fl. 63/- |.63/- {415 3 
100. Serial Funding 13% 1954.1100/0 3}100/0, case 11l 7 | 38/5} | 34/6 worl Stewarts & Lloyds {1. /1} | 37/9 oa 
100 i, S. Fdg. 19% 1954 Ass. Exc} 100} | 100% | 1 6 11 210 Ol} 25/6} | 22/- 74D) “4 a\United See f ccs 26/3 126/45 | T-2 To 

0) Serial F unding 23% 1957.| 10147 | 1014; | 012 3/1 14 10 41/104) 23/9 15 ¢| 2}a\Vickers EES veerew 39/6* 38/6* | 3.17 lle 

1013 Serial Funding 3% 1955..} 101% | 10143 | a i114 4 ‘TEXTILES 
101 War Bonds 24% '54-56...| 100: 100% 9016 1 12 0 Ol 28/04 21/4 ib¢ 42a \Bradford Dyers fi. 26/3 | 28/6 | 7 0 4m 
101 | Funding 23% °52-57..... 1004; | 100%; | 1 3 6/| 2 10 101) 32/43 | 24/9 6 a| 12 b\Brit. Celangse 10/-. 27/— | 27/6 | 610 ll 
1023 War Loan 3% "55-59..... 1013* | 1014* | 1 7 7) 2 14 .2i} 31/44 | 244 5 a) 10 bCoats (J. & P.) ) £l.. 27/- | 27/-- |511 Ie 
100] Savings Bonds 5% *55-65.; 994% | 994 113 6;|3 O11/| 4/- | 25/2 64a apbicourtauids 3 eee 31/6 | 31/99 {5 0 & 
101} Funding 24% *56- 61 ey 100 4*| 100}* } 1 GIL} 2 9 3] 30/3 | 23/8 20 c| 10 aLancs, Cotton {1....; 27/3 | 2746 15 9 Ie 
98} , Funding 3% '59-69...... 964* 97° |117 8)3 5 O21) 39/9 | W/Th 5a) 15 b\Patons & Baldwins fli 34/6 | 3/- | 5 14 Sm 
98 2 3 6Funding 3% ‘66-68...... 98} | 98) 25 23 13-43-73 ELECTRICAL 
9g Funding 34% 1999-2004...) 97 | 97 2 01;312 5629 | 419 7hb © 4 a Assoc. Elect. {1...... 57 /6* | 56/3*|4 1 9 
105 Funding 4% 60-90 ...... 105 ¥% 103%*' 110 0);3 4 8e} 48/15 | 38/- = f) TARR. FE kes ee «+1 46/9 | 47/7- | 45 1 
Of Savings Bonds 3% *60-70.| 96 9 (119 1;}3 6111} 58/9 | 38/6 645, 4 aEnglish Elect. f1..... 58/9 | 56/3 | 3 15 10 
5, Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67} 95} 943* | 117 5/3 0 51) 54/99 | 319 3fa} 8} General Elect. {1. 50/- | 51/9 | 416 T 
10 Victory 4% ’20-76....... 104% | 104% | 11510) 311 OF Motor & AIRCRAFT 
Qs Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| 95 {| 94/5119 0/3 T 1! inal 18/6 34a} 6} Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 23/6 | 24/- 434 
qK Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57..} 99} 993 _2 4 514 1 171124 6/34 645| 4 aBritish Motor 5/-..... 11/103) 11/10}, 4 8 10 
9 Conv. 34% aft. April ’61..) 903* | 903% | 2 2 4 317 Of} 30/3 | 23/44 Ttc| Thc¢De Havilland {1..... 6/—- | 26/6 |513 2 
1 Conv. 38%, 1969. «55.6: 101% | 101 |116 2/3 7 8 | 76/6 | 5/9 7T4c| 12 c\Ford Motor {1....... 70/- 15/- 13 4 9 
10 ‘Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 00} | 100; | 01910} 118 91} 49/44 | 23/10 9 b| 6 a\Hawker Siddeley £1... 45/- | 46/- {3 5 SW 
69 freas. 2% aft. April 75 .| 68* 684* 2 0 51313 6f)100/6 | 80/6 25 c| 25 cLeyland Motors {1 ...| 97/6 |100/— 5 0 0 
. freas. 3% aft. April 66. 80}* 803* |2 010,314 3f) 81 | 4/- 5 aj} 1246 Rolls Royce {1...... 75/103} 78/9 |219 37 
101 Treas, 34% ’77-80....... 100% | 1008 | 118 5 1310 61) 9/- 5/54 | 12 ¢| 12 ciStandard Motor 5/-.. 8/3 | 8/3 {7 5 °5 
100 Treas. 3$% *T9-81....... 100; | 1004 | 118 7;310 4! SHops & STORES 
)] Rede mption 3% °86-96. 903% | 908% | 119 7/3 8 61] 27/6 22/9 2246 5 a\'Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 25/9 27 /- 43 4 
99 Wi ar L’n 34% aft. Dec, 52 90% | 9H 122 9 318 2f} 50/6 32/- 15 b| 1a\Debenhams 10/- ..... 45/- | 46/9 |4 5 Tw 
69 Console BO osiacu oak cee 68%* 684% 2 0 5/313 5ffllT/9 53/3 15 a| 4 &Gt. Universal 5/-..... 108/-* |113/-* | 213 1 
6 } Br. Elec. 39, tas cass 953* | 954/119 2/3 6 11/10/- | 92/9 5 a| 1i}>Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 107/6 107/6|4 3 93 
954 Br. Elec:.3% '14-TT. 6... 943 | 944%111810!3 6 917) 69/3 | 36/11} 20a 45 b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 60/— -| 68-- |2 7 9r 
1 Br. Elec. 44°, + 5, ee 1094* | 109 | 115 11 $3.12 3e] 93/3 /- 40 b| 20 a\ Woolworth Oi ewwes | 88/99 | 904 13 6 4 
] Br. Elec. 34% °76-79.,... 101% | 101% 4}11711;310 Ol Om 
1 Br. Elec. 34% 16-79‘A’...| 100} | 100% |11711/3 9 48 16% | 8% 5 a 3740 Anglo-Iranian {1..... 16 16 211 11 

Br. Trans. 3% °78-88..... 90; 90% | 2 011/310 12}101/73 | 56/9 2}a! 15 biBurmah {1.......65 98/9 LOL / 39 2 
Br. Trans, 3° } "68-73: .... 5A* 9A* 119 313 7 O11 £443 | £28 4 a| 12 b Royal Dutch 100 fl... «| £412 | £44 2 16 ilé 

107} Br. Trans, 4% '72-17..... 1063 | 106% | 116 2/311 Tefl06/9 | 77/10] 5taj| 0fdShell Reg. £1........ 100/74 |105/- | 4 6 7s 
q Br. Gas 3% ‘G0- Pees ik vex 92 | 98% 119 6/3 8 21] 27/44) 1714 oy oy Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 25/6 - |3 6 & 
\( Br. Gas 34%, "GRC. ciens 101% | 1014 11610;3 8 3l SHIPPING 
i \iBr. Gas 4% '69-72....... 1 4\}3 9 6e} 30/- 22/- 16 ; 24a} Cunard Oh ict eceee Re 48/6 | 29/- | 613 sy 

est date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§} Net yields are a 3] 3 = ‘| z eone noah Pex ta Site ' : 3y 
r allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. * Ex dividend. + Assumed 35/3 24/ /104 (p) ‘10d 10 ci}Royal Mail f1 et 30/- 30/- 613 4 

12 years approximately. | MISCELLANEOUS 
, 94/3 | 67/9 5 a 12}b\Assoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 88/9 | 90/74 |317 3 
Pe | Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 65/6 | 33/- * ¢ 74a\ Bowater Paper {1....| 58/14 | 61/3 | 3.18 5 
\Jan.1- Sept. 29 STOCKS AND ‘Sept. 22, \Sept. 29, Sept. 29, 40/- | 33/46 4 a\Brit. Aluminium fl..| 37/6 | 374 15 6 8 
, High | Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 1954 1 1954 | 47/10} 36/3 ite 8}ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 46/- | 47/- | 416 9 
! —| $49§ | $382 a 6b} 3 aCanadian Pacific $25.| $483 | $48) | 514 1 
Bemis £ s. d. | 48/— 32/6 35 ci 14ga\Decca Record 4/-..... 46/- 47/6 313 9% 
i 97% | 90% |Aust. 34% °65-69 . 964 964 | 311 Oll 28/9 | 184 1c 14 c.Dunlop Rubber ores 27/—- | 28/6 1418 3 
100 Jy} 97} |Ceylon 4% °73-75 ....| 100 100 4 0 OL} 40/8} | 26/6 4 a |Imp. Chemical {1 . 39/- | 40/3 |314 6s 
98 & | 106%; 984 IN. Zealand 4% '76- 78. 106 106 312 31] 60/3 | 49/3 lie 8}a\Imp. Tobacco aes vette 57/6 | 58/- | 617 il 
6} Hs + T1# jL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 . 79 79 3 15 11 | $90} | $634 ($2-60c)$2-35cInter. Nickel n. ¥, $894 1413 4 
% Fi 9974; 95 j|Liverpool 3% '54- 64..| 99 99 3 ‘2 411 63/6 | 51/6 9 74a\London Brick {1..... 61/10} 63/14 |} 5 311 
6 D4 874; 804 |M.Wtr.‘B’ 3%, "34/2003 854 854 | 312 81) 28/9 | 21/6 1340 64a) Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 28/3* | 28/3* | 3 10 10 
1044 li 104} | 101% jAgric. Mort. 5% "59-89 1st 103 | 4 O 6¢}] 83 | 63/6 1246} 3$a\Tate & Lyle f1...... 77/6 | 78/3 |4 1 9 
95§ | 71% |German 7%......+.- 83 90 ose 15/6 | 60/6 74b|  T4a\Tube Investments {1.| 73/9 | 75/- | 4 0 0 
142 102 (German 54%, yO AEN 1293 | 140 ane 89/3 | 69/- 17$c| 5 alTurner & Newall {1..| 85/6 | 88/6 | 319 1 

13: 19 1593 | 1326 | Japan 5% 1907...... | 150 150 87/74 | 57/6 6 a 9pd\Unilever {1 ......... 83/6 | 8%/- 1313 3 
lie 1864 | 167 | 54% Conv. 1930} 173 =| 1734 38/3 | 30/3 | t4aa| 7$7b|United Molasses 10/-..|} 35/- | 5/- 16 5 9 
y 28/- Nil a ree Tea & a fi 46/- | 45/6 {| T — s 
re ast T an rice, | Yield, 1/9} 10 ci\London Asiatic Rbr, 2/-) 2/- fe 10 P 
~ t. 29 cee ORDINARY sept 22 cept a Sept. 29, | 38/ ay 25/2 5 al 15 biUnited _ Betong £1) 36/6 | 37/6°|7 2 34 
i INES | 
H aa (a) (b) {c) STOCKS 1954 | 1954 | 1954 5H 20 a} 40 blAnglo-Amer. 10) bon 8d sooth. 5 3 z 

Fe ae a ig s. d. 1126/3 | 68/3 120 | 80 a\De Beers 5/- arer. / f 3 
oy 3 164 ‘5 jms & Descour | 48/- | 49/- i 1 8m {l27/6 | 56/6 oh ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.}125/9 {121/3 Nil 
t 8/9 4c 7a ‘Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...} 64/- | 65/6 | 4 5.6 | 76/3 | 54/9 8ic| 10 cRandfontein f1...... 67/3 | 70/— | 2 17 1 
84 1/9 8 6 ~~ 8 aiMidland ne Pie. S30 P43: | 337-2 6/9 | 4/10}, 22 c¢ 24 cLondon Tin 4/-...... 6/3 6/6 114 15 5 
83 i} 846, _84a\N. Prov. ‘B £5, 41 pd 19/- |79/- |4 6 1 1643 | 175 b| 50 ai\Rhokana f1 8 746.5 
i 2S | Hig ume Lie 3% | New York Closing P 
+ . a Ale —— ters - / Oo i es 
7 14 10}; 5 b 5 Nat. Br “As iI p.. 49/ oe = — : a z etre: ce x oy si osing : és PS praerte eters 
cS *4/6 5b 5a Union’! ee ne ean hsb 55/— | 55/- ees Sh aa E> Ps Sey . 
P 1/6 46 4 aBare.(D.C. §} f1...| 44/6 | 43/6 |313 7 Sept. sept] Sept.| . 3 “| a 
0/3 7b Tha'Chart. Bk. of \eia fl) 43/-* | 42/6* | 6 16 6 22 | 29° ” cemeoe 
16 INSURANCE . tS $ $y $ 
16; 9} 50 a} 85 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd| 14} 144 | 2 4 7 |Balt. & Ohio.) 26% | 25} |Am. Smelting; 40 39} Eater. Paper. . | 194 | 2 824 
7 20} 40tb| 20ta'Peari 1, fully pd..... 22 22 419 2 jCan. Pac.....| 26¢ | 26§ |Am. Viscose .} 353 | Nat. Distill. | 218 | 21 
I 554 | 105¢¢112$+¢ Prudential ‘A’ f{1..... 43} 444 | 412 6 IN.Y. Cent.. | es 19 jCel. of Amer.| 20} ears Roebuck, Tg | 74 
| Breweries, Etc. Pennsyl. .....| 174 | 162 {Chrysler ....| 64} shell br eree ead 53 564 

149 /— 33. b 10 aiBass f1........0005. nee ae 0$ | 611 8 jAmer. Tel. ...\171$ [172% jGen. Elec... .| 44% | td. Oil of N.J 100 1100 
17/4} Thal 17} Distillers 4/-......... 22/6 - 4 3 4 {Stand. Gas. we a 14} | 13} |Gen. Motors.| 853 | 1S. Steel cond | i 565 

51 /- ll b 8 aiGuinness 10/-........ 37/- | oy - 5 2 9 |United Corp. .| 5§ | 6 |Goodvear ... 82} festinghouse .| 72¢ | 74 

Laka 8 a _15%5|Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1! 78/9 | 78/9 |5 6 8dIW. Union Tel. 55% | 554 Unter. Nickel_| 48 oolworth...| 443 | 44 

, ‘idend. + Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. § Yield basis 92%. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. _(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
\¢ ‘2 basis 21%, {e) To earliest pheag (f) Flat vield. (g) Yield basis 433%. (A) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital ofits ; yield 
. ‘48%. (i) Yield basis 134% after capital bonus. (j) Yield basis 119%. (k) Yield basis 8%. (1) To latest date. _ (m) Yield basis 10% after capital 
— 1) Yield basis 174% as forecast by com (o) Yield basis 9%. (P) "Also 5% net capital ‘distribution. (q) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 
. ) Yield basis 22- 1% (t) ayn not subject to tax, from capital profits. ield basis 10%. (u«) Interim dividend for 15 months. Yield 

















capital. Yield basis 


. & 
(v) Yield basis 7} fe) Yield basis 20%. 


(#) Yield basis 18- 18% gross. 


(y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. (z) Interim dividend on 
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Prices and Wages.........-.++++ This week Western Europe : 
a t j fee t j C fe Production and Consumption Sept. 11th Production and Trade......6 This week 
: Manpowe?...........sesccseeeees Sept. 18th British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 11th 

External Trade...............++ Sept. 25th Western ae 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. isth 
Industrial Profits.............+- July 17th Uebel SUMS sa ckisicndgecsce.ks. Sept. 25th 

World Trade..................July 17th 
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WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (*) 








Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 11952 = 1 
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UK WAGES 


ee SUNN VON ek CR cc os ca hee ua eee 952 = 96 96 | 
ma. ee 114 114 1 
UO cite Cas tuk carte iain Pee 84 | 85 a4 
UR i aE as Se ah bois ey OS Pe 85 | 85 i 
) is : | z 92 | 9 9} 
CORE NE So ic db ci obs nom ce pe 131 96 | _% ‘ ws eR. ie 4 ~ i 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 | 
BRITISH WHOLESALE | era ke ni ecibea tM aint | 
og PRICES 1951 | 1952 1953 June July | Aug. May | June July Aug, 
series : roe , nt -— 
A SE Sci eh cw sehen seepea ee 1938 = 106 3515-0 340°9 3523°5 525-4 524°7 | 522-3 526°3 | 327-7 528 1 4:9 
Food O11 t0bR000. S64 oo ps den end ee a 253-9 | 292-0 314-6 322-8 321-9 316-1 317-4 | 318-6 | 319-7 ll} 
Materials used in : | June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing ..........+. 1949= 10 193-3| 162-1 145-8 145-4 143-7 142-6 145-1 145-2} 143-7 143-1 
Mechanical engineering............. ‘ 134-3 149-9 145-7 143-1 144:5 | 143-2 149-3 | 150-8 150-8 150-6 
Electrical machinery... ........ssee0 - 151-9 165-4 155-2 150-8 | 152-8 | 149-7 159-0 159-9 159-8 159-4 
Building and civil engineering....... a 125-6 133-6 130-4 130-2 | 130-5 | 130-4 131-0 | 131-3 131:5 1315 
Haase SAND 5 Fics ss aca > oesceee> is 123-0 130-6 128-7 128-5 128-5 128-6 130-3 | 130-4 130-9 30-9 
Commodities : 5: 
Otte COE oo ak vase eseeawess se 223-2 171-9 140-6 140:0| 140-9; 140-6 156-1, 155-4 155°7 156-4 
WOO SFR ik a ie ech eas > Pee ” 252-3 147-9 171-1 174-9; 171-1 171-1 173-4 177-5 165-3 164-9 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future mS 499-1 282-8 199-1 202°7 |; 192-5 189-1 185-3} 191-9 204-6 199-8 
Softwood, imported................ oi 143-5 158-0 144-1 143-7; 140:9; 140-0 143°3 143-4) 144-3 1442 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) ..........-- “ 187-5 220-7 217-6 214-5 214-5 197-9 208°2 205:0; 204-4 202°8 
UK RETAIL PRICES | | 
interim index : June 17, 
RE ME i vnc ca db kin tanked sews i = se 125 | 136 140 141 | 141 | 140 141 142 | 145 14 
an, ; j | | 
A Medak’... cide idk ev favairegecteas 1952= 10( | 102-6] 105-8} 106-6) 106-6/ 105-9] 106-7| 107-3] 109-1, 1084 
WN Sy winnie pied cake een aens s rs ae 111-3 113-8; 113-7; 111-7 112-1 113-6; 118-0 116-2 
i i j i 
AD GO... ceEKe enh scigncss<ns 1938= 202 221 228 229 | 229 228 230 231 235 233 
Fene. <5 Beye sues eee ee Pr 191 221 233 238 238 234 235 238 247 | 243 
Rent Ol PAs koa cs een ses i 119 122 129 130 | 130 | 130 134 134 134 14 
AON lok Gosia d bad wie ae as 249 | 259 253 253 253 253 255 255 255 256 
Patk mal Gilt. 2 ites nce nackin een .. 177 | 197 | 207 205 | 205 | 205 213 214 214; 2 
Household durable goods........... * 288 | 294 | 286 282 | 284 | 284 284 |. 284 283 283 
EIGN sx, areas bce SWE le Le as i } 318 255 | 256 256 | 257 | 257 257 | 257 257 257 
TORRURG ES ce ce tev te ah aes i 586 | 387 387 | 387 | 387 387 387 387 387 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending)............ee8- 1938=1 48 | 45 | 44 43 | 43 44 43 43 42 43 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘) | | 
import prices : 
MMI so kd ak ama sa 1953=1 117 113 | 100 99 | 100 | 99 98 | 99 99 % 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... Pe 100 104 100 102 | 101 | 100 102 | 102 102 102 
Basic materials ........0-ssssesees be ig 140 123 100 99 | 100 | 99 97 | 98 | 100 9 
Export prices : 
All-items... ...:...<.- eine feces bs 98 103 | 100 99 | 100 | 100 99 99 | 98 100 
Am tatealab ince 58 oo os a ccs a 98 | 103 100 99 | 99 100 99 99 | 99 | 100 
RM ia ac heed se tak care eeee | “a } 89 | 9 | 100 101 | 100 98 94 95 93 % 
Engineering products..... ........ 9 100 99 100 101 100 99 100 10l 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ ‘3 117 112 100 100 98 100 103 103 102 103 
Terms of trade : : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... ri 118 109 100 100 100 99 99 | 100 101 % 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | | 
| 100-0 | 77-5 





Weekly wage rates : | June 30, 
AN WUMONS os 5:55 iy bokaacedina kee 1947 =1 120 | 130 | 136 135 136 136 142 142 142 143 
WAN fos hee'cac Bess ua sable ates i> 5 119 | 129 | 134 134 134 135 140 141 141 14 
Witt san iisk Redicnc oy sd oocaps seas Bo ice 123 | 133 | 140 139 140 | 141 146 146 146 if 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
Al OER Css Unpsisc nessa Bera bed 141 1; 15111] 160'1 
MODE cats bs nkeanmeee ce cs chsdlceee boat Si 166 0/ 178 6| 189 2 ss 
Witte. 5 Sic ei rokccrek wht a 99 1) 9% 4] 102 5 ss 
| Oct., ~ 
AR Werents 55 rosea rik Ga wee vee \1938=1 265 285 | 301 sas ies ao 
+ AOR STE RE AEE GE RII EOE ea 241 9) 9741 -;.. a a aa Se 
Wornee 6 sis eee a ee i 277 296 315 in ote ask ze OE 






(*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) The interim index of il pri ink, a ith the aid 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Ca ae See ee n linked back to 1958 with th 


mbridge Economic Service. 4) Ann gures ased j os and are 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements, ” = _* vei roe 


5) Surveys mad i . op survey: 
(*) Revised series, based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954 ene See Reena Sees renee te Getober $ 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


vy averages Or 
ndar months 


eee eeeneneee 


Seeeseseeevece 
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Germany, | 
F.R 
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Belgium Denmark} France Greece Ireland 





7 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (*) (1948 = 100) 


; 


118 82 17 90 193} 132 16 0 
181 114 117 131 231 | 171 130 it 
184 114 119 127 251 193 137 161 
187 114 126 134 276 221 | 

199 120 128 137 282 221 i} 1339{ 180 
210 121 129 141 291 2217 176 
207 122 131 142 299 225 176 

o aed 133 143 | 297 | 226 ‘ig 
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VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE © 


i 


mn. mn. mn. 000 mn. | = mn. 000 mn. | mn. | ’000 mn. 
schillings| francs 


kroner francs D. marks | drachmas | £ 


IMPORTS (ci: f.) 









75 











| Nether- 
lands 





mn, 
re guilders 


118 | 


694 
738 


709 
936 
753 
860 





Norway | Sweden 








i 
| 


j j boar ‘ 
50} 1,922 | 135| 3-84 605} 1-2 3-45 0-94 
1,163 | 10,252 554 | 132-64] 1,350| 432-8] 14-35| 120- 
1,106 | 10,094 573 | 121-52} 1,334] 592-6} 15-28] 124-75 
1,098 9,061 570 | 127-91] 1,213| 679-2] 15-08] 116-81 
1,327 | 11,960 639 | 128-39] 1,585} 673-0} 17-16| 152-04 
1,188 | 10,828 668 | 137-07} 1,471} 801-5} 14-50| 130-60 
1,366 | 10,656 646 | 133-77] 1,568] 814-2} 15-59] 121-90 
1,293 m 746 | 132-45} 1,559} 790-6| 14-68] 119-00 
i | | 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
Bar ay ae ee. Meee ee eee 
30| 1,806 128} 2-55} 468| 0-9]  2-02| 0-88 
900 | 10,212 490 | 118-04 | 1,409 | 149-9 8-41} 72-02 
1,099; 9,414 508 | 117-24} 1,542| 282-1 9-50} 77:50 
| 
1,201 | 7,663 493 | 130-61} 1,508| 332-9 8-02 | 81-01 
1,342 | _ 9,450 576 | 122-53] 1,932} 257-1 9-69 | 88-87 
1,335 | 10,043 506 | 127-37] 1,661] 220-3 8-13| 78-40 
1,330 | 8,693 652 | 125-52] 1,823] 211-8 6-96 | 75-90 
1,290}... 572 | 125-62} 1,707! 206-5 8-94 | 87-70 | 
BALANCE 
Soe oe | eae ee } ae | i 
20 aoe 7/—1:29|— 37} — 0-4] — 1-43 | — 0-06 | 
263|— 39) — 64] —14-60| + 59 | —282-9| — 5-94 | —48-46 | 
7} — 680} — 65) — 4:28) + 208) —310-5| — 5-78 | —47-25 | 
+ 103| —1,398|— 77| + 2-70| + 29 | —346-3| — 7-06 | —35-80 
15} —2510| — 63| — 5-86) + 347 | —415-9] — 7-47 | —63-17 
+ 147| — '785| — 162| — 9-70} + 190 | —581-2| — 6-37 | —52-20 
—- —1963|— 94| — 8-25| + 265 | —602-4/ — 8-63 | —46-00 
3] ou. | — 114) — 6-83) + 148 | —584-1 | - 


VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 








IMPORTS 
266 93 | we De 249 =e 
217 121 147 118 241 a 
207 126 169 119 271 as 
205 117 Ss 137 261 
261 154 wi ats 343 
239 136 sue 136 316 
256 oe Se 137 330 
259 ri és 136 328 
EXPORTS 
147 | ee eee 
202 186 199 | 670 eh 
270 209 7183 








317 254 779 pa 

344 ese Pre 1,014 owe 

326 eve 240 866 . 
os 237 966 


240 896 


) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : : 
d and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
| trade with exports seasonally adjusted: Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
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5-14 | —31-30 | 


87 
672 


621 
792 
696 
700 
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fT. 
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91 
220 
217 


189 
225 
2 

321 
285 





Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
(*) Special trade (excluding 
(*) Average. of 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 25th there was an 
“ above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £22,277,000 compared with a deficit of | 
£23,036,000 in the previous week and a deficit of} 
£4,599,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
This raised the cumulative deficit to £198,545,000 | 
({275,663,000 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “below- | 
line” absorbed £18,553,000, bringing the total curmu- | 
lative deficit to £394,412,000 (£492,513,000 in 1953- | 
). : i 
It should be noted that expenditure “ below- | 
line” (and, in consequence, the total deficit) has; 
this week been swollen by the inclusion of the capital | 
expenditure of the Post Office. Previously this | 
expenditure had been met from the funds of the | 
Savings Banks and consequently made no demands 
on the Exchequer itself. 


© 
t 
54 



















me 
} | i 1 
April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week | 
Esti- 1953 | 1954 jended | ended 
£000 mate, to | to Sept. | Sept. | 
| 1954-55 Sept. 26, Sept. 25) 26, 25, | 
1955 | 1954 | 2955 | 1958 | 
| | 
Ord. Revenue | i i 
Income Tax....... |1800,000) 448,805; 454,751 13,243) 16,181 | 
GES ci isceene | 132,000] 32,600; 31,400} 1,000; 1,100) 
Death Duties . | 164,375} 80,200} 89,400} 3,100, 3,100) 
Stamps. . ...) 55,000] 25,900; 33,400] 1,000) 1,400) 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 172,000] 99,700; 81,800] 3,000) 4,900) 

Excess Profits Levy) 60,000 44,000 


32,850 1,700, 1,600 | 
i j j 
9 50) 


ct 


Special Contribu-|)) 
tion and other 
Inland Revenue: . 


520) 


1,000 680 























Total Inland Rev..|2384,375] 720,575) 755,431]235,153; 28,331 | 

Lis alee oie iniieadticliegindne tigi ET | 
Customs........%- 11062,5004 519,716; 539,249121,812; 20,651) 
Bacies 6.65. eens 719,000} 342,643} 350,765 





cd 


32,742) 26,901 | 


Total Customs and 


Bxcise .s.ccanees 1781,500} 862,359) 839,954 











Motor Duties......| 77,000] 13,498; 14,761 16S... 
PO (Net Receipts).|... .. | S700) ... | 6,650 
Broadcast Licences} 21,000 4,750 ol ae | 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000} 19,347) 19,652 OF: 3024 
Miscelianeous ..... 245.0001 57,159| 66,773] 5,336; 4,931 
WOR. ins Singenk /}4532,875 (1677,688 1735,021 | 61,427 53,513 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest | 570.000] 275,537, 270,181) 2,827: 2,507 





Payments to N. Ire-| 

land Exchequer. .| 51,000] 22,860! 22,647 
Other Cons. Fund..} 10,000 4,822 4,369 
Supply Services .. .|5855,399[1635,072 |1618,653 


2,012) 2,032 | 
a 

60,652 71,030 

65,499, 75,558 


et. Sek (4486,399|1936,291 1915,850 


527; 232 





17,060) 17,716 









} 
“ Above-line ” — ¥ eh & 
Deficit 275,663 198, “= 
| 
| 
} 


“ Relow-line ’ 


Surplus or 
‘Net Expendi 


492,513 394,412 ' 


216,850 | 195,867 4 18,553 


Total Surplus or Deficit... 2,166 40,830 





118,276; 184,756} 5,300) 2,571 
10,400 5,5001— 100'— 200 
~ 30,036 |— 1,562] 670|~ 690 


Net Recetpis from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 








FLOATING DEBT 


million) 







Ways and Means 














ee ee ee 
Date | i Floating 
| Public | Bank of} Debt | 
Tendec | Tap Depts. | England 


1953 





Sept. 30 4,803-1 213-4 | . 15,0765 
1954 i 
June W,.... 4,700-0 268-6 {| 3-3 | 4,971-8 
July 10..... 3,286-0} 2432-5] 260-2]... | 4972-7 
ae 3,260-0 | 1,411-6] 267-2 . | 5,038-8 
coe Wer: * | 3,270-0| 1492-2] 281-6) ... | 5,043-9 
Sa aes 3,270-0 | 1,485-5] 263-1 ws | 5018-7 
Aug. 7..... 3,280-0 | 1,447-7] 285-3] ... |5,013-0 
5 MBsca 3,280-0 | 1451-34 272-3 » | §,003-6 
ag Mtoe | 3,270-0| 1495-5] 279-0 | .. | 5044-5 
4 Oae tt | 380-9 1547-0] 267-3 |... | 5,074-3 
Sept. 4..... | 3,250-0} 1595-8) 280-4 | ss. | 5196-2 
g BEs sca 3,270-0 | 1611-2 . 5,151-7 
> aa 3,290-0 | 1608-6 5.176°2 
9 Mazes 3,320-0 | 1578-0 5.204-2 













| French Fr...... 
Swiss Fr 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The market raised its bid at last 
Friday’s Treasury bill tender from 
£99 1158. 9d. to £99 11s. 11d. per cent for 
the gi-day bills on offer; it bid at 
£99 118. 10d. for the 92-day bills offered 
on account of the incidence of Boxing 
Day. But as applications rose from 
£402.5 million to £428.0 million and the 
total offered remained unchanged at 
£280 million, the market’s average allot- 
ment on all maturities fell from 64 to 
60} per cent. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
turned markedly easier in the week 
covered by the Bank return. On Thurs- 
day of last week funds were still short 
and the authorities made small purchases 
of bills through the banks; but at the 
week-end the market had difficulty in 
finding outlets for its funds. On the first 
three days of this week market supplies 
of credit were generally adequate for 
demands, though on Wednesday only 
special purchases from the authorities 
saved a few houses Bank borrowing. 

The price of gold on the London 
market has fluctuated sharply in the 
week covered by the Bank return in sym- 
pathy with the vacillations in the sterling: 
dollar rate. On Thursday before the 
week-end the price at the fixing rose by 
1d. to a new record of 250s. 9d., as sterling 
weakened from $2.80 to $2.79i%. By 
Tuesday, when sterling had sagged at 
one point to $2.79, the gold price was up 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RET( ans 





















{£ million) 
: ne, 
4 
sept. B 
jennnisalil 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in cireulation...... l 1,635-4 
Notes in banking dept.... 40-9 
Govt. debt and securities* Ls Lé a 2 
Other securities .....4...+ i 
Gold coin and bullion.... 4 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public actounts.....-.<+ “J 16-4 
Treasury special account. . ‘9 63 
Bags os 6 decried ses 3 28 276+] 
OUene ins bvd cee s ie *6 69-4 
TOR ok Ce vekess bese as “5 5; 67-4 
Securities : 
Government .....+s.sen 5 522-7 
Discounts and advances ., ‘2 65 
OO iS 5s SENG “3 159 
Total ... cxgetikwe®ae 8 3 344-9 
Banking department reserve. 32 42:3 
“ Propirtide " pivas aac. ‘6 i il4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capit 4,553,005 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million t wwilbiog 
on September 1, 1954. 
TREASURY BILLS 
* Amount (£ million) Aliotted 
Tra te aia aa oP Max 
Rate 
Le 
10 
1954 
32.1 38 


— ae 
& ¢£ 
—< & 

iS) 
oO 

























: : 3 3-41 | 
to 251s. 54d., but by Thursday it had ae 313-9 65 
1 ; . , » 16 . Sk. 2:27 | & 
fallen to 250s. 83d., in symipaney with = 423-1 | 230.01 31 2 4 
sterling’s recovery to $2.79!2. , 30 414-2 | 240-0 | 31 2-5 39 
d Aug. 6 397-6 | 240-0 HR 39 4 
LONDON MONEY RATES ae 387-5 | 250-0} 31 1 % 
» 20 398-2 | 260-0 | 32 2 50 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % w 21 428-7 | 260-0) 32 5 . 
34%, 13/5/54) Bank bills: 60 days f 
; See Sept. 3 398-6 | 270-0} 32 4.0 6 
Deposit rates (max) 4months 1f-19| » 20 397-8 | 220-0 | 32 10:7 55 
Banks . cpokks lk i 6 moths 18-1 5 ae 402-5 280-0 a2 11:7 64 
Discount houses .. 1} } iths 1f-1% ae 428-0 280-0 32. 3-85 60} 
Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 1-1} | Smonths 2}-3 * On Sept. 24th tenders for 91 day bills at / 99 lls, Id 
Treas. bills 2months 1 | 4months 2}-3) | secured about 56 per cent of the sum applied ‘or; higher 
3mouths 1h 6months 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yeste:iay was i 
| a maximum amount of £280 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official 
| Rates Market Rates: Spot 
Sept. 29 Sept. 23° | Sept. 24 | Sept. 25 | Sept. 27 Sept. 28 | 9 


p } i 
United States $...| 
Canadian $ ......! 


-| 912-65-987-35 


2-78-2-82 


9774-9775 


Belgian Fr. ......| 138-95- 139- 90- \139-874- 
141-05 ; 
Dutch Gid 139-95 | 





2-79}-2-795 |2-79.4-2-79%| 2-79}-2-798 | 2-794-2-798 |2-79.4-2-794 2 
10-271 2-70 4-270 bo-toh lesopea. 704 i 
976}-977 . 
12-15 fy -12- 33 fyl12- 20}-12- 20$/12- 204-12- 20$|22- 204-12 20311220 Ha-20}/12:20f- 12-20) 12 2 
9 
10-56-10-72 }10-615-10-625{10 614-10-84| 
atc -5G-10- 7 -10-62}}10-613—10-624110-61 
W. Ger. D-Mik. |. "11-674-11-84h)-741 LL-Tap 1-74-11 -744 144 -11-14 









2-704-2°704 2 


fi} 2-70}-2-70§ |2-70f,-2-70%| : 
| “9763-9765 


9764-977 9763-976} 
1139 85- (139-774— 139 7 


139-8 
159-90 139-90 39-825 
~10-62)10-614+10-62) 10-632-10-624 10 |; 10 


, ‘Gee 11-75-11-75$11-74§-Ub- 745 11 Lh 
Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 79-90-80- 79- 90-80-05. 79 90-80 
eee ingen 14- 37§-14- 598 114-514 14- 519/14 51§-14-514|14-524-14-52 14- el 14-53} 14 14-5 
oe ee | 19-19$-19-48 941¢-19-424) 19-42-19-424) 19-42-19-424119-414-19-42 |19-40}-19-41 19 © | 194 
orwegian Ke. ...{ 19°85-20-15 [20-01}-20-02} 20-01-20 -024!20-019-20-024/20-01 -20-024'20-01 20-02} 2( 20-0 
OER One Month Forward Rates 
PO SAMOS Boo ss Ficaasecoes wk. pin- 4c. dis| 4 ¢.pm-4c.disi 4c. pm- ' . is!) ~ is of 
Senoten Died uia ep edirietas teed Par—{c. dis Par ke dis ete = a5 et me at ic ds 
— Bib swete tte ys oukiwtadads 3-6 dis 3-6 dis BR 3-6 dis cam 3-6dis. | 6 dis 
ord e Shee esbascke ceeds 1c. prm—par lc. pm~par lc. pm-par lc. pm-—par lc. pm-par lc. pra-pat 
anes Eo data o SaaS Sak Hk ee pm-} dis pm-} dis 4 pm dis pm-} dis pm-$ dis | }pe 4 dis 
- See tei abode se npcdds « a oe ; i on is pm-~par pm—par ». pm~—par 4 ym a 
’ 7 ae “asap tale ated athed ciate’ de Ve ~ pi a - pm-par par i | pa 
ee btw whe eee Read a oe dis Bis fs eens dis ee dis | i! Ve a 
‘ tank ee ee — ic t ; i i 5 100 8 
Motwani. ce cies nb eeti cas Par-lé dis Par-15 dis Par-1é dis Part dis Pant dis Par-lé dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fime oz.).......... 25/4 


2651/4 
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KREDITKAS SEN 


Established 1848 


Every banking facility 
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TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 










“i "wort tid OF 
ae | | ee ain | 
‘e ue : 


aha Fe, 
PES ZR pa 


‘today a famous national holiday resort, was one 
of Switzerland’s richest artistic centres during 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. The great 
artist Bernardo Luini painted frescoes in the 
old abbey church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
there, for which he allegedly received 29 golden 
Thalers (1530). 


Pawasbedy 


that the Lugano Branch of the Union, Bank of 
Switzerland could not advise Bernardo Luini 
how to make the best use of his 29 Thalers 
because, unfortunately, it did not exist at that 
time. However, were Luini alive today, the 
Lugano Branch would gladly place its services 
at his, and also, of course, at your disposal, in 
order to settle financial problems. 


























OSLO — NORWAY 



















Australia’s industrial expansion invites the 
participation of British enterprise in the 
broadly based prosperity which lies ahead. 
The National Bank of Australasia,. with 
over 715 Australian branches, is splendidly 
equipped to give guidance on every aspect 
of Australian affairs and to handle every 
kind of financial transaction. 


Through the Information Department of 
the Bank’s London Office, British business 
has a direct link with Australia. : 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


bit DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 



















THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


| (Incorporated in Victoria) 

\ Your best introduction to Australia 

\ Over 715 Branches throughout Australia 
£257 Million Cf meee anne enna ctenntinvivany scorns 

Head Office: 271-279 Collins St, Melbourne Sf ROERE RB UR hop cosine ns sesnecsnetonsocsacnes 


London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 





y 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 


Home Service Insurance Man 





provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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Head Office AE Scone 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN 
LONDON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM ani 
NEWCASTLE upon TYNE 


and 
NEARLY 600 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COU NTRY 
AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Principal London Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.(.3. 
Chief Fereign Branch: 80 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2. 


Total Assets as at 30th June, 1954, £343,754,026 





BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strass? 


Cabie Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No, 06/3933 






Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 


Cabie Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No, 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrass¢e 


Cabie Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681, Telex No, 067/820 






Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


toxpon =640, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 

25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 

Private Safes for rental at this Office 

















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Offices 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 
























TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 















ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 











Branches in Egypt and the Sudan, North Africa, Syria 
and on the West African Coast. 






REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 












SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, 
LISBON and OPORTO. 


Affiliations also in 
Brazil, Lebanon, Peru & Venezuela 
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Habib Bank Limited 
Head Office : "KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital ... .- Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed «- Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ae «- Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1953 Pak Rs. 372,700,000 





In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 57 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to — all foreign exchange 
business, including — and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
etc. 





























FOREIGN BRANCH: 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and cone « at all important Cities of the 
orld. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 


GEORGE COHEN SONS AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Engineers and Iron, Metal and Machinery Merchants) 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


MR CYRIL M. COHEN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
George Cohen Sons and Company Limited 
was held on September 29th in London. 


Mr Cyril M. Cohen, chairman and manag- 
ing director, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The final outcome of the year’s operations 
is very satisfactory. 


In my statements relating to the previous 
two years I was at pains to emphasise the 
exceptional nature of some of our transactions 
and the particularly high yield on capital 
employed which we were then enjoying. Last 
year I predicted a return to less abnormal 
times and said that we were expecting both 
a substantial fall in turnover for the year 
under review and a drop in profits. At.about 
£18 million, turnover was, in fact, some 
£34 million less than in the previous year, 
while profits—after charging depreciation of 
£328,000 against £228,000—were down by 
£550,000 at £1,214,000. 


Even so, this result is very creditable. It 
shows a return of 23 per cent on capital 
employed—an overall profit ratio which com- 
pages most favourably with the general level 
of earnings in the industries in which we are 
engaged. 

I also said last year that. the effect of a 
drop in earnings would, to a material extent, 
be cushioned by a reduction in the taxation 
charge. The figure for taxation did actually 
fall by some £422,000 to £874,000, and the 
net profit, after taxation, applicable to the 
stockholders of the parent company, is 
£110,000 down at £340,000. 


Your board is proposing to pay a final 
ordinary dividend at the same rate as that 
paid last year—namely, 84 per cent. If you 
approve this proposal, the net amount 
retained in the business out of the year’s 
profits will be £171,647. 


LONG-TERM PLAN 


Over the last six or seven years we have 
been working to a long-term plan designed 
to improve the hard core of the earnings of 
the group and so to secure in every year— 
as far as is humanly possible—a comfortable 
returh on capital employed. 


In addition to the strengthening of our 
merchanting organisations, our plan embodied 
two fundamentals: 


(a) The wholehearted development of our 
principal manufacturing concerns ; 


(b) The acquisition of new undertakings 
with activities which knitted closely into the 
group’s. 


We have invested large sums of money in 
following this long-term plan. We have, 
indeed, invested in fixed assets more than 
£23 million and our growth has necessitated 
a further sum of £3 million for additional 
stocks, work-in-progress and amounts due 
from customers, During this period creditors 
have increased by £2 million ; depreciation 
and profits totalling over £3 million, together 


with a further issue of £500,000 preference 
shares in’ 1948, have taken care of the 
difference. 


Henry Osman and Company Limited 


With regard to additional undertakings, 
during the year under review we acquired 
Henry Osman and Company Limited, the 
old-established firm of civil engineering con- 
tractors. I am happy to say that Osman’s 
resources. and equipment are fully employed 
on remunerative contracts, and their future 
prospects are encouraging. 


The Colchester Lathe Company Limited 


Shortly over a month ago we acquired the 
entire share capital of the Colchester Lathe 
Company Limited. It is our intention that 
the general sales policy which has proved so 
successful in the past shall remain materially 
unchanged. 

We are confident that a steady and sub- 


stantial contribution to group profits will flow 
from this major acquisition. 


F. Burnerd and.Company Limited 


The Colchester Lathe Company Limited 
owns a 29 per cent interest in F. Burnerd and 
Company Limited—who, you will recall, 

nanufacture chucks—and our taking over of 
the former company brought our sharehold- 
ing in Burnerd’s up to 80 per cent. 


The parent company and The Selson 
Machine Tool Company Limited, Burnerd’s 
and Colchester have all been working very 
closely together on many matters, and the 
purchase of the last-named concern opened 
up vistas of even more intimate collaboration. 
In order to further this process it was thought 
desirable to buy ‘the remaining 20 per cent 
ee in Burnerd’s, and this we have 

one, 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Since the parent company became a public 
one, the ordinary dividend calculated on 
nominal capital has increased to its present 
figure of 12 per cent from a comparable 
initial rate of 8 per cent. Nevertheless, 
the dividends paid, when related, as un- 
doubtedly they should be, to the actual 
capital employed in the business, are 
extremely modest. For the year ended March 
31, 1954, the dividend of 12 per cent 
nominal is equivalent to only 5.2 per cent 


on the total funds invested by ordinary 
stockholders. 


_ This prudent dividend policy has played 
its part in the continued financial soundness 
of the group. Yet, despite the bulwark of 
strength that has been built up, the stark 
fact remains that, over seven years, from 
profits of over £7 million taxation has taken 
its monstrous toll of nearly £5 million, 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


In view of these relentless exactions, we 
have for some while been aware that, in 


i ha ea . r ER 2, 1954 
order to complete our plans, addit.o; 


; ral 
money might be desirable to supplement the 
funds which we were able to set aside oy 
of profits. The time is now rapidly proach. 
ing when new finance of a medium .; long. 
term character should be introduc:. Your 


board is now considering this mat'c: in all 
its aspects and an announcement li ph. 
made as soon as possible. 


After reviewing the activities of th 


va 
individual companies the statem aa 
tinued : 

The signs for the current year are encour. 
aging, At Letchworth, the downward trend 
of orders, to which I referred in ny lag 
statement, has now been reversed and 
although margins have appreciably rn «rowed 
and a consequent drop in profi:. from 
recent record levels is certain, I neve: theless 


expect K & L to do very well again. [ have 
reason to think that the overall p:otits of 
our other manufacturing plants will be 
somewhat better than those they ac 
the year under review. 


To date there has been no falling of 
in the volume of business transacted by 
our departments, branches and subsidiary 
companies trading in ferrous and non- 
ferrous scrap, whilst orders are coming in 
briskly to our merchanting units con- 
cerned with plant, machinery and industrial 
equipment. 


ved in 


I feel justified in giving it as my view that 
—provided we do not experience any un- 
foreseen reverses—you will find no ¢iuse for 
dissatisfaction with the results of this year’s 
operations. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





A. C. COSSOR 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
A. C, Cossor Limited was held on Septem- 
ber 23rd in London, the Rt Hon Lord 
Burghley, KCMG, LLD (the chuiirman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from h.> circu- 
lated address : 

The year’s trading was satisfactory. .\ small 
increase in turnover, combined with « small 
increase in the rate of profit earned, raised 
the group. trading profit to £527,419, com- 


pared with £464,917 in the previous )-1 


In the television field we share the good 
year which the trade enjoyed, largely owing 
to the heavy “out of season” sales :nduced 
by the Coronation. We were wel! .mong 
the leaders in developing tunable receivers, 
and all our new sets now have that (icility. 
The recent removal of the restrictions ©: hite- 
purchase has released a considerable latcnt 
demand. 


> 
& 


Our new radio receivers incorpora' 
VHF feature are remarkable for absenc: 
interference, and a revelation for pu: ly 
reproduction. 


As you know, your company has for many 
years been associated with the desis and 
manufacture of electronic equipment ¢s.<ntal 
for the operation and safety of aircr: In 
the face of intense competition from Ameria 
we have succeeded in. selling the lars: sul 
veillance radar equipment which we have 
developed, not only in this country, 5. 3/89 
in Holland and Switzerland. We lo. for 
ward with confidence to sales elsewh. °°. 


_In our other fields of activity we a°° ™U™ 
ning normally and well. I think I can 5% 
that we view the outlook for the curren! yo! 
without any serious misgivings. 4 

The report was adopted and a dividend 
10 per cent (on the increased capital follows 
the recent issue) approved. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CAPITAL READJUSTMENT APPROVED 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S STATEMENT 


al General Court of Proprietors of 
| Bank of Scotland was held on 
Se ber 28th in Edinburgh, 


Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and 
0 verry, KT, PC, GCVO, LLD, Gover- 
ni the Bank, presided, 


His Grace said: 


I special meeting has been called for 
he rurpose of considering and, if approved, 
resolutions increasing the capital 
f the bank and authorising the issue 
capital stock to the proprietors, in the 
tion of £2 new stock for each £5 of 
» stock held. I am glad to have the 
ce of explaining to you, in rather more 
an was given in the circular issued 
ust ever three weeks ago, the reasons which 
I rompted the court of directors to make 
th oposals to you at this time, proposals 
wt I feel sure will have been welcomed 
by all and will have your wholehearted 
sup] This view is confirmed by the 
substantial support which has already been 
¢ y proxy by those proprietors who, for 
business or other reasons, cannot be with us 
t( You will also have observed that our 
proposals have been favourably commented 
the financial press, and what is par- 
{ pleasing to me and to the court of 
dire is that no word of disapproval has, 
a cen expressed, 


~ 


Oo ¢@93 
; 2s 


— 


as fee 


ISSUE OF CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The measures proposed have been in con- 
tem on for some time. In my speech at 
the ial court in March I told you that 
renewed consideration was being given to the 
poss:nility of issuing a consolidated balance 
sheet of the group, and yeur directors, having 

n viewed all the relevant considerations, 
have decided to make the necessary changes 
to e a consolidated balance sheet and 
a lidated profit and loss account to be 
place’ before you at the beginning of next 
This makes it necessary to alter the 


date of the annual balance of the bank and, 
as ult, the first consolidated accounts will 
cl period of almost 64 weeks ending on 
December 31st of this year. Thereafter, 


ac ts will be submitted annually for a 
fu endar year, 


ving made this decision, your directors 


con: dered that this would be a suitable time 
te y through the contemplated readjust- 
D n the capital structure of the group 
ar s there has recently been some easing 
of-ive restrictions on the issue of new capital 


g from the capitalisation of reserves, 
ught and obtained the consent of the 
vc cury t0 make an issue of new capital on 
t sis embodied in the resolutions being 
tted today. If you give these resolu- 
your approval, the capital position of 
nk, after the directors have completed 
proposed transfer from inner reserves, 
be as follows: 


ry 


~— —> 


a7 





I sued capital stock ....,. £5,950,000 
rublished reserve fund... 5,050,000 
A total of) 3 £11,000,000 


T 


the 


he necessary resolutions to give effect to 
(.\'Pital proposals of our subsidiary banks, 
ich intimation was given in our circular 








me 


letter of September 3rd, have already been 
passed and their capital resources are now 
as follows: 


Glyn, Mills and Company 


Amount of stock issued ... £1,200,000 
Published reserve fund ...... 1,200,000 
A total of ................. £2,400,000 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 
Paid-up capital in “A” and 


Fie SO oo £2,250,000 
Published reserve fund ...... 2,250,000 
BW it Se £4,500,000 


These changes, in addition to strengthening 
the capital structure of these two banks, also 
make their contribution towards showing the 
strength of the group as a whole. 


CURRENT. YEAR’S DIVIDENDS 


The probable trend of future dividends 
must be a matter of interest to you all, but 
I feel sure you would regard it as unwise, 
or at least imprudent, for me to attempt io 
forecast the rate of dividends for future years. 
I can, however, say that, so far as the current 
year is concerned, it is the present intention 
of your directors to declare a second interim 
dividend at the rate of 7} per cent actual, 
payable at Christmas, and a final dividend, 
payable in March, at the rate of 3} per cent 
actual, in respect of the broken period of 
approximately 12 weeks from the second 
Saturday in October, which has hitherto been 
the date of the closing of our accounts, to 
December 31, 1954. These two dividends 
payable on the new capital, together with the 
first interim dividend paid at Midsummer on 
the old capital, will make the amount paid 
for the whole period from October, 1953, 
to December 3], 1954, approximate to an 
annual rate of 14 per cent on the new 
capital and, im the absence of adverse 
circumstances, your directors see no reason 
at present why this rate of dividend should 
not be maintained. 


There is one further matter which I feel 
I should mention today. I have already 
explained that, on your passing the proposed 
resolutions, the capital of the bank will be 
£5,950,000, and you may have wondered why 
the opportunity has not been taken to have 
it rounded off to a figure of £6 million. This 
was indeed the intention of your directors 
and, contemporaneously with the application 
to the Capital Issues Committee for permis- 
sion to capitalise reserves, they sought per- 
mission to offer £50,000 of stock to the staff 
of the group for subscription in cash and, 
having regard to the extent to which the 
interests of the stockholders and the staff are 
bound together, I-am sure you would have 
considered this proposal reasonable. I regret, 
however, that Treasury permission for the 
proposed cash issue was not granted and, in 
consequence, your directors had to abandon 
this part of their scheme. 


The resolutions were unanimously ap- 
proved, 
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LEWIS BERGER & SONS 


INCREASED TRADING 


The seventy-fifth annual general meetin 
of Lewis Berger & Sons, Limited, was hel 
on August 12th in London, Mr Thomas 
Lilley, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman for the year 
to March 31, 1954: 


I consider the increased group profit for 
the year a satisfactory recovery from the 
depressing effect of trading conditions upon 
the 1952-53 results. The grgup profit before 
taxation is £772,066, compared with £411,152 
last‘year, and there is justification for regard- 
ing as temporary the set-back last year. 


A policy of the group has been to reinvest 
undistributed profits in the equipment of 
group companies overseas. During recent 
years this policy has been justified by earn- 
ings. The record profits from overseas this 
year are further confirmation of the advan- 
tages which flow from recognition of the 
energetic self-reliance of the Commonwealth 
countries in which the group operates. 


In the home market, the level of group 
trading has also increased. By far the 
greatest single factor contributing to this 
record is the outstanding development of the 
use of styrene in paint products, the story of 
which is told in the brochure which accom- 
panies the accounts. The development of 
new and specialist industrial finishes has been 
a feature of the year. 


My present knowledge of the state of affairs 
of the group gives me confidence in the 
expectation that the improved results will be 
maintained during the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GORDON (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


MR T. J. CUMMING’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Gordon (Malaya) Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on September 22nd in London. 


Mr T. J. Cumming, chairman of the com- 
pany, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1953: The 
profit for the year comes out at £20,998, 
compared with £32,484 last year. The crop 
harvested was 2,073,835 Ib, which was slightly 
short of the estimate, but although the estate 
expenditure shows a reduction of approxi- 
mately £23,000 the proceeds of sales show 
a drop of £45,000, owing to the fall in the 
market price during the year. The balance 
brought forward from last year was £11,617 
and there is a sum of {2,053 accrued for 
taxes no longer required, making the total 
for appropriation £34,668. After making the 
provisions shown in theif report the board 
recommend a dividend of 24 per cent. 


The crop was harvested from an area of 
4,012 acres, giving an average yield of 517 Ib 
per acre. “he estimate for 1954 is 2 million 
Ib. The younger areas continue to yield 
satisfactorily but, as mentioned previously, 
most of the old rubber is in need of replant- 
ing. Rather more than half of the crop was 
processed im the centrifuging plant on 
Batang Jelai Estate and sold as concentrated 
latex ; this proportion is being increased by 
the addition of crop from Francis Estate, 
which has hitherto produced smoked sheet. 

Regarding our investment in the Oban 
(Nigeria) Rubber Estates Limited excellent 
progress is being made in the development 
of this company. The report was adopted. 





NYASALAND RAILWAYS LIMITED 


MR W. M. CODRINGTON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Nyasaland Railways Limited was held on 


September 24th in London, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, CMG, MC (chairman and 


managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


After providing for interest on the 3} per 
cent first debenture stock, we are able to pay 
£143,494 as interest on the 5 per cent con- 
solidated income debenture stock, which is 
equivalent to a payment at the rate of 45 per 
cent compared with 24 per cent for the 
previous year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


As I reported last year, the Nyasaland 
Government agreed to finance capital 
expenditure necessary to enable us to carry 
the additional agricultural production which 
it is fostering. Orders for rolling * stock 
worth some £250,000 were placed, and in- 
cluded five “G” Class locomotives. Four 
of the engines have been in service since 
June this year. The remaining locomotive 
has since gone into service. The rolling 
stock will be paid for under a hire purchase 
agreement with the Nyasaland Government. 
Ancillary works such as housing, stations, 
crossing loops, etc., necessitated by this 
additional equipment, costing some £135,000, 
is being financed by the issue to the Nyasa- 
land Government of £150,000 34 per cent 
first debenture stock out of the £400,000 
still remaining to be issued. 


COMPANY’S ROLE IN FEDERATION 


Since, under Federation, railways are a 
“federal subject,” we shall doubtless soon 
receive official intimation that in its contrac- 
tual relationships with our company, the 
Nyasaland Government has been replaced by 
the Federal Ministry of Transport. It seems 
opportune, therefore, to take stock of the 
present situation of our company and of the 
part which it is playing and is likely to play 
in the communications of the Federation. 

Until 1931, the whole economic develop- 
ment of Nyasaland seemed likely to be 
throttled by the difficulty of ensuring trans- 
port by barge across the Zambesi of its 
products. The Protectorate’s exports con- 
sisted—as, with minor exceptions, they do 
to this day—of agricultural products, and 
could not possibly justify om commercial 
grounds the large capital expenditure in- 
involved in the construction of the Zambesi 
Bridge. After much consideration the 
British Government of the day decided that 
public money should be advanced for the 
realisation of this important project. The 
fact that, when this had been done, the public 
money invested in the company and its 
subsidiary, the Central Africa Railway, would 
be very much greater than that provided 
from private sources naturally raised the 
question whether the railways should be 
entirely taken over by the Government. The 
bridge, however, was in Portuguese territory : 
the line itself was separated from any other 
line in British territory by several hundred 
miles of track running through Portuguese 
possessions : moreover, at that time there was 
little enthusiasm for State ownership and 
management—indeed the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Mr J. H. Thomas, himself 
a railwayman, evinced a decided preference 
for free enterprise and commercial manage- 
ment. It was, therefore, decided that the 
railways should remain in private ownership 
and under commercial management. 


This project was one of the few measures 
of Colonial development sponsored by the 


British Government between the two wars ; 
and, since it was felt that Parliamentary 
opinion in those days might not relish largesse 
to Central Africa at the expense of the British 
taxpayer, every effort was made, by the 
imposition of a toll on traffic passing over 
the bridge, and the issue to the Government 
of ls. shares ranking for dividend at twenty 
times their value, to ensure that shareholders 
in the company and customers of the railway 
should, so far as possible, relieve the taxpayer 
of any financial burden. 


CONTINUANCE AS A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
JUSTIFIED 


The decision that the railway should con- 
tinue as a private enterprise under commer- 
cial management has certainly been justified. 
The unity, under combined British manage- 
ment, of the whole route to Beira has been 
preserved. With the co-operation of our 
Portuguese friends, and of our associated 
company, the Trans-Zambesia Railway, your 
company is providing its customers with a 
service which I am convinced is superior to 
that furnished by any of the larger systems 
in Africa. Indeed, it may well be that -the 
relative smallness of our concern, and the 
flexibility which is inherent in a commercial 
as compared with a state-owned system 
enables our staff to maintain a close contact 
with our customers and study their individual 
needs, in a manner quite impossible to a 
large-scale organisation. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Technically the railway is well equipped. 
A goodly proportion of its rolling stock is 
of modern design. Indeed, ours is one of 
the few railways on which practically every 
vehicle is vacuum fitted. Since the opening 
of the Zambesi Bridge, traffic handled by the 
railway has increased from 76,000 tons to 
385,000 tons per annum. The whole of the 
considerable expansion of facilities needed to 
cope with this increase has been financed 
either from profits retained in the business 
or from the issue on the London market of 
first debentures, with the exception of craft 
on Lake Nyasa, and certain additional roll- 
ing stock and ancillary works which were 
necessary during the last two years to meet 
tonnages estimated to arise as the result of 
the new developmental plans of the Govern- 
ment. Before long we hope that under 
federation an intensification of the economic 
life of the Protectorate will necessitate the 
provision of further facilities which we shall 
hope to finance in due course on our own 
credit. Unfortunately, unlike the Rhodesias, 
Nyasaland possesses practically no rich 
mineral deposits such as would furnish us 
with a remunerative bulk traffic. But the in- 
creased agricultural production of recent 
years has naturally enhanced the spending 
power of all classes of the community. 
Much, however, depends on the ability of 
Nyasaland to enhance productivity so that 
the cost of rising salaries and wages may, 
at least, be covered; otherwise unit costs 
will rise, and this would be reflected in 
production costs, with the result that Nyasa- 
land would soon price itself out of the 
market and reverse the present trend 
towards a higher standard of living. 


At this moment of transition your com- 
pany can feel proud of what it has achieved 
often under difficult conditions in the past, 
and can look forward with confidence in its 
ability to render good service under the 
more hopeful conditions which we trust 
await us in the future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The fifty-fourth annual general me 


fs . ; ing of 

the General Electric Company, Limi:. en 
held on September 23rd in London 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in his 

speech said: The directors’ report shows , 


gratifying increase in the company’s profits 
for the year, which could only be achieved by 
an increase in production. Sales co 


tituted 
a new record both in capital and consumer 
goods at home and abroad. But for this fact 
it would have been impossible for us to 
absorb the wage advances agreed to in the 
engineering industry. 

The accounts show an increase in profits 
before taxation from  £4,230,000 tw 
£5,778,000, and in the amount of profit 
attributable to the holding company, after 
taxation, from £1,266,000 to £2,354,000, 


After allowing for depreciation and other 
provisions, we show a profit of £5,778,000 
before taxation. Taxation absorbs 58 per 
cent and we are allowed to retain 42 per cent 
of the profit we have earned. During th: 
last seven years taxes withdrew some {22 
million from your company’s resources, twice 
the amount of the ordinary stock capital, 
whilst the net dividends paid to the stock- 
holders amounted to £5,150,000. At the rate 
of taxation prevailing in the USA, some 
additional £7 million would have been left 
to us for modernisation and expansion 

The directors have recommended an 
increased dividend on the ordinary stock of 
124 per cent for the year as against 11} per 
cent last year. We consider the increase 
entirely justified. Our current assets exceed 
current and deferred liabilities by £26 million 
and thus again show the inherent strength of 
the company which has been built up con- 
sistently over the years. Our total reserves 
amount to £24,474,000 as against £22,571,000 
last year. It is gratifying that we can report 
again an increase both in production and a 
the sales of your company. Our uninter- 
rupted progress since the war continucs. 


THE OUTLOOK 


We have no fear about the home market. 
We expect a continuation in the volume of 
orders both for capital and consumer goods. 
In the export market we face the hard fact 
that we must meet the competition of 
countries whose industries bear a lower rate 
of taxation and whose labour rates are much 
below our own—in Germany, for instance, in 
the engineering industry by some 25 per cen. 
These differences must ultimately level them- 
selves out, otherwise it will be increasingly 
difficult to maintain even our present share of 
the world’s markets. 


In the meantime, it is scarcely necessary 
reiterate that just as our export prices, and 
therefore our exports, cannot be kept at 3 
proper level without sufficient home demand, 
so the prices at home can only remain at the 
present level if the volume of export business 
does not decline. This fact, vital in the UK 
economy, needs constant stressing. 


It is essential that the difference in !abour 
costs, which already exists between us and 
our foreign competitors, should not increase 
still further. In a great many of our products 
labour costs, including the labour cost of 
raw material produced at home, amount 10 
as much as 80 per cent of the cost o/ the 
product. Every 5 per cent advance, therclore, 
may mean a 4 per cent increase in cost. This 
shows the utter futility of the wholesale 
argument that “the engineering industry ca? 
afford a general wage advance.” We must 
concentrate on further reduction of taxation 
and free additional spending power and man- 
power. The report was adopted. 
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STREAM-LINE FILTERS, 
LIMITED 


.gfH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





REPORT TO THE tata 


Shareholders, staff and directors can 
congratulate themselves on the further 
advance in turnover and profitsy which have 
reached the highest level in the history of 


company. The year under review was 
rkable for the coincidence of a number 


our 
remad 


of favourable factors—the company’s policy 
on which its export business has been 
founded of making fixed forward quotations 
fat a time when there has been some reduc- 
tion in the prices of its principal raw 
materials ; stability in labour costs ; and an 


incentive bonus system advantageous both to 
your company and its employees. It is un- 
likely that all these conditions will continue ; 
indeed there has been already a further 
advance in engineering wages which cannot 
be recouped from all of the existing forward 
contracts. Your directors cannot see any 
prospect of maintaining in the immediate 
future the present level of profit. While 
the output remains high the volume of 
current orders from shipbuilders, engine- 
makers and some of the company’s more 
important overseas customers is less than 
the present rate of delivery to those markets 
and the increased turnover is to some extent 
at the expense of the balances of forward 
orders 


On the other hand, this is the last year in 
which such a substantial part of the com- 
pany’s profits will be absorbed by the 
excess profits levy, and unless, as may be 
possible, this is replaced by some ‘other 
impost, your company’s profits will be 
relieved of a charge which in the current 
year amounts to no less than £77,400. This 
will to some extent counterbalance a lower 
rate of profit. Income tax, profits tax and 
excess profits levy have accounted for 
£332,412 out of the combined trading profit 
of the company and its subsidiaries of 
£429,574, or 77.3 per cent. 


The plant and machinery having been 
written down to the nominal figure of 
£2,818, it is no longer possible to make 
adequate provision for replacement by way 
of depreciation charge, ahd your directors, 
therefore, recommend that a sum of £15,000 
should be added to the fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve. The sum of £38,881, post- 
war refund of excess profits tax, has been 
allocated between the company and its 
subsidiaries on a basis settled by the 
ompany’s auditors. 


It is to be hoped that international agree- 
ent to prevent the pollution of the seas 
and shores by oil will in the near future 
bring our company some further results 
from the pioneering research work on this 
subject by the first chairman, the late Pro- 
fessor H. §. Hele-Shaw, RS, DSc, 
IMechE, and our naval architect, Mr A. 
Beale, WhSch, MINA, MIMechE. These 
esearches were published by the Institution 
bf Naval Architects and the Chemical 
engineering Group as long ago as 1927 and 
‘main the authoritative work on the sub- 
ect. While the waters of many of the 
mporiant naval harbours of the world are 
‘pt tree from oil pollution by separator 
arges built and equipped by our company, 
here has, as yet, been no serious attempt 
© apply the results of this work to civilian 
arbours, but the recent international con- 
‘rence may have a decisive influence in 
is direction. 
Some months ago your directors were 
Pproached confidentially to ascertain if 
nd would be willing to sell their holdings 
: ‘o recommend the other shareholders to 
at the same price. It did not appear to 




























































































































































































































the board that the association would make 
any contribution to our company’s com- 
mercial or manufacturing development and, 
from the point of view of the shafeholders, 
while no offer was actually made the price 
tentatively suggested was substantially below 
current market quotations and your directors 
did not proceed with the conversations. 


While it is clear that the profits of the 
year 1954 will be less than those for the year 
now under review, the results so far appear 
to indicate that our company will be in a 
position to pay a reasonable dividend. 


Your directors again invite you to join 
with them in expressing their sincere thanks 
to the staffs and employees of all the works 
of the group who have co-operated loyally 
to produce the record results which they 
have been glad to report to you. 


—_—_—— 


KALGOORLIE SOUTHERN 
GOLD MINES 
NO LIABILITY 


The fourth annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of Kalgoorlie Southern Gold Mines No 
Liability was held on September 15th in 
Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
chairman), presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: 


(The figures quoted are 
currency.) 


The cost of drilling, geological work and 
other expenses amounted during the year to 
£30,974, and this amount was transferred to 
mine property and development account, 
which, at March 31, 1954, stood at £141,208. 
This sum, plus plant and machinery, at cost 
£26,854, and net current assets £17,163, 
totalled £185,225, equal to the paid up capital 
of the company. 


in Australian 


Available funds at date are approximately 
£40,000 and current expenditure £2,500 per 
four-weekly period while one drill only is 
operating. 

During the year under review, the final call 
of Is. on the 620,900 contributing shares was 
made, and at the end of the year the issued 
capital of the company was £185,225 divided 
into 740,900 fully paid shares of 5s. each. 


At the previous annual meeting I advised 
you that the funds which the then issued 
shares would make available would be insuffi- 
cient to carry the projected drilling campaign 
to a conclusion, and that a proposal to raise 
further money would be placed before share- 
holders in due course. This was done on 
May 26, 1954, when a new issue of 740,900 
shares of 5s. each payable ls. per share on 
acceptance, was announced. The issued 
capital of the company now comprises 740,900 
fully paid 5s. shares, and 740,900 5s. shares, 
paid to Is. 


The circular issued in May at the time of 
the new issue announcement, and the more 
recent annual report, have both contained 
detailed reports of the company’s drilling 
campaign. Since then there is little to report 
except that SE7 hole has now reached a depth 
of 237 feet, after having been delayed by 
difficult drilling in the top of the hole. 


Generally, drilling and surface examination 
has shown the mineralisation and rock altera- 
tion continuing south-westwards, broadly 
parallel to the major system of faulting 
referred to as the Boulder fault. This is 
shown on the surface plan accompanying the 
letter to shareholders on the occasion of the 
recent issue. 


Drilling performances have been main- 
tained at a high standard which reflects great 
credit on all concerned. The cost of drilling 
SE6 hole to 4,700 feet averaged approxi- 
mately 52s. per foot. The report was adopted. 


/ 
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JAMES NELSON, LIMITED 


(Rayon and Cotton Cloth 
Manufacturers) 


Issued Capital £1,155,000 
315,000 7% Preference Shares of £1 
16,800,000 Ordinary Shares of 1/- 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 
MR A. C. NELSON’S STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
James Nelson, Limited, was held on Septem- 
ber 30th at the — Nelson, Limited, 
Memorial Sports ub, Wickworth Street, 
Nelson, Mr A. C. Nelson, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1954: 


The improvement in our trading, which I 
reported in my last statement to the share- 
holders in August, 1953, continued throughout 
the year and our aetivities have steadily in- 
creased. Our production is now at a higher 
level than at any time since 1939. Our order 
book is satisfactory but owing to intense 
competition prices have been and will con- 
tinue to be very keen ; we shall accordingly 
make further efforts to improve our efficiency 
and to aim at lowering our costs. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


We have been able to increase the dividend 
on the ordinary shares from 10 per cent for 
the year ended March 31, 1953, to 124 per 
cent for the year to March 31, 1954. The 
liquid position is sound and we are trading 
within our resources, although our capital is 
fully employed and we must always have in 
mind urgent capital expenditure which might 
arise owing to changes of fashion and 
customers’ requirements. 


Our acetate rayon spinning plant is running 
to capacity, but there is as yet no trace of a 
general return to a demand for viscose print- 
ing cloths. This lack of demand reacts to the 
detriment of the results of our viscose rayon 
spinning plant, although a fairly high level of 
activity is being maintained. . 

As we are now able to deal with the balance 
on the EPT post-war refund account, the 
opportunity has been taken to write off—(a) 
£46,880 from the cost of shares in subsidiary 
companies and (b) £114,483 from the balance 
sheet value of our trade investments. These 
transfers are not to provide against current 
losses of any kind, but to eliminate the balanc- 
ing figure in the consolidated balance sheet. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE FLAKE PRODUCTION 


In previous statements I have referred to 
a joint venture with other parties in the pro- 
duction of cellulose acetate flake. As I fore- 
cast a year ago, the whole of this plant has 
now been brought into operation and the 
volume of production has greatly increased. 
The quality of the many grades of flake pro- 
duced is. now almost uniformly high, and no 
effort is being spared to increase production, 
to improve quality still further and to reduce 
manufacturing costs. All starting-up losses 
have been provided for in our accounts and 
the financial position is now stabilised. 


The Australian company in which we are 
majority shareholders is operating satisfac- 
torily and making profits. I wish to thank the 
directors, staff and workpeople of all our com- 
panies, who have worked very hard during 
the past difficult year. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the payment of the preference dividend was 
confirmed and the proposed ordinary dividend 
was approved. 
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GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE 
(AUST.) 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


The third annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) 
Limited, was held on September 15th in 
Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME, the 
chairman, presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: 

(All figures 
currency.) 


Net profit for the year was £184,265 
compared with £164,319 in = 1952-53. 
Operating profit was £196,412, derived 
from the treatment of a record tonnage of 
ore—198,508 tons, which yielded 58,822 
ounces of fine gold. Of the above tonnage 
196,471 was mined by the company for a 
yield of 56,908 ounces, or an average re- 
covered grade of 5.79 dwts per ton. Average 
recovered grade for the previous year was 
5.66 dwts per ton. 

The increased profit earned enabled divi- 
dends totalling 1s. 6d. per stock unit to be 
declared during the year, compared with 
ls. 3d. per stock unit in the 1952-53 year. 

Of the total development footage 373 per 
ceht was in ore averagmg 10.0 dwts over 
67 inches. Ore reserves of 583,000 tons at 
March 31, 1954, increased 4,000 tons over 
the figure at the end of March, 1953. 


are quoted in Australian 


AMALGAMATION OF PROPERTIES 


In the directors’ report attention was 
drawn to the offer made to acquire the 
issued shares in South Kalgurli Consolidated 
Limited for 13s. English, equivalent to 
16s. 3d. Australian per South Kalgurli share, 
with the alternative of receiving one fully 
paid share in this company for each fully 
paid South Kalgurli share. At July 27th 
holders of over 93 per cent of the South 
Kalgurli issued shares had agreed to accept 
our offer. Other members have accepted 
since that date, and it is our imtention to 
acquire qll the issued shares in that com- 
pany in accordance with the provisions of 
the UK Companies Act, 1948. Application 
will then be made for permission to transfer 
the company to Australia, with the intention 
of winding up South Kalgurli and amalga- 
mating its leases with those of Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited. 


More recently, details were made public 
of an offer of a similar nature to the stock- 
holders of Boulder Perseverance Limited, 
namely, to purchase each 4s. stock unit for 
9s. 6d. English (equivalent to Ils. 103d 
Australian), with the alternative of receiving 
65 shares in this company for each 100 
stock units in Boulder Perseverance. The 
Boulder Perseverance Company holds a 
majority interest in the Kalgoorlie Ore 
Treatment Company and in Kalgoorlie Enter- 
prise Mines Limited. 


We believe the amalgamation of these 
properties into one enterprise would lead to 
substantial economies in the operation of the 
leases as compared with the present inde- 
pendent operations. The current output 
from all the leases concerned amounts to 
approximately 38,000 tons per four weekly 
period. 

Additional funds will be needed to meet 
our liability for the -purchase of shares from 
those shareholders of South Kalgurli who 
have elected to take cash and, should the 
Boulder Perseverance offer be accepted, for 
cash purchases of stock in that company. 
In addition, the reorganisation of the mines 
and treatment plants will also require further 


expenditure. As soon as the total require- 
ments are known, a rights issue will be made 
to stockholders. 


The rtport was adopted. 


WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 





PROPOSED NEW SHARE ISSUE 


The twenty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of Western Mining Corporation 
Limited, was held on September 16th in 
Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
chairman) presided, and in the course of 
his speech said. 

(All figures 
currency.) 


are quoted. in Australian 


The, year’s operations resulted in a net 
profit of £247,976, which is £58,721 greater 
than that earned in the previous year. 
Two dividends, each of 6d. per stock unit, 
were paid during the year and absorbed 
£139,718. A further dividend, also of 6d. 
per stock unit, was declared after the close 
of the year and paid on’ August 20, 1954. 


The chairman then reviewed the extensive 
gold mining interests and developments. 


URANIUM 


As mentioned at the last annual general 
meeting, we have begun prospecting for 
uranium, in association with our subsidiary, 
Gold Mines of Australia Limited, on a 
modest scale. In addition, we are endeavour- 
ing to keep in touch with new finds in 
various parts of the country and hope, at 
some time, we may have an opportunity of 
acquiring a worthwhile deposit. 


OIL PROSPECTING 


As recently announced, an arrangement has 
been agreed in principle between Shell, 
North Broken Hill Limited, Broken Hill 
South Limited and Western Mining Corpora- 
tion Limited to form a group to search for 
petroleum. 


The funds required for the initial geologi- 
cal examination will be provided by the com- 
panies concerned but, should this examination 
justify an extended drilling campaign a com- 
pany would be formed to take over, amongst 
others, the rights of Western Mining Cor- 
poration and Western Mining Corporation 
shareholders would then be invited to partici- 
pate. The Corporation has agreed to make 
available to Gold Mines of Australia Limited 


10 per cent of its interests in the petroleum 
venture. 


PROVISION OF ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


It has been evident, for some time, that 
with the reduced value of money additional 
resources are required to sustain a progressive 
policy. Funds will be needed to take up the 
Corporation’s proportion of the new proposed 
share issue by Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
referred to at that company’s recent annual 
meeting. Should the favourable results now 
being obtained at Great Western Consoli- 
dated continue it seems probable that the 
Corporation would make an additional per- 
manent investment in that company. 


. We will also need finance for our participa- 

tion in oil and uranium prospecting as well 
as for maintaining our activities in gold. The 
board, therefore, proposes to make a new 
share issue. Details of the issue will be 
announced at a later date. 


The report was adopted. 
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MUREX LIMITED 
A YEAR OF READJUSTMrNT 


The thirty-fifth annual general <2; ng of 
Murex Limited was held on September 294, 


in ‘London, Sir spur Smout, LLD (the 
chairman) presided. : 


The following is an extract from 
lated statement: 


Like others éngaged in the m 


llurgical 
industry we have been faced, in the last fou 


us Circy. 


years, with abnormalities in our trading 
operations, arising pvepely from violent 
fluctuations in the prices of many o! 


: ' Ur more 
important raw materials. 


During the year under review, 


: © price 
changes in the wolfram market were, even 
for that volatile commodity, inordinately 
violent, the price fell from 352s. 6d. per uni 


at the commencement of the financial yea 


under review to 120s. in February, 1954, and 
by the year-end (April 30, 1954) it had 
recovered to 245s. but has since los: ground 
again. Disturbed conditions also prevailed ig 
copper, prior to reopening of dealinus on the 
London Metal Exchange in August, |953, and 
in anticipation of a return to a free market, 
The stock losses which arose during th 
year on wolfram and copper were offset partly 
by increases in stock values of other com- 
modities, and the resultant loss, after allowing 
for taxation, for the year was about / 50,00), 
The Board have transferred accordingly 
£50,000 from the stock contingency reserve ‘9 
profit and loss appropriation accoun', leaving 
the substantial sum of £330,000, which is 
more than sufficient to cover any foreseeable 


losses on stock depreciation in the future. 


The consolidated trading profits for the 
year were some £975,000 compared with 


£1,140,000 for the previous year and a 
average of £1,200,000 for the years 1950/5l 
and 1951/52. 

The year 1953/54 has been largely one of 
readjustment, and the results, having regard 


to all the circumstances, may be considered 
satisfactory. 


The board have added, out of the profits 
of the year, £125,000 to the reserve for 
replacement of fixed assets which brings this 
particular reserve up to the substantual sum 
of £675,000. This allocation of £125,000 for 
the year, together with the depreciation pro 
vision of £198,000, will contribute to out 
continuing programme of capital ¢xp.nsion. 
After providing for the annual dividend of 
15 per cent on the ordinary stock, the balance 
remaining to be carried forward is substai- 
tially the same as at the end of the previous 
year. 


Taxation on the year’s profits amounted ‘0 
£389,834. This amount, representing neatly 
60 per cent of the year’s profit, is indicative 
of the excessive taxation on British industry 
today. The present burden has becom 
intolerable and some amelioration is overdue. 

There was a further gratifying inc:case 0 
our overseas trade during the year, agzl 
particularly in the dollar areas. A consider 
able part of our exports were, however, 
an opportunist character and are unlikcly 0 
be repeated in the current year. 

The general level of our activities is sat 
factory but price competition in some of ou! 
Products continues to be severe and sellin 
prices are, on occasion, below economi: levels 


_ Your company is, however, well equipped 
its reputation stands high in the met:!.urgicil 
industries of the world, and stimulated 
by its research and development ®. ‘ivitics 
it is the belief of your board that the futur 
of the company is assured, given tha: loyal 
and energetic co-operation of its workers # 


all levels which it has fortunately cnioved 
so fully in the past. 


The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ELECTRICAL 
AND GENERAL TRUST 
LIMITED 


INCREASED GROSS INCOME 









CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


“he twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ondon Electrical and General Trust, 
was held on September 23rd, at 
3 Ci London, E.C.3, Capt A. R. S. 
Nutting, OBE, MC (the chairman), presid- 


' 
iT] 
nil, 


‘The secretary, Me T. H. Chatfield, PCIS, 
notice convening the meeting and 
rt of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 

hairman which had been circulated with 

ort and accounts for the year ended 
1954; 


‘ ead 


he 1 


olders may have seen the press 
ement last April that Mr W. G. M. 
1 had on medical advice relinquished 
chair and retired from the board. Your 
; have elected me as chairman in 
- and my first duty today is to 
ress our thanks and appreciation to Mr 
amilton for his outstanding services to 
{ over many years and to wish him 
id happy retirement. 
ir J. Whitton and Mr T. G. Harrison 
e appointed directors during the year to 

vacancies Created by the death of Mr 
. Wynn, whose sad loss was reported at 
r meeting last year, and by Mr Hamilton’s 
retirement. 

The accounts now presented show that 
total gross income received in the year 
under review amounted to {£106,240, an 
increase of £10,931 om the previous year’s 
figure. Income in excess of one year’s 
income amounted to £4,563, which compares 
with £3,667 last year, 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT 


net amount available for reserve and 
idends on the ordinary stock, after all 


The 
for div 


charges, including taxation and after paying 
the preference dividends, is £32,739, which is 
£4,920 more than last year. Of this, your 


directors have transferred £12,500 to reserve 
and are recommending the payment of a final 
dividend of 11 per cent, which, with the 4 per 
cent interimadividend already paid, will make 
a total of 15 per cent for the year, as against 
@ total of 124 per cent last year. 


Most of the proceeds. of our recent issue of 
£150,000 4 per cent debenture stock 1978/83 
have now been invested, though little income 
has been derived therefrom in the year under 
review ‘ 


A valuation of our investments shows an 
appreciation of 58 per cent on the figure 
at which they now stand in the balance 
sheet, which compares with 35 per cent 


last year, 


Based on the valuation, the percentage in- 
Vested in bonds, debentures and loans was 
5.5 per cent, in preference shares 23.0 per 
cent and in ordinary shares 71.5 per cent. 
The amount invested in the UK and the 
Commonweaiih, other than Canada, was 74 
per cent against 714 per cent last year and in 
the USA and Canada 19.8 per cent against 
18 per cent last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a final dividend of 11 per cent, making 15 per 
cent for the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors,” Mr J. E. A. R. 
Guinness, Mr J. Whitton and Mr T. G. 
Harrison, were re-elected, and the remunera- 
ben of the auditors, Messrs Brown, Fléming 
and Murray, having been fixed, the proceed- 


ings terminated, 











FE. W. TARRY AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE TRADING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on September 29th in London, 
Sir Harold Fortescue Flannery, Bart (the 
chairman), presiding. 


_The following is an ‘extract from his 
circulated statement: The results for the 
year ended March 31, 1954, compare favour- 
ably with those of the previous year. Trading 
conditions were fairly steady, and the turn- 
Over was practically the same as in the 
previous year. The trading profit of 
£141,568 represents a small increase in earn- 
ings, which is mainly due to selective buying 
and careful attention to selling policy. 

Taxation absorbed £76,000, and after 
deducting directors’ fees and depreciation 
on fixed assets, the net profit is £42,367. 
The directors recommend the same dividend 
as last year on the ordinary shares, namely 

15 per cent less income tax. Our trading 
profit can, I think, be considered satisfactory, 
having regard to the continued rise in 
operating costs, chiefly due to increases in 
wages and salaries, and also on account of 
higher compulsory cost of living allowances. 


Our reserves, comprising capital and 
revenue, amount to £344,360, a total almost 
equal to the ordinary share capital In 
addition, the provision of £85,000 for stock 
contingencies remains unchanged, and the 
directors consider it prudent to retain this 
provision for the present. 


There is no falling off in the demand for 
our goods, and the turnover for the current 
year so far is higher than during the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


The report was adopted. 


_ LONDON SHOP 
PROPERTY TRUST 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the London Shop Property Trust Limited 
was held on September 23rd in London, Mr 
Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year: 


During the past year we have made further 
substantial progress in rebuilding the fortunes 
of your company. When the present direc- 
tors were elected in November, 1951, the 
profit and loss account of the company was 
in debit by over £21,000 and nearly the 


whole of the company’s capital had been lost, . 


the estimated realisable value of the assets at 
that time being less than £25,000. The 
accounts now show a credit balance on profit 
and loss account of over £5,000 and substan- 
tial progress has been made in restoring the 
company’s capital. 

_ Your company has entered into a contract 
for the purchase of the whole of the share 
capital of two further property companies. 
These companies own parades of modern 
business premises in first-class trading posi- 
tions, let to well-known traders. 


Your directors will not be satisfied until 
they have restored in full the capital posi- 
tion of the company and, furthermore, are 
in a position to declare dividends showing a 
reasonable return upon your investments. 


At the oe the ——— a : = = 
sed sho: to apply for perm: 

ao in and quotations for the stock of the 

company to the Council of the Stock 


Exchange, London. The report was adopted. 
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CRYSTALATE LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate 
Limited was held on September 30th in 
London, Mr J. Lesser (chairman and manag- 
ing director) presiding. ‘The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The group of companies for the year to 
March 31, 1954, show a profit of £55,393 
of which taxation absorbs £17,434, leaving 
£37,959. The board recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 74 per cent less tax, 


The compression moulding sections in the 
group, Crystalate Limited and Ebonestos 
Industries Limited, were still experiencing 
a depression in the early part of the -year, 
Conditions, however, did improve and the 
ultimate trading profit achieved in both com- 
panies was mainly due to that improvement. 
The internal figures for the four months to 
July 31, 1954, show an improvement over 
the corresponding period and the trading 
position is somewhat firmer~but even keener 
competitive conditions prevail in the industry. 
We are hopeful of a continuation of the 
improved trading. 


The Crystalate group’s profit has been 
maintained. This result has been achieved 
through the better trading year of the Mica 
Products company. The outlook for this 
company’s trading continues favourable and 
in view of this the plant capacity is being 
increased. Our internal figures to date show 
an jmprovement over the results for the 
corresponding period of last year. 


The British Homophone Company Limited, 
the parent company of Ebonestos Industries 
Limited, maintained its trading profit and 
continues to do so. 


Provided business conditions continue as 
at present, a reasonably optimistic view can 
be taken of the ultimate result of the current 
year’s activities. The report was adopted. 


THE BRITISH 
HOMOPHONE COMPANY 


MR J. LESSER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on September 30th in London. 


Mr J. Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech said: 
The profit for the group for the year under 
review was lower than last year, being 
£23,570, as against £33,949. Consequently, 
the taxation charge for this year is lower. 
The profit after taxation being £10,218, as 
compared with £14,393. 


The profits of the parent company, the 
British Homophone Company Limited, are 
in excess of those of last year, being £14,828, 
as against £14,183, After taxation the result 
is £5,260, as compared with £4,735. 
Ebonestos Industries Limited show a reduc- 
tion in profits. Before taxation the figure is 
£8,742, as against £19,766. The charge for 
taxation is lower, with the result that the net 
profit is £4,958, compared with £9,658. 


The consolidated balance sheet continues 
to show a strong and healthy position, the 
current assets exceeding current liabilities by 
£147,305. The dividends recommended are on 
the same basis as those distributed last year. 
They are amply covered by the total group’s 
profits, being £7,707 out of a total of £10,218. 

In general, the board anticipates that the 
present year’s trading of the Ebonestos Com- 
pany should show an improvement over the 
result for the year to March 31, 1954, if the 
present level of business available is main- 


tained. The parent company, the British 
Homophone Company Limited, maintained 
its profit 


in 1953-54 as against 1952-53, and 
it continues to operate on a somewhat similar 
level. The report was adopted. 








UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the post of Professor of Monetary 
Economics, The Professor will be required to guide and conduct 
research in theoretical and fundamental problems of monetary 
economics and to give instruction to post-graduate students of the 
School in the subject. He will be expected to work in close co-ordina- 
tion with the Research Department of the Reserve Bank of India 
and be available for consultation by the Bank should the Reserve 
Bank require his advice on specific issues. He will carry out his 
duties under the general supervision and guidance of the Head of 
the Department of Economics, Candidates must have high qualifica- 
tions in economics and adequate research experience in economic 
problems, They should have published work to their credit and 
experience of guiding advanced research work. Preference will be 
given to candidates with research experience in monetary and/or 
allied problems, ‘ 

The grade of the post is Rs. 800—Rs. 50—Rs. 1,250 with benefits 
of Provident Fund and Dearness Allowance according to scales pre- 
vailing from time to time. A higher starting salary may be paid toa 
person possessing high qualifications. The post is in the first instance 
tenable for five years, but is likely to be made permanent. A decision 
regarding this will be taken at the end of the third year. The 
appointment will be on probation for two years in the first instance. 

Seven copies of the application in the prescribed form (to be had 
from the Registrar) should be submitted. Selected candidates will 
have to present themselves for interview at their own expense, 
Applications should reach the Registrar, University of Bombay, 
Bombay-l, by October 30, 1954. 

S. R. DONGERKERY, University Registrar. 
September 6, 1954. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, NIGERIA 


Applications are invited for Lectureship in Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management in the Faculty of Agriculture. Salary scale 
£700 x £50—1,000 p.a. plus temporary increase of £100 p.a. pending 
outcome of revision of salaries. Point of entry determined by 
qualifications and experience. Child allowance £50 p.a. per child 
(maximpm £150 p.a.) for children resident in Nigeria, or £100 p.a. 
per chil@ for chiidren resident elsewhere (maximum £300 p.a.). Outfit 
allowance £60 on first appointment, Passages paid for member of 
staff and wife and assisted passages for children on appointment, 
termination and annual leave. Part-furnished accommodation at rent 
not exceeding 7.7 per cent of salary.” Applications (six copies) 
naming three referees and stating full qualifications and experience, 
to be received by October 25, 1954, by the Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


Bombay 


PRODUCE OFFICER required for Nigeria for Marketing and 
Exports Department for 18 to 24 months in first instance, Salary 
scale (including expatriation pay) either £807 rising to £1,631 a year 
on temporary terms with Gratuity of £100/£150 a year or £750 rising 
to £1,480 a year with prospect of permanency. Outfit allowance 
£30-£60, Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards the 
cost of children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for mainten- 
ance in United Kingdom. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates 
under 40, must have a University Degree in Commerce, Economics 
or Agriculture, and should possess administrative ability. Experience 
of inspection and grading of agricultural products and ability to 
drive a motor vehicle an advantage. Write to the Crown Agents, 4 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience and quote M1/33943/EN. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for a superannuable post of STATIS- 
4% TICIAN in the central statistical organisation at the London 
Headquarters of the National Coal Board. Candidates should have a 
good honours degree in mathematical statistics or in mathematics 
with a recognised qualification in statistics. A general post-graduate 
experience in ‘the application of statistical techniques to practical 
problems is desirable. Salary on appointment will be according to 
qualifications and experience, within a range of £930-£1,185 male, and 
£770-£1,025 female.—Write, giving full particulars (in chronological 
order) of age, education, qualifications and experience (with dates) te 
National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), Hobart House, 
Grosvenor, Place, London, S.W.1, marking envelope TT/843. Original 
testimonials should not be forwarded. Closing date October 9, 1954, 


LARGE manufacturing company (public) with offices in London 
and factories in the North offers a permanent position, carrying 
a substantial salary, to a first-class qualified accountant (chartered 
or incorporated) between the ages of 36 and 46. of proved ability 
and preferably having had at least three years’ experience as 
Controller or Chief Accountant of a nationally known company. He 
will occupy an executive position and be directly responsible to the 
Board. An intimate knowledge of cost accounting is essential and 
he should be able not only to interpret figures but be used to seeing 
that their lessons are put into ner on the factory floor. No 
One without these qualifications should apply.—Typewritten applica- 
tions comtaining full details ef education, experience, qualifications, 
etc., should be sent to Box 715 


a 








A Metropolitan College Modert Postal Course is the most efficient, the must e& onomical, and the mos’ 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Beon. 


LL.B., aad other external Loudon University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia 
Examinations, &c. 


Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams,, and for ‘he professional exame.. i Accountanc) 
Secretaryship. Law, Sales Management &c., ind many intensely practica’ (non-exam.) courses ip 
commercial subjects. 


More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES. 


Guarantee ot Coaching ontil Succes-fal Text-book temiing tibrary. Moderate ices, payabic 
by instalments 


Write today tor prospectus, sent FREE on request. mentioning exam. or subjects ip which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G92) BT. ALBASS o cal 40 Quern Victoria St., London. E04 
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* MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ACTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


HIGH ere ACTON, W.3 
Required as soon as possible :— 
(a) Senior Lecturer, and {b) Lecturer in the Department ¢ 
Management and Production Engineering. Persons appointed 
will be expected to work closely with the production engineer} 
staff in developing, with industry, collaborative teaching demonstra. 
ing the interdependence of the technical and social factors affect) 
manufacture. An opportunity may be afforded for collabora ing with 
an existing social research team. : 
Applications from social scientists and others interested in a 


; velo 
ing such work would be welcome, Desirable qualifications includes 
degree in social science, or law or engineering Or science if som 
social science experience has been included, It would be a recom. 


mendation if the candidate had experience in industry, consultancy 
or social research. , 
Salary in accordance with Burnham (Technical) Report, 1954, 
Application form (stamped addressed envelope) from the Principal 
to whom forms should be returned by Monday, October 18, 1954 ' 
C. E. GURR, Secretary to the Education Committee. 


“WELL-KNOWN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


seeks contact with manufacturer of speciality products whe: 


: aes ; © twenty 
years’ successful advertising experience can be used. Fully cop. 
versant with modern merchandising and selling, can plan campaigng 


for trade and consumer for home and overseas; able to integrats 
publicity with work of sales staff. Exceptional administrative ang 
managerial ability. London or provinces.—Box 708. 


NVESTMENT STATISTICIAN required for Pension Fund of larg. 

industrial organisation with headquarters in London. Applicants 
should have had experience of investment ‘statistics, and charts jg 
either a stockbrokers’ office or the investment department of , 
financial institution, and should preferably have matriculation o 
equivalent standard of education. Salary on appointment wil] be 
according to qualifications and ee within the range £600-t3 
male, inclusive.—Write, giving full particulars of age, education, 
qualifications and experience (with dates), quoting this paper, to 
Box 716. Original testimonials should not be forwarded. Closing 
date October 16, 1954. 

(ee MANAGER required for West African branch of 
4\ British company. Good health, sound education, some busines 
experience and staff management knowledge essential. Qualities 
required—good character, keen salesman, energetic. Good terms of 
service, regular tours, full pay leave, free accommodation.—Apply, 
giving full particulars, references and salary required, to Box 710. 





B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


(University of London) 


U.C.C, provides postal tuition for th 
above, which is open to ail. Staff d 
highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; 
instalments. 


950 SUCCESSES 


at London University Economics exams., 
1946-53, including 141 Honours at the 
Final examination. 


60 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


University 
Correspondence 


PROSPECTUS for this and other 
Degrees, G.C.E., etc., from Registrar, 





CCOUNTANT, preferably Chartered or Incorporated, but with 

<4 some knowledge Shipping Company accounts, required by well 
known Liner Company m Hong Kong. Good salary, provident fund, 
pension scheme. Age 28-35 preferred.—Write Box R. 410 c/o Streets, 
110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
\ ANAGING DIRECTOR/SALES DIRECTOR for a 
4'i marketing in the United Kingdom one of America's largest 
advertised branded products. Only applicants with substantial 
experience in all aspects of selling and marketing, inctuding control 
of large sales forces, market research, statistical control, budgeting 
and forecasting will be considered. Remuneration will be commen- 
surate with responsibilities—Applications, which will be treated in 
strict confidence, should include complete details of educationa! quall- 
fications and selling experience and a recent photograph. Envelope 
should be marked ‘ Confidential M.D."" in left-hand corner and 
addressed to Mr Martin Ross, Dorchester. Hotel, London, W.1. 

TATISTICIAN, Commercial Manager's Office, South Eastern 6a 

Board, Katharine Street, Croydon, Duties involve organisilg 
the collation, analysis, presentation and interpretation of s‘atistct 
information ’ 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience am 
will be within a range not less than £720-£820 (male) and £576-f6* 
(female) p.a. 

Applications in writing, quoting reference V109/451, and givins 
full details, should reach the Personnel Manager, Katharine Siree. 
Croydon. within fourteen days, ; 4a 

DEAL CAREER FOR THE INTELLIGENT MODERN YOUN: 

WOMAN. Stenotyping (machine shorthand) is quickly and easil) 
learnt; used increasingly by leading home and overseas organisatio™ 
for verbatim reporting and higher-grade secretarial work. Interest 
and progressive posts with opportunities for work abroad, 5% 
remuneration and status. Demand for trained stenotypists now 
exceeds supply. Write for prospectus of day and evening course 
or call for demonstration.—Palantype College, 229/231 High Holbom 
W.C.1. Telephone: HOLborn 9162. 
f,CONOMIST required by a large manufacturing Company in th 

provinces to collate, analyse and interpret commercial 
economic information obtained both from the Company's 
Economics Library and from outside sources, Candidates should 
-be about 25 years of age and must be graduates in either Economie 
or Commerce with previous commercial experience in econom 
Neer sg The starting salary will be nojgless than £600 per annum.- 


Woman (22) GRADUATE IN ECONOMICS with some statistic 

seeks pest as research Assistant or trainee in market research 

agency or department. Preferably London.—Box 711. ; 
CONOMICS GRADUATE wanted to collaborate in research in tM 


ont ot Inventions and Patents for one year. Salary £700 pe 


company 


own 
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Canada 


Market Information 


For information on markets, sources of supply and 
other vital matters affecting trade with Canada, ask 
our Business Development Department, 

















London | 6 Lothbury, E.c.2 
Offices: | 2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Over 790 branches in Camada and abroad. 
ASSETS EXCEED $2,800,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 









TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


lf you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 





in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 
Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 
Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Directors have 
oday ared an Interim Dividend (No. 116) on the Issued Capita! 


f 


of th rporation at the rate of 9.6d. per Unit of Stock, less Income 
Tax a n the £ This Dividend, which is in respect of the year 
ending ptember 30, 1954, to be payable on and after November 12, 
1954, | Stockholders on the Registers on October 1, 1954. 

The nst«r Books will be closed from October 2, 1954, to Octo- 
ber 11, 1954, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend 


By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 
Re ered Address; 


10) Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, September 28, 1954. 


- BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. that the Board of Directors. have 
toda lared an Interim Dividend (No. 34) on the Issued Capital 
of | Company at the rate of 2.44. per Unit of Stock, less Income 
Tax in the £. This Dividend, which is in respect of the year 
endin ptember 30, 1954, to be payable on and after November 12, 
1954 ill Stockholders on the Registers on October 1, 1954. 

rm" ransfer Books will be closed from October 2, 1954, to Octo- 
ber 11. 1954, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend 


By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 
Recistered Address: 


id Jewry, London, E.C.2, September 28, 1954. 


| W LD like to move—possibly into.a new field. I am a director 
( very well-known advertising agency, having for several 

ow on been a major national advertiser at home and 

abroad 30x 712, 

U & A —English Executive, resident US ten years, includimg three 
* ss managing director of American subsidiary end five of own 

impor! export company, desires new connection with sound British 


frm ‘o build up its business in America. Excellent marketing and 
ear strative record, To references New York and London. 
Rughlan. Age 43.—Box 702. 


\ “SMO TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business and 
«i better business awaits your executives if they have the use of a 
1954 self-drive ear, Lowest possible rates. Contract hire by arrange- 
ment. Free third party, fire and theft insurance, No maintenance 
— You can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
Scheme. Ask your secretary to write for our new brochure, which 
Sives full details.—Autohall, Dept. 2-A, 302-306 King Street, London, 
x 6. RIV. 2881, Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London, 
ables: Autohall, London. 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s, Eu Poland): £4.15s. 
‘ ° . rope (except nd): le 
Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) Gibraltar, Malta: €3.15s. 

Fantta: $21.50 or €7.14s. Hongkong: £7 

Bae Africa ; £5.55 india & : 

Sypt: £5.5¢. Wan: €6 iraq: £6 


Printed In Great Britain » by St. CLEMENTS Pre RESS, Lip 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S 






























THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


neorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
Tee Tete of Reatete eee ee eer a eee peered 5 Cie a 
we of 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP oe 






° - ~ $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING : - * « - - £6,000 ,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - = : - $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG ; 
CHAIRMAN : C. BLAKER, M.C., £.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER : MICHAE W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers ; 8, A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A Mabey, O.B.E. 


















BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Com) MALAYA (on) NWN. BORNEO (Con.) 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawav 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohama Singapore Hetlo 
OHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orehard Road) Manila 
“Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
DIAWA (JAVA) Calcutta Highlands Teluk Anson Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lumpur Brunei Town London 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacca Jeaseltor, USA. 


Paris Kobe 










* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustec 


Companies io 
LONDON SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 


The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €.C.2 


SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Principal: 
D. A. Wrangham, M.Se., Sen.Wh.Sch.,.D.LC., A-C.G.1., M.1.Mech.E, 

Applications are invited for the post of Head of the Commerce 
Department, 

Candidates should possess a good Honours Degree, preferably in 
Commegcee or Economics, Teaching experience in a Technical College 
or College of Commerce, Some practical experience in Industry or 
Commerce is desirable, 

The salary is in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale, 
Grade II—£1,065 by £25 to £1,215. 

The person appointed will be required to take up duties on 
January 1, 1955, or as soon thereafter as possible. 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications should be made on or before 
October 15, 1954. 

Education Offices, W. THOMPSON, 

15 John Street, Sunderland. Director of Education. 

CCOUNTANT AND ASSISTANT OFFICE MANAGER required for 
+X West African branch of British company. Preferably but not 
necessarily qualified, some experience, capable of staff management. 
Young, good health and preferably unmarried. Good terms of service, 
regular tours, full pay leave, free accommodation.—Apply, giving 
full particulars, references and salary required, to Box 709. 

;,CONOMIST-ACCOUNTANT, qualified, seeks spare-time work 

4 writing single or series of articles or research economic/ financial 
subjects. Industrial and writing experience.—Box 705. 

\ALLING Industrialists. Swindon offers spacious factory sites for 

/ industrial expansion, Excellent rail and road communications; 
modern essential services; healthy, attractive location. Sites available 
from 3} acte upwards with ground rents from £250 p.a. per acre. 
Brick factories can be built from 38s, per square foot. Houses 
available for employees, Please send for full details to D. Murray 
John, O.B.E.. B.A., Town Clerk, Civic Offices, Swindon, Wiltshire. 
(ee ACCOUNTANT (age 41) invites inquiries from prin- 

cipals — interesting employment in London area, at salary 
£2,500 p.a.—Box 695. 
‘TI\HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). _ 

















This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. te tp wecennary Seay. 6° game 
three examinations, Wolsey Hail (founded in 1894) 
¢an prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A,, LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. PIS. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





| Air Subscription Rates 


israel: £6 Pakistan: £6 

japan: €9 Rhodesia (N & S$): £5.10s. 
Malaya: £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
New Zealand: £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. U.S.A.:> #21.50 or €7.14s 





Portugal St. Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tm Economist Newsparer, Lrp., 
.W.1. Postage on t 


his issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, October 2, 1954. 
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BAHRAIN—The contrast of old and 
new in this colorful shaikhdor is 
shown graphically here. The Bahraii’s 
lateen-rigged dhow, Bahrain's t.di- 
tional fishing and pearling craft, «ails 
gracefully through the waters of the 
Persian Gulf. In the background we 
see a modern refinery and Sitra W ).arf 
where tankers take on refined oil p:od- 
ucts for delivery to markets halfway 
round the world. 


NEW ZEALAND—Near majestic Mt Egmont lies New 
Plymouth, largest city of Taranaki Province. This scenic 
land is the world’s largest exporter of dairy 
products and lamb, ranks second in exports 
of wool. Caltex is proud to be a part of this 
scene ... glad to help an enterprising coun 
try take its place in the modern world. 





PHILIPPINES — Nor gun barrels... just a few 
sections of the miles of pipe for the new 
Caltex refinery at Batangas. This refinery, 
which will be completed in 1954, shows the 
confidence of business in the ability and fu- 
ture of the Philippines. Working with Fili- 
pino engineers and craftsmen, Caltex enjoys 
the co-operation and good will so vital to 0 /*\ 
such an immense project. , 
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Caltex serves the people of 67 lands 


IN 67 LANDS-—across half the world, through such developments as 
these, Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, 
for agriculture and for motoring millions. These require a continual 


investment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 
free nations. 






CALTE X seo holo La 


SERVING EUROPE + AFRICA 





